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CHAPTER I 


The Last Days of the Mughul Dynasty 

During the last phase of the dynastic history of the 
Mughuls. interest mainly lies in the relations of the 
Emperors—Akbar Shah II and Bahadur Shah II—^with 
the East India Company. Since 1785, Shah *Alam 
had been a puppet in the hands of Sindhia. Never¬ 
theless, he was still de jure Head of the State and Sindhia 
acted in his name and as his Na"ib~wakiM-mutlaq. The 
control over the Emperor and his Court had given the 
Maratha chief a good opportunity to build up his power 
and extend his influence in the north. The main prop 
of Sindhians power was the disciplined corps of the 
French adventurer, de Boigne, who had set up his head¬ 
quarters at Aligarh. In 1794 Sindhia died and was 
succeeded by his thirteen year old nephew, Daulat 
Rao. Under him, the influence of the French increased 
and the statement that “ the Mughul kingdom of Delhi 
had become the French principality of Aligarh,”' 
though slightly exaggerated, is not entirely devoid of 
truth. De Boigne’s successor, M. Perron, continued 
his policy and, to quote the words of the Govemor- 
General-in-Council, ” by successful intrigue. . . . 
obtained the office of commandant of the fortress 
of Delhi, which is the residence of the royal family, 
and thus secured the possession of the person and the 
nominal authority of the Emperor.”^ The commence¬ 
ment of hostilities with Sindhia, therefore, naturally 
brought the question of Shah *Alam*s status into 

' PRdval, of theMu^uUt (Londcm, 1^5]), p. 31. 

* The OoventoMTeoeral^ii-CoiaidU^ Committee t^the Hononr* 

•ble the Court <^Directon, set M^jumdar, J. K., emmiamt Re^ md 
dte Last Msghds (Calcntte, 1939). p. 319. 
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prominence. From the Company’s point of view the 
fact that Shah *Alam was a puppet in the hands of the 
Marathas was not so dangerous as ** the augmentation 
of Mr. Perron’s influence and power and the growth 
of a French interest in Hindostan,” because the 
Emperor “ might have become a powerful aid to the 
cause of the French in India imder the direction of 
French agents.”* Shah ‘Alam too on his part had to 
make a choice between the Company, the French and 
the Marathas. There could hardly be any doubt as 
to the decision he would have taken if the choice lay 
with him. He had substantial grievance against both 
the Marathas and the British. If the former had treated 
him in a shabby and disrespectful manner, the record 
of the Company in that respect had not been better 
either. Sindhia had allotted six lakhs of rupees for 
the royal household, but actually Rs. 17,000 a month 
was paid; the Company had behaved in a worse manner: 
the tribute promised in the treaty of 1765 had been 
withheld for no reason whatsoever. Moreover, the 
Company had failed to come to his rescue when he 
was being maltreated by Ghulam Qadir.^ Under the 
circumstances the support of the French would have 
been welcome to the ^peror, but this was not a practi¬ 
cable course because the French were not in a position 
to render assistance independently. Between the Company 
and the Marathas the latter were preferable because 
they were more inclined to maintain the legal fletiem 
of Mughul sovereignty. Though physically blind and 
worn out by age, Shah *Alam could easily see how delicate 
was the situation which he had to face. The main 

* The Ooverix»'>Ga)6re]>in>Coiindl to the Secret Committee of tbeHonoiir- 
eUe the Court of Director!, tee MeJumdar, J. KL, Ranmokm Bey end dm 
Lmt Moghuit (Calcutta, 1939). p. 319. 

> hteMkdt SbtMa and North iwfiai 313-16; <)oaled bgr Spear, 
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object of the Mughul policy was to retain sovereignty, 
though only nominal. Hence the aged Emperor 
would not alienate either party: officially he declared 
for Sindhia, secretly he would not discourage the Bri¬ 
tish. It is to this attitude of the Emperor that Lake 
refers in his letters to Lord Wellesley. In a letter dated 
29 August, 1803, he wrote, for instance, ** These letters 
leave no doubt of His Majesty’s favourable disposi¬ 
tions towards the British Government, and 1 have 
received information that he has positively refused to join 
the enemy’s camp,” and again on 1 September he said: 
” 1 do not conceive that His Majesty’s apparent unwill¬ 
ingness to accept the assistance of the British Govern¬ 
ment ought to prevent my proceeding. . . Thus the 
plan of taking hold.of the Emperor was pushed through. 

After the defeat of the Marathas at Aligarh, Delhi 
was seized on 11 September, and the British Commander- 
in-Chief, General Lake, paid his first visit to the Emperor 
on the 16th. On the following day he informed the 
Governor-General that “ His Majesty received me seated 
on his Throne when the presents were delivered and 
the forms usual on these occasions were observed.” Three 
days later Lake was again called to the darbar and 
honoured with a khiVat and the title of Samsam-ud- 
Daulah AshJa*-ul‘Mulk, Khan Dauran Bahadt^, Sipah* 
salar Path Jang? It appears that Shah *Alam, who was 
thoroughly acquainted with and. had personal experience 
of the C^pany’s methods, wanted to lose no time 
in making it clear that the British should consider 
themselves to have taken the position of the Marathas 
and were therefore to act in his name and on his behalf. 
It was for this reason that he thou^t it necessary to send 
in October an iinduly delayed reply to the letttt of the 

^ M^Jundv, J.n., Jieto JUanmokmMoymd At A SvIwiiOB 

ftom Official lUeordi^ p. 
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Governor-General dated 27 July. He further clarified 
his claim to sovereignty by rewarding the Company’s 
forces “ for these exemplary services ” and granting “ a 
donation to the victorious troop^of the sum of 5,38,000 
rupees 8 annas.” He wrote tofthe Governor-General, 
whom he addressed as Farzand-USa^adatmand, “As 
the designs of our faithful servants' have now happily 
succeeded, the time is now arrived for your Lordship, in 
conformity to the distinct and obligatory engagement 
described to us by your Lordship yourself, in the letter 
which you lately transmitted, to secure to yourself, happi¬ 
ness temporal and eternal and permanent reputation by 
fulfilling that engagement, and to carry into effect that 
which may provide for the interest and welfare of the 
servants of thislmperial Court, . . . and tor thehappiness 
of the people of God, through the aid and services of the 
officers of the Company’s Government. 

“ For the rest, consider our boundless favour to be 
extended to your Lordship in a daily increasing degree.”' 

Wellesley was clever enough to see through the mean¬ 
ing of Shah ‘Alam. He tried to evade the issue of the 
status of the Company vis-a-vis the Emperor. The first 
round of this long-drawn battle of wits between the Com¬ 
pany and the Mughul Emperor was, however, won by the 
latter. On 8 August, Wellesley’s agent. Lord Lake, com¬ 
mitted his Government to acknowledging the sovereignty 
of the Emperor in these words: “ I am cordially disposed 
to render your Majesty every demonstration of my 
loyalty . . . and attachment and 1 consider it to be a dis¬ 
tinguished honour, as it is a peculiar privilege, to execute 
your Majesty’s commands.”^ Shah *Alam confirmed and 
in fact strengthened this recognition of his sovereignty 

1 Italics an authorV 

^ A SeketkA from Official Raoords, p. 7 (from Sect. Q>ns. 2 Match, 1804, 
No.114). 

’ Laka'a lattac quoted io MughtOst p. 35. 
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in the most unambiguous terms. When accepting the 
British offer of protection he had made clear ** that 
hereafter there be no want of obedience or cause of 
dissatisfaction to me.”* On the other hand, after the 
capture of Delhi the Governor-General was anxious to 
seize every opportunity to evade a clear acceptance of 
Mughul sovereignty. He was not prepared to accept 
the position of “ a loyal subject ” which, in the hour of 
crisis, Lake had so clearly promised in his correspondence. 

Differences also arose between the Company and the 
Emperor on the amount ot pesh-kash^ for the expenses of 
the Royal Household. Another point at issue was the ob¬ 
servance of the Court etiquette by the Governor-General 
and other representatives of the Company. The Mughul 
and British interpretations of the agreement on the issues 
of the stipend and etiquette were as irreconcilable as on 
the question of sovereignty. Neither party was prepared 
to yield. In actual practice, however, the Company had 
its way because it was the stronger party. The decision of 
the Company’s Government on what they called ” a per¬ 
manent arrangement for the support of His Majesty Shah 
Allum, and of the Royal Household ” was communi¬ 
cated to the Emperor ifi May, 1805. According to this 
communication, a portion of territories on the bank oi the 
Jumna was assigned in part provision for the maintenance 
of the Royal family :lts administration was entrusted to 
the Resident. Two Courts were to be established for the 
people of Delhi and the assigned territory and they were to 
administer justice according to the Muslim Law. The 
sentence of death could not be executed without the sanc¬ 
tion of the Emperor. A provision ot Rs. 90,000 per 
month was made for the Royal Household. This could 
be raised to Rs. 1,00,000 if the assigned territory yielded 

* Lake's letter qiioted in Twtii^o/ (kt Mu(ptids^ p. 36. 

* UiecaUy it means oAring. 
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that much. Besides this, Rs. 10,000 was to be paid for the 
celebration of some Hindu and Muslim festivals by the 
Court. The question of the sovereignty of the Emperor 
was deliberately left untouched. It would have been 
risky to repudiate Mughul sdvereignty openly. In the 
case of princes with a lesser Status—Nawabs of Oudh, 
Carnatic, Surat and the Nizam of Hyderabad—^Wellesley 
had followed a policy of unmasked high handedness and 
had achieved his ends through a series of bullying tactics. 
The Mughul Emperor, however, was situated differently. 
Popular sentiment and tradition alike vested the Mughul 
throne with a special prestige. In the words of a British 
historian, “ It must have taxed the ingenuity of Lord 
Wellesley, ... to design a scheme for the continuance or 
restoration ofthe Empire onasmall scale—a scheme where¬ 
by Shah ‘Alam might become more than a pensioner, a 
pageant, and a puppet, and yet less than the substance of a 
sovereign. He was to be a King and yet no King—a 
something and yet nothing—a reality and a sham at the 
same time. It was a solace to us, in the * great game,* to 
know that we ‘ held the King;* but it was a puzzle to us how 
to play the card. It was, indeed, a great political paradox, 
which Lord Wellesley’s Government was called upon to 
institute; and he did the best that could be done, in the cir¬ 
cumstances in which he was placed, to reconcile not only 
the House of Taimur but the people who still climg rever¬ 
entially to the great Muhammadan dynasty, to the state 
of things which had arisen out of those circumstances.”* 

However, Shah *Alam, perhaps having no option, took 
the offer at its face value. In a shuqqdh to **<our bdoved 
son” issued in reply to this offer he complained that **the 
monthly stipend of 60,000 rupees is all that has been 
received.”^ He was not satisfi^ with the augmentati<m 

1 Kaye, J. W. and MaUeaoo. O. a. HUitry Ott SmSm ilAMtU' (New 
Imixetiioa, London, 1818), II. 4. 

2 Malumdar, p. 37. 
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projmised in the offer because it would not allay the em¬ 
barrassments of the royal family. Referring to the reactions 
of his people he said: ** What will the public understand 
from such a provision and by whom will it be deemed 
suitable to the occasion?” For Shah ‘Alam the matter 
was urgent; and one can easily understand his anxiety 
to settle the issue in his life-time, because * it would be a 
source of comfort before we quit this transitory life to 
have it in our power to distribute the above sum amongst 
those who possess the strongest claims upon our Royal 
affection and justice.” But this was exactly what the 
Company would not do and His Majesty must die without 
having “ the source of comfort ” which he so ardently 
desired and sought. The view that the arrangements 
made by the Government of Wellesley were to the 
Emperor’s satisfaction/ would be a misinterpretation of 
facts, and the statement that “ for Shah ‘Alam it was 
sufficient ”* is tantamount to accepting the stand taken by 
the Company’s Government. 

On Shah ‘Alam’s death his eldest living son, Akbar 
Shah, who had been recognized as heir-apparent, ascended 
the throne.’ The ceremony had to be performed before 
the burial of the last Emperor’s body, early in the 
morning, because, according to the Resident who was 
present “ the proclamation of the accession of the new 
sovereign should, if practicable, precede the general 
knowledge of the demise of the late King.” It is rather 
significant that when proceeding to the Diwan-i-Khas to 
ascend the throne the new Emperor whispered to the 
Resident “ that he was persuaded, the British Government 
would not attach to its support, any conditions, which 
would wound his feelings or prove injurious to his dignity.” 

1 M^jumdar ([ntroduction), p. 32. 

2 Spear, p. 39. 

3 Shah 'Alam died on 5 Ramaram, 1221 A. H. Ifia ion at«nndid tlw throna nn 
tha followiof day. Ste Mnhammaii Fiqir, JmHTMhTawmedk p. 363. 
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The Resident replied rather emphatically that “ the British 
Government was incapable of making any stipulation of 
an unworthy nature.”* 

During the next fifty years which constituted the last 
phase of the decline of the Mughul dynasty the Emperors 
were faced with three problems : the enhancement of 
the pension, the maintenance of their legal suzerainty 
vis-a-vis the Company’s Government; and the question of 
succession to the throne. The differences between the Em¬ 
perors and the Company on all these seemingly unim^rtant 
issues could be traced to a single phenomenon. The 
Emperor was the de jure sovereign and wanted not only 
to retain that position but also secure its recognition. 
The Company during the course of the last fifty years had 
snatched power from the hands of the various princes and 
rulers and had ultimately reduced them to the position 
of puppets or pensionaries. They followed the same policy 
in the case of the Mughul Emperor and treated him in a 
manner which indicated that he was just a dignified pen¬ 
sioner. The Emperor on his part wanted to maintain the 
legal position that he was the real sovereign and had 
appointed the Company as his agent to carry on the work 
of administration. With the expansion of the Company’s 
power and dominions, however, the position of the 
Emperor became weak and untenable. Gradually he was 
deprived of the privileges of honour and dignity which in 
the beginning he was allowed to enjoy as a matter of right. 
Ultimately a decision was taken to end the institution of 
the Mughul throne. 

On Akbar Shah’s accession, the Governor-General 
sent a letter of congratulations assuring “ Your Majesty 
that the British Government will at all times be happy to 
manifest every attention to Your Majesty’s service to the 
security of the happiness, dignity and tranquillity of Your 

t RMident’s Letter, 20 November, 1806. 
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Majesty and the Royal family.” The Emperor availed 
himself of the opportunity of emphasizing his suzerainty 
over the Company by writing in reply to the above letter 
that “ our sacred mind has long been impressed with the 
conviction that the fidelity and loyalty of the chief officers 
of the British Government exce^ even what you have 
represented in your address.” Nor did he forget to remind 
the British Government of their responsibility to “ fulfil 
the promises which were given to His late Majesty with 
respect to a further augmentation of the sources of His 
Majesty’s convenience and comfort.”‘ Unpalatable though 
these words must have been, the Company’s Government 
swallowed them as they continued to do for a considerable 
time similar remarks and statements of the royal epistles. 
Metcalfe who was assistant to the Resident did not 
quite agree with the Government’s attitude towards the 
Emperor. “Even upon the vestige of authority that re¬ 
mained to him,” he wrote, “ the Shah was inclined to pre¬ 
sume; and the excess of delicacy and generosity with which 
a man of Mr. Setan’s temper was sure to treat the poor 
puppet, tended to increase this natural presumption.”* In 
I his private correspondence also we have clear evidence of 
Metcalfe’s views on this question; he was in favour of a 
policy which would make the Emperor “ see very clearly 
that he is a mere shadow.” Metcalfe’s chief, Setan, 
thought otherwise; he believed “ that by yielding to the 
king the exercise of power in small points we shall be able 
to oppose him with a better grace on great and important 
occasions.” Later history shows both were wrong in their 
expectations, although it is difficult to say who was more 
wrong. 

Akbar continued pressing his demands in spite of 

* Akbar Siah*s reply (6 February, 1807) to the Letter of the Govetnor-OenefaL 

* Kaye. John Wflliam. W* ^ Ofm^xmda»e* Ourkt, Lord Mfetetd/lt, 
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persistent discouragement by the Company’s representa¬ 
tives. He decided ultimately to send an envoy to Calcutta 
for direct negotiations with the Government of the Com¬ 
pany. Shah Haji was selected for this purpose. On 
reaching Calcutta he had a long interview with the Persian 
Secretary of the Governor-General. The result of the 
interview and the reactions of the Government were com¬ 
municated to the Resident at Delhi. “ To concede any 
points however to the King,” said the letter of the Persian 
Secretary, “ on the representations of his private agent 
which had been rejected through the regular and estab¬ 
lished channel of official intercourse, would obviously 
destroy the just influence and authority of British Resident 
at His Majesty’s Court.... It is obviously necessary that 
the mission of Shah Haujee should terminate unsuccess¬ 
fully.” In Calcutta, every effort was made not to let 
Shah Haji’s mission be invested with a formality; khWat 
sent by the Emperor for the Governor-General was 
received through the Persian office. Thus the Government 
refused to acknowledge the superiority of the Emperor. 
Similarly the other issues raised in the Imperial ’etters were 
not decided by the British Government in accordance 
with the demands of the Emperor. The latter, 
however, continued to press what he undoubtedly 
considered to be his legitimate claims, and the Governor- 
General ultimately decided to recommend to the Board 
that the Emperor’s “ stipend ” be raised to twelve lakhs a 
year. Apparently Akbar seemed to have received the 
news with satisfaction, but in reality he was determined to 
carry on his efforts and not to yield to any pressure. The 
second attempt in this connection was made through 
Pran Kishen who was sent to Calcutta without the 
Resident’s knowledge and was to proceed to England as 
Mughul Ambassador if he thought it necessary. Pran 
Kishen* however* betrayed the confidence of his master, 
sent him false reports and kept him in the dark regarding 
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the true state of affairs. 

The nature of Pran Kishen’s mission was soon dis¬ 
covered ; his correspondence was seized and forwarded to 
Metcalfe. The latter confronted the Emperor with this 
evidence of his diplomatic game. But the only moral 
that the Imperial advisers could draw from this incident 
was that “ their diplomatic skill was not the equal of Bri¬ 
tish cunning.’*' The next step taken by the Emperor 
was to move the Nawab-Wazir of Oudh. Prince Jahangir 
accompanied by Qudsiah Begam went to Lucknow in 
1812. But the shot misfired: the Emperor’s letter to the 
Nawab fell into the hands of the Resident at Lucknow. 
The result was that the payment of the additional 
“ stipend ” was stopped until contrition was shown by 
the Emperor. 

In 1813, Hastings assumed the office of the Governor- 
General and held it until the beginning of 1823. This 
period witnessed a great change in the Company’s policy. 
“ There was no longer any reluctance to assert our posi¬ 
tion as the paramount power. It was a necessary part of 
the scheme then to put down the fiction of the Delhi 
Empire.”^ Soon after his arrival in the sub-continent, the 
new Governor-General decided to go on a tour of the 
upper provinces. The Emperor wanted to receive him, but 
the question of ceremonial stood in the way of their formal 
meeting. Akbar insisted on the observation of the Court 
etiquette: the Governor-General was to be treated as a 
subject and was to present nazr. But the Governor- 
General would not agree to it. “ This procedure on my 
part was dictated not more by the tenure of the recent 
Act of Parliament which declares the sovereignty of 
the Company’s possessions to be in the British Crown, 
than by a clear conviction of our impolicy in keeping up 

‘ SpMr.p.43. 

0 K»y« and Malleson. n, 6. 
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the notion of a paramountship in the King of Delhi.” ' 
Hastings wanted to do everytliing that lay in his power 
to correct “ our impolicy,” and in doing so he went to the 
extent of encouraging the Nawab-Wazir to assume the 
title of kingship. He exercised pressure upon other Prin¬ 
ces as well to break their traditions of formal allegiance 
to the Mughul Throne. For instance, he refused permis¬ 
sion to the Raja of Jaipur to have his tika ceremony per¬ 
formed by an agent of the Emperor. Hastings took these 
steps because he could not depart from the “established 
principle of discouraging every communication between 
His Majesty and foreign states, that can tend to keep 
alive or resuscitate the expiring notions of his supremacy 
and their dependence; or give colour to the semblance of 
a distinction between his acts and those of the British 
Government.”^ 

Another measure which affected the Emperor’s pre¬ 
rogatives was the stoppage of nazrSy which had hitherto 
been presented on behalf of the Governor-General seven 
times a year. The abolition took place soon after Has¬ 
tings’ arrival in 1813, the pretext being that the Governor- 
General’s status was not lower than that of the Emperor. 
Later, however, the Commander-in-Chief *s nazr was also 
stopped. In reply to an enquiry from the Agent at Delhi, 
the Secretary to the Government wrote : “ I am directed 
.. . to communicate to you the determination of the Go¬ 
vernment that the practice of presenting nuzzurs to the King 
on behalf of the Commander-in-Chief at the several 
festivals specified shall not be revived.” ^ On occasions of 
complimentary visits, however, the nazrs were offered; 
but Amherst did not offer nazr even when he attended the 
darbar. Ultimately all nazrs were stopped except that of 

' Tlte Privatt Journal of the Marquess of Hastings (London, 1858) I, 318>19. 

» C. T. Metcalfe (Secretary to the Oovernnient) to Ochterlony, Rei i* 
dent at Delhi, dated 6 May, 1820. 

* Delhi Residency and Agency, pp. 377-78. 
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the Agent and the Commandant of the Palace Guard. In 
1844, Ellenborough abolished these too, because “ he 
deemed that the offer of even this inferior token of leudal 
submission is inconsistent with ihe relative position of 
King of Delhi.” But the Directors did not agree with the 
Governor-General and issued a directive ” that if the King 
should remonstrate on the subject, the former practice 
should be conceded to him ... we presume that this has 
been acted upon.” The Government at Calcutta sup¬ 
pressed these orders until the Emperor reminded them that 
” I understand now that the Hon. Court was pleased to 
disapprove the order which was passed by Lord Ellen¬ 
borough . . , ,” and expressed his surprise “that the 
necessary communication on this head had not been made 
to me through the Agent up to this date.” The Agent was 
then ordered by the Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
West Provinces to inform the Emperor that the Directors* 
despatch “ did not concern nazrs.” When this came to 
be known the Government formally asked the Lieutenant- 
Governor if the Directors’ directions had been acted upon. 
The Lieutenant-Governor replied that he did not consider 
the directive to be “positive order,” and then gave his 
own comments on it. The Government at Calcutta was 
too willing to accept the explanation and the Governor- 
General advised Bahadur Shah “ that no reliance should 
be placed by your Majesty on any statements that may 
be made to you on the subject of the Court’s orders, except 
those conveyed in due form by the Governor-General’s 
Agent in Delhi.”' A twentieth century British historian 
is more than justified in adding his comment that “ His 
Majesty might well feel that no reliance could be placed 
on the word of the governor-general.” Bahadur Shah’s 
feeble voice of protest was, however, soon drowned in the 
roaring of guns on the battle-fields of the Sikh wars. 


Quoted in Spear, Twilight of the Mughuls, p. 57. 
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The next blow dealt by Hastings’ Government was on 
the official titles used by the Governor-General in his cor¬ 
respondence with the Emperor. Formerly the Governor- 
General’s letter was officially called an ^arzi (petition), in 
which the Emperor was addressed in a manner which 
clearly implied his sovereignty. This was replaced by 
titles implying equality of status.* Later the “ Head of 
the British Government ceased to address any written 
communication whatever to His Majesty.” 

Another incident may also be mentioned. Akbar 
Shah wanted to send a letter of condolence on the death 
of the King of England (1820). But Hastings would not 
allow this. In spite of these slights circumstances forced 
the Emperor to be more accommodating though he did 
not officially concede the Company’s contention. This 
is indicated by the concessions made on the occasion of 
Amherst’s attendance at the darbar. He was allowed to 
sit in the presence of the Emperor and was granted 
exemption from nazrs, which had been refused to Hastings. 
The official version of the ceremonial observed on this 
occasion of the visit of the Governor-General to the 
Emperor is interesting. “ Mirza Salim,” writes the Persian 
Secretary in his letter dated 3 March, 1827, ” came to the 
Residency to conduct the Governor-General to the Palace. 
When the Governor-General’s sowaree reached the inner 
gate called the Nuqqar Khanah, the Resident and the seve¬ 
ral gentlemen of His Lordship’s suit alighted from their 

' The actual titles were these ; Ba ‘art i aqdas i Brayaban i Astanah i 
Sidrah Nishan i Khudew i Zamin o Zaman. Qiblah i ‘AUtm o ‘Alamygn Ka'bah i 
Jahan o Jahanian Hazrat Zill i Subhani. At the end, the Govemor-General called 
himself thtfidwi or vassal of the Emperor. In the changed formula the atqab were 
merely honorific and pointed to an equality of status between the writer and the 
addressee rather than the superiority of the latter over the fonner. The actual 
formula was : "Durrat ut Taj i Afsar i Soltama o Shdir Yar i zib Afta i Aivaif t 
KhUafat o Jahandari, Khusraw i Mamlakal i Adi o RtfM, Shahr Yar t BAwar 
I Dad o Na^ai Khattadallahu Mulkuhu wa Sattanatuku bar tank I xandr i Mmtr 
MIhr Tanwir Muharrar wa munkashaf me Gardaitml," Tn the end the G ov emor- 
Geoeral calls himself Niaz Mmd i dargah i lUAt, 
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elephants, according to custom, and proceeded on foot, 
whilst the Governor-General was carried in his Tonjohn to 
the steps of the Dewan i Khass. The King came into the 
Hall of Audience from the apartment called the Tasbih 
Khanah, at the same moment that the Governor-Genera) 
entered on the opposite side, and, meeting His Lordship 
in front of the throne, embraced and welcomed him in the 
most cordial manner. His Majesty then ascended the 
Takht i Taoos, or Peacock Throne, and the Governor- 
Genera) took his seat in a State chair in front of it, on the 
right, and sat at right angles to His Majesty, the Resident 
and other officers present as well as the chief personages 
of the Court all standing. No nuzzers presented. After 
a short conversation consisting entirely ot expressions of a 
complimentary and congratulatory nature, the King took 
a handsome string of pearls and emeralds from his neck 
and placed it around that of Lord Amherst, His Lordship 
rising to receive the Royal gift. Utter^ was then given by 
the King, and His Majesty, descending from the Throne, 
took the Governor-General by the arm and led him to the 
door of the Tusbih Khanah, where His Lordship took 
leave.” This was on 15 February ; nine days later the 
Emperor returned the visit by going to the Residency. Of 
course, here too he sat on the Peacock Throne,“which had 
been previously placed in the principal room of the Resi¬ 
dency for the purpose.” The privilege of a scat in the 
presence of the Emperor was not without a precedence: 
Dara Shukoh had enjoyed it in the days of Shah Jahan. 
Nor was the honour of a visit by the Emperor to the resi¬ 
dence of a'subject unique in the history of the Mughuls. 
For the Governor-General it was a meeting on a footing 
of equality, but the Emperor thought otherwise. He sat 
on the Peacock Throne, the Governor-General on a 
chair; the GovemOr-General accompanied him to the 
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doorof the Tasbih Khanah on the first occasion and up “to 
the Royal litter in the veranda “ in the second meeting at 
the Residency. For Akbar Shah the significance of this 
ceremonial was far greater than the British Government 
could realize; it rehabilitated Imperial prestige to some 
extent in the eyes of the people. The Emperor agreed to 
this interview because his refusal might have had “ injur¬ 
ious consequence. ’’ The Emperor hailed the visit of Lord 
Amherst “ with feelings of the fullest confidence and delight 
at the prospect which it afforded of securing to me the 
fulfilment of the pledges that had been given me, and the 
realization of all my desire.’” 

To obtain “the fulfilment of the pledges,’’ the Emperor 
prepared and forwarded “a statement of our affairs,” 
which has passed in the British records as a “ Paper of 
Requests presented by the King of Delhi,” on 1 March, 
1827. Prefacing the statement with a reference to “the 
exalted dignity of the House of Timour ” and “the good 
faith and justice of the British nation and government,” the 
Emperor recounts the pledges given by the Government 
through Lord Lake and adds a few more demands. The 
Persian Secretary to the Governor-General gave to the 
Emperor’s wakily Afzal Beg, an idea of “the good faith and 
justice of the British nation and government ” by teUing 
him that the articles referred to in the statement could not 
be regarded as public engagements. This must have come 
as a rude shock to the Mughul Court, because this agree¬ 
ment which was the basis of its relations with the Company 
was now disowned by the latter. That Lake’s correspon¬ 
dence would be treated by the British Government as mere 
complimentary letters was something which the Mughul 
Emperor could not even dream of. What, then, was the 
basis on which the Government of the Company had been 
acting for over a quarter of a century in their dealings 

i Shuggak ct the Bmpetor addressed to the Resident, dated 26 Novemlwr, 
1131, hi itommoAMi Roy and At Lart Mo^udOy p. 219. 
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with Delhi ? This was beyond the comprehension of the 
Mughul Court. Nevertheless the Emperor could not accept 
this position ; Afzal Khan wrote a lengthy and properly- 
argued reply, and the Government decided to ask for com¬ 
ments from the Agent. Metcalfe, who now held the post, 
was openly unsympathetic to the Emperor and therefore 
took his stand on the Persian Secretary’s argument, 
amplifying it further in his long note. The Calcutta Govern¬ 
ment accepted Metcalfe’s views and recommendations. 
Having been thus disappointed in his efforts to persuade 
the Governor-General-in-Council to accept the contention 
that the Company was bound by the pledges and under¬ 
takings conveyed through Lake, the Emp)eror decided to 
take his case to the British Government in London. 

RammohunRoy, who was selected by the Emperor for 
this work, had already become a well-known figure in the 
social and intellectual life of Calcutta. He was given the 
title of Rajah and authorized by the Emperor to prepare a 
memorandum of his claims and demands, which he was to 
take to the King of England. The document is fairly well 
drafted and conveys the ideas of the Emperor on various 
issues mentioned in it. The British King is addressed as 
‘ My Brother ’ and at the very outset it is made clear that “ I 
approach your Majesty with the language of fraternal 

equality.” Tlien the document goes on praising the 

addressee but very carefully refers to “ a small portion of 
your Majesty’s subjects (who) are permitted to exercise the 
Government of these vast and populous territories which 
it was the glory of many of my ancestors to rule in person,” 
and expresses a hope that ” your Majesty will not permit 
them wantonly to violate the solemn engagements of their 
faith and honour pledged to the once dreaded and illus¬ 
trious but now powerless House of Timour.” The British 
King is reminded oi the articles ot the iqrarnamah which 
” were transmitted to my august father from the Governor- 
General in Council in conformity with the promise made 
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by Lord Lake” and which had laid down the “ mutual 
obligations of the contracting parties.” Then follow 
brief references to the various obligations which the Com¬ 
pany’s authorities had undertal^n but failed to discharge. 
The question of the pesh-kash reives prominence because 
the Emperor was financially worried. A reference to 
violations of the terms of the agreement is made rather 
tauntingly: “ Because the Govemor-General-in-Council 

condescends to recognize in me an empty title, is it there¬ 
fore that the solemn faith of the British nation and Gov¬ 
ernment may be wantonly broken?” Anticipating the 
fears of the British Government that an augmentation of 
the pej/i-toA might enable the Emperor to , lay by some 
money for ‘ machinations’ against them, he made the offer 
that he would not retain more than 12 lakhs of rupees in 
his treasury. In the end the Emperor makes it emphati¬ 
cally clear, and constitutionally speaking this is the most 
significant part of the document, that “ I will not condes¬ 
cend to accept and your Majesty will disdain to confer as 
favour that which is due as a right. I rest my cause in 
your Majesty’s high-minded sense of honour and justice.” 

Rammohun’s mission created some stir. The Com¬ 
pany’s authorities in India did not like that the Emperor 
should send an envoy to the King of England and therefore 
it aroused “ hatred, scofiing, and abuse” in some quarters.’ 
Before his departure for England (19 November, 1830), 
however, Rammohun informed Bentinck that “ I have 
determined not to appear there as the Envoy of His Majes¬ 
ty Akbar the Second, but as a private individual.”* Tliis 
could hardly have been done with the consent of the Em¬ 
peror. However, he reached England in April, 1831, and 

* The suspicions of the heir-apparent that dbe question of succession was also 
included in the task entrusted to Ranunohun led the Prince to send a complaint to 
the Oovemor-Qeneral. Rammohun, however, wrote to the Prince remonstrating 
agaiiut the insinuations made against him. 

a Quoted by Majumdar (p. Ivii) from Coltot's life ami Letters ef Jtstfa 
Mammofum Roy. 
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presented the document both to the Court of Directors 
and the Board of Control. After considerable lapse of 
time the Directors communicated their decision that they 
would agree to raise the pesh-kash from 12 to 15 lakhs, 
provided that the Emperor gave a razinamah that he would 
receive it “ in full satisfaction of all claims of every des¬ 
cription that he may be supposed to possess.” This ” so 
pleasing a piece of intelligence ” was communicated to the 
Emperor by the Agent on 12 July. 1833, and a request was 
made for ” a gracious reply.” This came soon enough and 
in these words : ‘‘ That the Court of Directors should have 
caused this addition to the annual provision (pesh-kash) 
has very sensibly gratified me. But as my claims which 
rest upon compacts concluded with officers of theCompany 
are of higher nature and the Royal agent I have sent for 
the purpose of prosecuting them is still in England; until 
1 receive information from him I must decline acceding to 
the conditions proposed.”* His reply was taken by the 
Government at Calcutta as a refusal and the question was 
closed. Rammohiin’s mission thus ended in total failure; 
however the rumour that the ‘ Royal agent ’ was presenting 
the case of Akbar Shah in England seems to have encour¬ 
aged other fallen and oppressed chiefs to try the method, 
but none met with success. 

Akbar Shah’s pecuniary difficulties, particularly the 
pressure from his debtors, forced him to change his atti¬ 
tude; he yielded to the conditions laid down by the Govern¬ 
ment for an enhanced pesh-kash. On the execution of 
razinamah the Emperor was asked to give a list of the 
members of the Royal family among whom the enhanced 
amount was to be distributed. The Emperor sent the 
list, but to his great surprise instead of accepting it the 
Government drew their own list according to which not a 
pice was to go to him, to his sons or other members of his 


' Reproduced by M^jumder, p. 233. 
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family. This was too much for him; he refused to accept 
the Government’s list and demanded that his razinarruzh 
should be returned. Before anything could come out 
of it, the Emperor died (1837). 

Bahadur Shah ascended the throne assuming the title 
Abu-l-Muzaffar Siraj-ud-Din Muhammud Bahadur Shah 
Badshah-i-Ghazi. As a mark of honour, 82 guns were 
fired from the ramparts of the forts at the three Presiden¬ 
cies. Lord Auckland sent congratulations to “ my royal 
and illustrious friend” assuring him that the “British 
Government will at all times be happy to manifest every 
attention to your Majesty’s welfare, and to the security 
of the happiness, dignity and tranquillity of your Majesty 
and the Royal family.” He had not been long on the 
throne when an occasion arose for the Governor-General 
to fulfil this promise. Like his father Bahadur Shah also 
demanded an increase in his allowances. The Company’s 
Government wanted the new Emperor to agree to the 
renunciation ofall his claims and sign an agreement to this 
effect. The Emperor refused and expressed surprise at 
this demand, and in a subsequent shuqqah he pointed out 
that the Government being blessed with power and free¬ 
dom of will “the execution of a Deed of the nature required 
is, therefore, under such circumstances, unbecoming.” 
Negotiations, though continued for a long time, pro¬ 
duced no substantial result. The Emperor did not 
agree to a renunciation of claims and the Court of Direc¬ 
tors gave their final verdict in the despatch dated 11 Feb¬ 
ruary. 1840, that “ it being impossible for us to waive this 
condition the King must be considered as having declined 
the offered benefit.” 

Another important incident of the early years of the 
reign was that Auckland expressed a desire to pay a visit 
to tbP Emperor in the course of his tour of the upper prov¬ 
inces; but he wanted to meet him on terms of ‘perfect 
equality.’ No nazrs were to be presented and the Em- 
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peror would be expected to make a return call on the Gov¬ 
ernor-General. Bahadur Shah did not agree to waive the 
Court etiquette beyond what had been done on the occa¬ 
sion of Lord Amherst’s visit to Akbar Shah II. The 
Governor-General had, therefore, to abandon the idea of 
meeting the Emperor and, “forego the pleasure he had 
promised himself of becoming personally acquainted with 
His Majesty.”’ 

Bahadur Shah was not discouraged by these failures 
and disappointments in his effort to persuade the Com¬ 
pany’s authorities to fulfil their promises and commitments. 
He decided to make an appeal to Queen Victoria through 
a personal messenger. For this purpose an Englishman, 
reputed to be a person of philanthropic inclinations, was 
selected. George Thompson who was on a visit to Cal¬ 
cutta was approached by a representative of the Mughul 
Emperor. He agreed to accept the responsibility and 
came to Delhi to receive his formal appointment as Agent 
of the Emperor. Bahadur Shah conferred on him the 
title of Safir-ad-Daulah Mushir-uUMulk Bahadur Muslih- 
Jang and gave him a namah addressed to the British Queen. 
Thompson left Delhi on 7 November, 1843, for Calcutta 
on his way to England. The letter did not repeat the 
grievance but contained an appeal. “ I am now old,” 
wrote the Emperor, “ and have no ambition left for grand¬ 
eur. I would devote my days entirely to religion, but I feel 
anxious that the name and dignity of my predecessors 
should be maintained, and that they may descend to my 
children unimpaired, according tothe original engagements 
made by the British government. It is hoped from your 
Majesty’s exalted character for virtue and good faith that 
your Majesty will, in consideration of the friendship which 
has so long existed between your Majesty’s predecessors 
and this ancient House, command your servants, under 

' Letter from the Secretary to Government to the Agent to the Governor^ 
General at Delhi, dated 12 February, 1838. 
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whose protection the Chiefs of India have placed them¬ 
selves, to give a prompt and just consideration to the 
representations and claims I have laid before them.”* 
The representations and claims referred to in the letter 
had been communicated to the Government in January, 
1843. They covered matters pertaining to the dignity and 
enhancement of the allowances, such as orders to the 
Indian chiefs to attend the imperial durbars, present nazrs 
and receive titles and khiVats, the establishment of the 
royal mint and recognition of royal currency, the abolition 
of the correspondence on terms of equality and the restora¬ 
tion of nazrs by the Government dignitaries. Thompson’s 
mission, how ever, was not recognized by the Court of 
Directors, and with regard to the Emperor’s claims they 
communicated their decision to the Government that most 
ot them were unmaintainable and were, therefore rejected. 
The East India Company now seems to have started its 
policy of finishing the institution of the Mughul Throne 
gradually. 

The prerogative of receiving nazrs was being regularly 
clipped by the various Governor-Generals until Lord 
Ellenborough gave a finishing touch to this old practice 
by abolishing it altogether. This measure was approved 
by the Court of Directors. 

The next step was taken by Dalhousie. He wanted the 
Red Fort to be vacated by the Royal family. In support of 
his views he wrote : “ Here we have a strong fortress in 
the heart of one of the principal cities of our Empire, and 
in entire command of the chief magazine of the upper Pro¬ 
vinces—which lies so exposed, both to assault and to the 
dangers arising from the carelessnesses of the people 
dwelling around it—that it is a matter of surprise that no 


I JVanslatioH of a Letter or Namah from His Imperial Majesty the Emperor 
of DeUti to Her Most Gracious Majesty Victoria the Queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland and ail their Dependencies, Majumdar, p. 287. 
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accident has yet occurred to it.”' He wanted to utilize 
the Fort for keeping the stores. He would not even wait 
for the demise of the reigning Emperor and went to the 
extentof suggest! ngthe use of‘the extreme measure of with¬ 
holding the royal stipend ’ if Bahadur Shah did not agree 
to vacate his ancestral palace. In England the question 
became the subject-matter of a conflict between the Court 
of Directors and the Board of Control. The Court of 
Directors negatived the proposal of Dalhousie, but when 
their draft went from Leadenhall Street to Cannon Row 
it met with a determined opposition. The main argument 
ot the Board was that if the Muslims would ever think of 
resisting the domination of a Christian power they would 
naturally rally round the Emperor. The Court rebutted 
this by saying that the removal of the Emperor would 
create disaffection amongst the Muslim sections of the 
population. But the Board was obdurate and directed, 
‘ according to the powers vested in them by law,’ that the 
despatch was to be sent in the form settled by them. 
Dalhousie received these instructions in 1850. He had 
learnt of the controversy that his proposals had created 
and, theiefore, decided not to enforce the instructions for 
the time being, although he still held the same view3. 

In the meantime Dalhousie was presented with another 
problem. Prince DaraBakht’s death in 1849, had re-opened 
the question of succession. Mirza Fakhr-ud-din, the eldest 
living son, was not favoured by the Emperor. Dalhousie 
seized the opportunity and corrupted theMirzaby promis¬ 
ing to recognize him as heir-apparent provided that he 
agreed to vacating the Red Fort and meeting the Governor- 
General on terms of equality. Fakhr-ud-din swallowed 
the bait and was proclaimed heir-apparent against the will 
of the Emperor. But in 1856 he also died and the Gov¬ 
ernor-General was once again called upon to take a deci¬ 
sion on the question of succession, ^hadur Shah again 

' Kaye and MaHeaon, History of ike JruBm Mutiny, 11, 12-13. 
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pressed the claims of his son by Zinat Mahal, the youthful 
Jawan Bakht. Once again the Governor-General utilized 
the opportunity for gaining his object, ignored the Em¬ 
peror’s recommendation and recognized another Prince, 
Mirza Quwaishy as heir-apparent. This time the Company’s 
Government made a long stride and succeeded in 
persuading the Prince to accept the condition that the 
title of King would be abolished and the head of the House 
of Timur would be called merely a Shahzadah. Of the 
reasons which prompted Canning’s Government to take 
this drastic step the most interesting was that ‘ there is 
every appearance that the presence of a Royal House 
in Delhi has become a matter of indifference even to the 
Mohomedans.’* The Governor-General had not to 
wait even for a year to see how shallow this thesis was, and 
it is difficult not to agree with the comments of a modem 
English historian on this unsound policy. “ So a govern¬ 
ment, ” writes Percival Spear, “ which had forgotten the 
caution of Metcalfe, Elphinstone and Bentinck about the 
fragility of the British dominion in India, almost jauntily 
threw over a policy which that caution had enjoined. 
They thought that no pro-Mughul sentiment existed, ‘even 
among the Mohomedans,’ because they had lost the 
habit of regarding Indian sentiment at all. The removal 
of anomalies, the flattening out of local usage, the con¬ 
formance of all with the regulations, the measurement of 
everything by the yardstick of utility, were for them the 
deepest statecraft. But like their intellectual masters, they 
left “ imagination out of their system, and imagination 
governs mankind. ”2 This was the worst of the many 
crushing blows which the last Prince of Timur’s House 
had to bear during a period of twenty years that he sat 

I From the Secretary of the Oovenunoit to India, Foreign Department, to 
Ofikiating Sec^taiy to Govnnroent, NorUi-Westem Provinces, dated 29 August, 
18S6, Delhi Residency and Agency, p. 465. 

Spear, p. 59. 
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;on the throne of his ancestors. 

The War of Independence, the end of the Mughul 
Empire and of the Government of East India Company 
are some of the most important events of our history 
in the nineteenth century. Because of such vital issues 
Bahadur Shah’s personality has not received due atten¬ 
tion; an impartial study of his character will show that he 
was a Prince gifted with many qualities. 

Bahadur Shah had seen with his own eyes the gradual 
decline of the Mughul Government and the consequent 
usurpation of de facto power by the Marathas and later 
by the Company. He had received good education and 
training in manly sports, and had early begun to develop 
n taste for poetry and mysticism. Like some other mem¬ 
bers of the royal family he received his early spiritual train¬ 
ing under the well-known scholar of the day, Maulana 
Fakhr-ud-din Chishti.' After his death the Emperor 
became a disciple of his son. Shaikh Qutb-ud-din.^ 

He has written a number of poems and couplets in 
praise of the two shaikhs. On the accession of his father 
(1806), Bahadur Shah was proclaimed heir-apparent. 
Since then he spent his time mostly in writing poetry and is 
reckoned among the leading poets of Urdu. He was 
deeply influenced by the sufi ideals; on his accession to the 

* He was the son of Maulana Nizam-ud-cUn Aurangabad!, who originally 
came from Kakori in Oudh. Maulana Fakhr-ud-din was bom in Rabi'1, 1126 . H. 
Under instructions from his father he came to Delhi in 1160 A. H. and remained 
there till his death in 1199 A. H. (1785). 

3 Bahadur Shah refers to the incident of becoming disciple of the two 
Shaikhs in the following lines; 

A Jib ^ ^ ^ 

Cfy “Mj-* 
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throne he started enrolling disciples and giving them 
training in his silsilah.' 

Courteous and polite in manners, gentle and consi¬ 
derate towards all, noble, pious and God-fearing, the last 
of the Mughul Emperors commanded respect among all 
sections of the people. He had no authority as a ruler 
and his resources fell far short of his requirements, but 
for twenty eventful years he was able to maintain, in the 
face of bitter and almost overwhelming opposition, the 
dignity of his position as the de jure sovereign of Delhi. 
Under the circumstances it was no mean achievement. 
With the outbreak of the War of Independence he resumed 
powers of government, which he and his immediate ances¬ 
tors had always claimed, belonged to them. That he failed 
in his effort to liberate the sub-continent from the yoke of 
foreign rule and had to pass the last days of his life in 
extreme poverty, grief and anxiety, does not vitiate in 
the least the glory that attaches to him as a fighter in the 
cause of freedom. 

1 To this practice of the Emperor we find a reference in Ohalib'i Mihr-i- 
Nlmruz in the following lines: 

(3*i^ jlj ji U 



CHAPTER 11 


BRITISH INTEREST IN AFGHANISTAN 

One of the provinces of the Mughul Empire resisted, 
with varying degrees of success, British encroachment on its 
liberty. Afghanistan became an independent State in 1747, 
when Ahmad Shah Abdali established the rule of the 
Sadduzai* dynasty. A man of uncommon physical 
strength and political acumen, Ahmad Shah, carved out a 
great empire which included Afghanistan, Khurasan, 
Baluchistan, Sind, Peshawar, Kashmir and the Panjab. 
Ahmad Shah Abdali died in 1773, and soon after his 
empire was dismembered. Thereupon the possibility of a 
Russian invasion from the north-west steadily drew the 
attention of British statesmen to the question of India's 
defence in that quarter. 

British interest in Afghanistan may be traced back to 
the fear of a Russian invasion of the British possession 
in the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent. Russia was anxious 
to establish a belt of satellites along the southern shores 
of the Caspian Sea.^ In 1774, Russia managed to 
acquire from Persia a territory stretching to the foot of 
the Caucasus.* In 1783, the Empress Catherine of 
Russia successfully persuaded Heraclius, the Prince of 
Georgia, to renounce his dependence on Persia and to 
swear allegiance to Russia. By 1800 Russia had 
managed to secure in her favour the abdication of Prince 
George XIII of Georgia. The annexation of Georgia 

> One of the clans of the Abdali tribe, more amunonly known tinoe his time 
0^ the name cf Dunani. 

* Bottlger, D. O., EngUmd aid Russkdn Ctntral Asia (1879) 1,194. 

• Lyons, Gapt. O., Af/^KBiistai the Buffer State, p. 57. 
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was an indication of Russian designs in the East. In 
1807, Napoleon Bonaparte and Czar Alexander met at 
Tilsit, and projected an invasion of British India by a 
confederate army which should unite on the plains of 
Persia.* But the two emperors soon fell out and the 
project collapsed. 

The British dread of Russian intentions in Central 
Asia prompted them to enlist the support of Shah 
Shuja‘-ul-Mulk of Kabul and Raja Ranjit Singh of 
the Panjab by sending political missions to their respective 
Courts. 

In 1809, Lord Minto, Governor-General of the British 
possessions in India, sent a mission to Shah Shuja‘-ul- 
Mulk. The mission, which was led by Mountstuart El- 
phinstone, met the Shah at Peshawar, but it failed to achieve 
much, for the Shah’s d minions were in the throes of 
a dangerous rebellion. A friendly treaty^ was, however, 
concluded binding the Shah to prevent the passage of the 
French and the Russians through his Kingdom and the 
English undertook to send help to Kabul in the event of 
a Franco-Russian advance tov/ards Afghanistan. 

In the third decade of the nineteenth century the 
Russians were found advancing towards the Caspian Sea. 
In 1828, a treaty, called the Treaty of Turkmanchai, 
was concluded between Russia and Persia, which gave 
the former preponderant influence over the latter. Soon 
after, the Russian Envoy in Teheran, Count Simonich 
started stimulating the ambition of Fath ‘Ali Shah, the 
Ruler of Persia, which led him to the enterprise of con¬ 
quering the independent principality of Herat on the 
western border of Afghanistan. 

AU this constituted a serious menace to the British 
possessions in India. Lord Auckland, the Govemor- 

■ Trench, F., T..e Russo-huUm Question, p. 4. 

Aitchison, Sir U., A ColleclUm of Treaties, Engatements and Sanads. 
Relating to India (1892), XI, 336. 
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General received in 1836 a dispatch' from the Home 
Government warning him of the dangerous character 
of the Russian action in Persia and urging him to 
interfere in Afghanistan to prevent the extension of Per¬ 
sian dominion in that quarter and to raise a timely barrier 
against ciny encroachment of Russian influence. 

The situation in the year 1837 brought Afghanis- 
' tan into the foreground of the field of British and Indian 
politics. Russia was currently believed to be planning an 
attack on India, which made Russophobia once again a 
leading element in British public opinion.^ The British 
statesmen were convinced of the need of bringing 
under British influence the Government of Afghanistan 
; and securing the goodwill and alliance of its Ruler with 
a view to making him sufficiently strong to resist Russian 
^and Persian pressure. It was, in fact, as a coun¬ 
terstroke to Russian machinations in Persia that Lord 
Auckland decided upon sending Sir Alexander Bumes 
ostensibly on ‘ commercial mission ’ to Afghanistan, but 
actually to ascertain the real state of affairs in the country. 

Amir Dost Muhammad Khan Barakzai, who had 
made himself supreme in Kabul in 1826,^ and was the 
f sovereign Ruler of Afghanistan at the time, received 
the mission with all diplomatic courtesy. Bumes 
explained to him the object of his mission which was ‘ to 
bind the two powers in a tie of friendship.’ The Amir 
appreciated the idea, but asked him to prevail upon his 
Government to exert diplomatic pressure on Raja Ran- 
jit Singh to restore Peshawar to Afghanistan. The 
valley of Peshawar had been a part of that Kingdom 
when it was occupied by Ranjit Singh in 1834.^ 

f 

I The Ctmtbridge History cf British Foreign Policy (1783—1919), II, p. 209. 

“ Ibid., 199; Davies, C. C., The Problem of the North-West Frontier, p. 2 
Tieodi, The Russo-IndUm Question, p. 11. 

• Ttmkh-h4mir Abdul Rahman Khan, II, 328. 

‘ Muhammad, Faiz, Sircdut-Tawmikh (Kabul, 1913), p, 125 (1250 A. H.). 
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The British Government, anxious in its own interest 
to secure the integrity of the Sikh Kingdom declined to 
accede to the proposal of the Amir.* 

The Amir was greatly hurt by the supercilious reply, 
and in bitter despair, he ‘chose tp betake himself to the 
embraces of a Russian suiter.^ He received Vitkevich, a 
Russian emissary who had arrived in Kabul on 19 
December, 1837, but had not even obtained audience of 
the Amir before 12 January, 1838. Burnes’ mission, which 
had failed in its object, left Kabul on 26 April, 1838. 

The Home Government pressed Lord Auckland to 
take decisive measures in Afghanistan; he decided, in the 
heat of the moment, to forestall the coming danger by 
acquiring a direct control over Afghan politics. This 
was to be done by replacing, by force of arms, Amir Dost 
Muhanunad Khan, the ruling Amir, by Shah Shuja‘-ul- 
Mulk,^ and thus converting Afghanistan into a buffer State 
between Russia and the British possessions in India. 
Auckland failed to appreciate the extent of the animo¬ 
sity which this would excite among the Afghans towards 
the English. 

On 26 June, 1838, the famous Tripartite Treaty was 
concluded between Ranjit Singh and Shah Shuja‘-ul-Mulk 
under the guidance of the British Government. On 1 
October, 1838, Lord Auckland issued the famous Simla 
Declaration ’ in an attempt to justify his action. He dealt 
with the origin and causes of the proposed war and the 
policy of the British Government in regard to the whole 
business. He charged the Amir of Kabul with ‘ making an 
illegitimate claim on Peshawar and forming schemes of 
aggrandisement and ambition injurious to the security 
and peace of the frontier of In^a, and with giving his 
undisguised support to Persian designs in Afghanistan.’ 

t Corrtspondmct Relating to Afi^onistan^ Indian pnpen (1839). IndSa and 
the Fdr Eaet (1833—39). pp. 20S-6. 

* He bad been a pensknier at Indhiana sinoe 1816. 

> Naab, Cbarlea, History of the War in Af ^ mt is tan (London, 1834), p. 99. 
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Thus the First Afghan War was formally declared 
in October 1838. Mr. W. H. Macnaghten was appoint¬ 
ed ‘ Envoy and Minister on the part of the govern¬ 
ment of India at the court of Shah Shuja‘-uJ-Mullc * 
and Captain Bumes ‘ Envoy to the chief of Kalat or 
any other state.’ Lieutenant-Colonel Wade was nomi¬ 
nated to accompany Prince Timur and the Sikh contingent 
by the Peshawar route. 

The invading army, mobilised al Firozpur in the later 
part of November 1838, consisted of 9,^' men of all 
arms and 38,000 camp followers ^ Besides, an army that 
had been raised for the immediate service of the Shah, 
numbered 6,000* troops. It marched from Ludhiana on 
15 November, and by 10 December, 1838, the main force, 
called the ‘Army of the Indus ’, began the long march. Its 
line of march^ was south-westerly through Bahawalpur, 
and then, after crossing the frontier of Sind, down the left 
bank of the Indus to the crossing point at Rohri. Then 
it took the north-westerly direction and. after passing 
through Shikarpur, arrived at Dhadar (now in the Kalat 
State in Baluchistan) on 10 March, 1839. Thence it penet¬ 
rated, with great loss of life and property, throu^ the 
barren and inhospitable wastes of Baluchistan, and arrived 
at Quetta on 26 March.’ 

On 6 April, General Sir John Keane, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Bombay army, arrived to assume the com¬ 
mand of the ‘Army of the Indus *, and the next day the 
army resumed its march: the Shah pushed in advance of 
General Sir John Keane and his army in order to receive 
the homage of the people. 

' 7^ Army of the Indus, p. 3. 

” Stooqtider, J. H., Memorlab of Afghanisttm, p. 19. 

* The Army of the Indus, p. 3; Atkmson. Junes, Ejqyeddbm hao Afj^smdsteei, 
p. 6. 

* The oiginel plan of the canqiaign was to move the main force to Fediawar 
and theoce throuih the Khaibar Pm to Kabul. But Ri^ja RapHl Sjogli refused 
to allow the IMtIah army to mardi through his dondnion. SoleV IMtiaie bt 
A fi kud MU m, p. 2S. 

* The Amy bf the Mt$, p. 61. 
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The main force was encamped in the neighbourhood 
of the city of Qandahar on 25 April.' The three ‘ Qan- 
dahar brothers ’ lost heart; one of them made peace with 
the Shah and joined him with a retinue of two hundred 
horsemen; the other two fled towards Persia.* The Shah 
entered the city accompanied by the Biitish Envoy, his 
staff and the chief officers of his contingent. 

Dost Muhammad Khan had not expected the first 
attack from Qandahar. He had, therefore, despatched 
his son, Muhammad Akbar Khan, to contest the passage 
of the Khaibar, so that the gallant Akbar was stationed 
at Jalalabad. When the British forces captured Qandahar, 
the Amir become alarmed and he began to adopt 
necessary measures of defence. He sent his other 
son, Muhammad Afzal Khan, to the Ghilzais hoping 
to incite them against the intruders and to urge them 
to offer them stout opposition. The Amir was 
personally to take up a position on the road between 
Kabul and Ghaznin.* 

On 8 May, Shah Shuja‘-ul-Mulk was proclaimed King 
with every pomp and external honour. A parade of the 
British troops was held to impress the populace But 
national enthusiasm was missing from the scene.* 

' The Army of the Indus, p. 93; Stocqu«kr, J. H., Memorials of Afghanistan, 
p . 24; Atkinson, James, Es^dition into Afghanistan, p. 129. 

> ° Sale's Brigade in Afghanistan, p. 38; Russia’s March Towards India, n, II. 

* Dost Mohammad Khan in Calcutta Review, March 1847, p. 49. 

* Havelock, Captain Henry, in his Narrative of the War in Afghanistan, 
remarks, " Unless i have been deceived, all the national enthusiasm of the scene 
was entirely confined to His MiqMty's immediate retainers. Tlw people of 
Khandhar are said to have viewed the whole affair with the most mortifying 
indifference. Few of them quitted the city to be present in the Plains. " Lawrence, 
Sir George, on page 11 of his bocdc, Forty~three Years in India, remarks that ‘ none 
of the Shah's own subjects come to pledge their allegiaiKe and the country was 
clearly against us.* 

3 The Army of the Indus, p. 143; Outram, Caqit. James, Rough Notes qf the 
CmpaitH in Sindeand d^tmistan, p. 85; Durand, The First Afghanistm Wm 
tmd Us Omses, p. 169. 
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The army stayed at Qandahar till 27 June,* when it 
resumed its march and arrived at Ghaznin on 21 July.* 

Ghulam Hyder Khan, Dost Muhammad Khan’s most 
reckless son, was at Ghaznin at the time. The city of 
Ghaznin was very strongly fortified. The Afghans rushed 
upon the invaders from their hiding place and tried to 
oppose their advance. They applied their swords and 
shields against their enemies in defending themselves 
from their bayonets.^ But eventually Ghaznin had to 
surrender; Keane garrisoned the place and resumed his 
march on Kabul on 30 July. 

The news of the fall of Ghaznin reached Dost 
Muhammad Khan at Kabul the same day at 5 p.m., 
for he had posted horsemen at every eight miles 
on the Kabul-Ghaznin road. He marched to the 
Ghaznin road and on 2 August drew up his force at 
Urgandeh* some ten miles from Kabul. It consisted 
of 13,000 men and 30 pieces of artillery. He made a 
stirring appeal to his forces for loyalty, but it inspired 
no worthy response. Dost Muhammad Khan was 
shrewd enough to feel the pulse of his followers. It 
became clear that he must choose between the degradation 
of subjection and flight, and he finally decided to leave the 
country to its fate. With his two gallant sons, Muham¬ 
mad Afzal Khan and Muhammad Akbar Khan, a small 
band of faithful and resolute sardars, a single small gun 
and a few hundred horsemen fled towards Bamyan.* 
From there he went to Bukhara. 

On? August, 1839,* Shah ShuJa‘-ul-MuIk was escorted 
in truimph by the British officers through the streets of 
Kabul into the Bala Hissar. The reception accorded to 
the Shah by the people was cold. 

' Outram. Capt. James, Rough Nota of the Campaign In Stnde and AfghmAe- 
tan, p. 91. 

® The Army of the Indus, p. ^79. 

* Letter of Sir John Keane to Lord Auckland, dated Haadquarten 
8 August, 1839. 

* A fertile vall^ on the commercial route from Kabul to Turklstan. 

3 Letter Sir Jtriin Keaoe to Lord Auckland, dated Headgpailen Kabid, 
I August, 1839. 
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The Army of the Khaibar under Prince Timur and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wade left Lahore on 12 January, 
1839,' and arrived at Peshawar about the middle of March 
1839^ Since Dost Muhammad Khan had recalled his son, 
Muhammad Akbar Khan, to Kabul,’ Wade was able to 
force his way through the Khaibar Pass with little oppo¬ 
sition. On the night of 27 July,^ he took possession of 
the post of ‘Ali Masjid, and on September 3, 1839,* he 
entered Kabul. 

An army of occupation numbering 10,000 was left at 
Kabul under Sir Willoughby Cotton. Major-General 
Nott was sent from Quetta to command the principal 
strongholds of the country. On 18 September, 1839, the 
Bombay column commenced its march back to India. 
On 15 October, General Sir John Keane left Afghanistan 
for India. 

Dost Muhammad Khan wandered about for some 
time, and then reached Bukhara, where the treacherous 
Khan cast him into prison. But it was not long before he 
managed to escape from the prison. 

He subsequently raised a force and captured a few 
important places like Bajgah and Syghan. A number of 
his erstwhile opponents joined him till the number swelled 
to 10,000. 

On 18 September, 1840, he fought gallantly against 
a British force under Brigadier Dennie.® Thence he 
marched to Kohistan and fought and won the famous 
Battle of Purwandura’ on 2 November. But soon after 
(4 November) he came to Kabul and tendered his 
submission to the British Envoy. 

He was sent to India, where he was confined 
first in Calcutta and then in Dehradun for two years until 
he was liberated on 3 November, 1842. 

> Ali, Shaharoat, The Sikhs and Aftham, p. 46. 

” Ibid., p. 2S2 (footnote). 

* The Army of the Indus, p. 220; Side's ^igade in Afghanistan, p. 43. 

Stocquekr, J. H., Memorials of Afghardstm, p. 43. 

3 Atki^n, James, Expedition into Afghadstan, p. 321; Durand, The First 
Afighm War and iliOatses,^. 204; Stocqueler, J.H., Memorials of Afthanistan, p. 45. 

* Stocqueler, J. H., Memoridb of Af^aadaum, p. 82. 

7 Lawrence, Sir Oeorye, Forty-three Years in India, p. 46. 
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Soon after his arrival in Afghanistan, Sir William 
Macnaghten, the chief political authority, had realizedthat 
Shah Shuja‘-ul-Mulk was not popular with the people, 
who looked upon him as a stooge and not the sovereign 
ruler of an independent kingdom. To add insult to in¬ 
jury, some of the British officers stationed in Kabul, mis¬ 
behaved themselves, committing immoralities in the very 
heart of the country.’ 

The fear of the British military power, which had over¬ 
whelmed the people, gave way to impatience with foreign 
yoke; and they began to manifest a hostile disposition 
towards the intruders. But it was more than two years 
before the tempest of national indignation gathered force. 

In April 1840, the Ghilzai chiefs blocked the road 
between Kabul andGhaznin. In December 1840, a rising 
broke out among the Durranis to the west of Qandahar. 

In November 1841, Bumes was murdered at the 
capital, the treasury sacked and the greater part of the 
ammunition and provisions fell into the hands of the 
assailants.^ 

In December 1841, the Envoy tried to come to terms 
with the principal insurgent chiefs with Prince Muhammad 
Akbar Khan at the head, and offered a draft treaty which 
recanted every item of the policy proclaimed in the famous 
Simla Declaration. But on 2 3 December, 1841, the En¬ 
voy, while in a conference, was shot through the body 
with a pistol by Muhammad Akbar Khan. 

On 6 January, 1842, a force consisting of 4,500 fighting 
men, 12,000 camp followers besides some women and 
children, set off from Kabul to find its way back to India 
through the Khaibar Pass. Most of the officers were 
killed before they had reached Gandamak, some 28 
miles west of Jalalabad. 

' ‘ The Outbreak ip Cabul and its Causes ‘ in CaJeutfa Review, Deconber, 
1850, p. 311. 

- ' Afghanistan after the Revolt ’ in Bhekwood Magatint, July, 1842 
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One solitary Englishman, Doctor Brydon, escaped and, 
sotely wounded, reached Jalalabad on the afternoon of 
13 January, 1842.* 

On 4 April, 1842, the Shah led an army against Jalal¬ 
abad, but next day he was fired upon by a party of mus¬ 
keteers and he died on the spot. His murder was a signal 
for fresh intrigues among the several chiefs of Kabul. 

Thus it was that a fully trained and equipped British 
army of regular soldiers was annihilated by a few thou¬ 
sand indisciplined and untrained hillmen. 

Lord Auckland was succeeded by Lord Ellenborough 
(1842—44), and the latter decided in favour of retaliatory 
measures for the recovery of the lost honour of the English. 
An army under General Pollock marched into Afghanistan 
through the Khaibar Pass. The Afghans under Muham¬ 
mad Akbar Khan put up an obstinate defence, but they 
failed to hold the enemy at bay. General Pollock entered 
Kabul on 15 September, 1842, and planted the British 
flag once again on the top of the Bala Hissar. General 
Nott marched his way from Qandahar via Ghaznin, and 
reached Kabul in September, 1842. 

In October they blew up the great covered bazaar* of 
Kabul and levelled to the ground the principal mosque.* 

On 2 October, the combined forces of General Pollock 
and General Nott turned their back on Kabul and 
marched off. 

On their way back they razed Jalalabad to the ground 
and destroyed the fort of ‘Ali Masjid. 

Dost Muhammad Khan was liberated on 3 November, 
1842. On his way through the Panjab he met at Lahore, 
on 20 January, 1843, Raja Sher Singh, who gave him a 
royal reception, and treated him with distinction and 

I r>urand, The First Afghan fFar artd its Causes, p. 377; Sale's Brigatk 
in Afghanistan , p 137; tyre, Sir Vincent, Military Operations at Cabul, p 233. 

^ Slocquelcr. J H., Memorials of Afghanistan, p. 289. 

“ Keene, A History of India, II, 163. 
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honour. They entered into a formal treaty’ of friend* 
ship on this occasion. 

On his arrival at Peshawar he had an attack of typhoid 
fever which necessitated a break in his journey and deten¬ 
tion for twenty days. His son, Muhammad Akbar Khan, 
at the head of a host of Afghan chiefs of position, received 
him at Jalalabad. The people of different clans gave 
him a rousing reception in Kabul. 

The Amir was keen on making Swat a part of his king¬ 
dom, and in 1858, he brought a large force to Jalalabad.’ 
But the British Government took exception to the Amir’s 
designs on Bajaur and Swat. The Amir thereupon aban¬ 
doned the design. 

In 1848, Diwan Mul Raj, Governor of Multan, and 
Sardar Chatter Singh, Governor of Hazara, sought the 
Amir’s help against the English, promising to return to 
him Peshawar, Derajat and certain other districts, which 
at one time formed part of the Afghan Kingdom. 

His adhesion to the Sikhs was a cause of anxiety to the 
British, as the western Muslim population would with¬ 
draw its sympathies from their cause in favour of the 
Amir.’ 

On 25 November, 1848, the Resident at Lahore wrote 
to the Governor-General that the Amir was in commu¬ 
nication with Sardar Chatter Singh and that Peshawar 
had been made over to the Barakzais.* A letter from 
Diwan Mul Raj addressed to the Amir was intercepted’ 
on the Jhang road. 

I Tbe Efitish Government objected to any allusion being made to it in Defotla> 
tlon to which it was not a party . Letter from the Secretary to Covetnment of 
India to the British Envoy at Court of Lahore, dated Agra. 17tb March, 1843. 
Book No. 133 Letter No 45, Piaijab Records. 

i Proceedings No. 50-53 Political Department, ending 19th March, 1839. 

* Ihip«s relating to the Papjab (1847—8), p. 337. 

• /6W., p. 436. 

s Reaidaat at Lahore to Oovemmeat, dated 20tb Daoember, 1848, Papers 
relatiac to the Pu^ab. p. 480. 
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The Amir descended' from Kabul to occupy Peshawar. 
Lawrence held Peshawar with a garrison of 8,000 
Sikhs, but the Sikh garrison went over to the Afghans, 
attacked the Residency and carried off Lawrence and 
others as prisoners. ^ TTie Amir took possession of Pesha¬ 
war, and his two sons. Ghulam Haider Khan and Muham¬ 
mad Akram Khan, at the head of five thousand Afghan 
horse, marched on to Attock. On 29 December, a part 
of the Afghan army reached the bank of the Indus.* 
Lieutenant Herbert, finding himself weak, surrendered at 
Attock on 3 January, 1849,^ and the Afghans occupied 
the fort. 

On 21 February, 1849, the Afghans stood shoulder to 
shoulder with the Sikhs at the famous battle of Gujarat 
and threatened the left wing of the British force. But 
the British force had the upper hand, and the combined 
Sikh-Afghan forces were totally routed. 

Sir W. Gilbert pursued the Afghans and occupied 
Attock on 17 March.* 

The Amir had, in the meantime, heard of the flight of 
his army and on 19 March, he precipitately retreated 
from Peshawar.^ 

For about thirteen years, after the Amir's release from 
India, all diplomatic intercourse betweer the Amir and 
the Indian Government remained suspended, although 
correspondence of a friendly nature’ continued to pass 

I Aitchison, Sir U., Colleciion ofDreattes, Engagements tmd Sanads^ XI, 312. In 
Ferri«r, History of the Afghans^ on page 399, it is remarked that the Amir deacciKled 
in person upon the plains of the Indus with 15,000 men. Latif on page 487 of hia 
History of the Punjab, says that having proclaimed himself soveicign of 
Peshawar the Amir marched to the Indus and threatened Attock 

'' Wheeler, History of India, Afghaidstan, Nepal, p. 603. 

* From Lieutenant Herbert to Resident at Lahore, dated 2nd January, 1848, 
Papers relating to the Pupjab, p. 509. 

* Fiom CaptainAbbot to Resident at Lahore, Papers relating tothe PaEdab, p.SlO 

Burgess, The Chronology of Modern India, p. 352. 

* From Major General Gilbert to Adjutant General, Peshawar, dated 21st 
March, 1849, Papen relating to the Paidab, p. 654 ; Lawrence ComroentariM on the 
Papeta Campaign (1848—49), p. io8. 

* Amir Post Muhammad Khan's Letter to Govemor*Geiieral, dated 3rd Jan* 
uary, 1844: 5 September, 1844, Book No. 163, Letter No. 133, Pmdab Records. 
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between them. The British Government was anxious 
again to promote commercial relations between India and 
Afghanistan. 

Early in the year 1850 the Amir’s son, Muhammad 
‘Azim IGian wrote to the British Government for the 
renewal of intimate friendly intercourse with his father ' 
But the British Government informed him that the Amir 
should himself begin negotiations.^ 

In 1853, the Shah of Persia proposed to form a quad- 
ruple treaty with Kabul, Qandahar and Herat for mutual 
defence against their common enemies. But the Amir of 
Kabul did not approve of this scheme. Thereupon Persia 
attempted to bring about a collision between Herat and 
Qandahar, which, according to the first article of the 
Convention, would have afforded her sufficient reason for 
interference. The attitude of Persia towards Afghanis¬ 
tan being threatening, the Amir in 1854 invoked the aid 
of the British Government. 

On 30 March, 1855, a treaty of friendship was con¬ 
cluded at Peshawar between the British Government and 
the Amir. Next year the Persian forces occupied Herat 
and the Amir felt obhged to appeal to the English for help. 
He came to Peshawar in January 1857, and concluded 
an agreement confirming the Treaty of 1855. 

He was asked to accept a British Mission at his Court. 
He tactfully declined the offer, but a Wakil, ‘not a 
European officer,’ could remain in Kabul to represent 
the British Government. The Amir was to get a sub¬ 
sidy of one lakh of rupees a month for so long as his 
services might be of use to the British Government.* 
The Amir faithfully adhered to the terms of the agreement. 

Amir Dost Muhammad Khan died in 1863, and a 
period of dvil strife ensued in Afghanistan. After a long 

' Proceedingf of Politicsl DqMitment, Nos. 18-20 ending 23 March, 1850— 
Pm/ab XecoTfb. 

" IM., Nos. 24-28 ending 4 May, 18S0. 

■ * The Ruadant in Central Asia ’ in Quarterly Review, October 1865, p. 466 
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process of struggle among twelve out of the Amir’s six¬ 
teen sons, Sher ‘Ali, eventually succeeded in establishing 
himself, in 1868, as the Amir of Kabul. 

The Second Afghan War, like the First Afghan War, 
resulted from the British fear of Russia’s aggressive policy. 
Since the outbreak of the Crimean War (1854-56), (he Eng¬ 
lish and Russian policies had been at cross purposes. The 
steady advance of Russia towards the northern frontiers of 
Afghanistan prompted the British “ to build up a strong, 
friendly and united Afghanistan, which should serve as a 
buffer state between us (the English) and Russian aggran¬ 
disement.” Russian influence was fast increasing in 
the valleys of the Oxus and the Jaxartes rivers. The 
Russians reduced Bukhara to the position of a tributary 
in 1866, formed the new province of Russian Turkistan 
in 1867, and annexed Samarqand and Khiva in 1872. 

Sher ‘Ali was conscious of the value of the position of 
Afghanistan as a buffer State between Russia and British 
India and also of the great jealousy that existed between 
these powers. Though cool and calculating, he was not 
hostile to the British in India. He was, however, anxious 
to maintain the independence of Afghanistan. His meet¬ 
ing with the Indian Viceroy at Ambala in 1869 seemed to 
make things slightly easier for the English. He asked for 
two promises ; 

(a) The Government of India would recognize no 
other person as the Amir of Kabul; 

(b) They would help him in case of foreign aggression. 

But what he got was a letter which declared that the 

attempts of any rivals would be viewed ‘ with severe 
displeasure ’ and that the Government of India would 
endeavour to strengthen the Amir’s position. 

In 1873, a year after the Russians had occupied Khiva, 
the Amir sent one of his Ministers to India, where, at 
the Simla Conference, he tried to secure an unequi¬ 
vocal guarantee against possible Russian attack on 
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Afghanistan. But he was told that there was no need for 
any formal guarantee and that the English would abide by 
their settled policy. In 1874, when Sher ‘Ali announced 
his younger son ‘Abdullah Jan, as heir to the throne of 
Afghanistan, Lord Northbrook, Viceroy of India 
(1872—1876), refused to recognize him as such. This, 
in addition to the apathetic attitude of Lord Northbrook, 
created in the Amir feelings of disaffection. Then events 
moved fast towards a crisis. 

In 1875, Lord Lytton came to take up office as the 
Viceroy of India. He was to break away from the policy 
of ‘ masterly inactivity ’ and to initiate a new basis of rela¬ 
tions with the Amir of Kabul. He was to dispatch a 
mission to Kabul asking the Amir to accept a permanent 
British Resident who should have free access to the fron¬ 
tier positions of Afghanistan.’ In return the Amir was 
to receive a gift in money and a handsome stipend. 

The Amir could not, even if he had desired, concede 
these demands which would have involved the sacrifice of 
independence and which the Afghans would not tolerate. 

The Amir’s inability to accept the terms was evident, 
for if he admitted a British Mission, he would have little 
excuse for refusing to receive a Russian one. He, there¬ 
fore, politely declined to accept the British mission and 
he was acting within his rights to do so. 

In 1877, the British occupied the long-coveted post of 
Quetta which commands the Bolan Pass and controls the 
road between Qandahar and the Bolan. It was done 
probably as a countercheck to Russian movements. Sher 
‘Ali took it as an act of unfriendliness on the part ot 
the English. From this point he leaned more and more 
towards Russia. 

On 11 August, 1878, a Russian mission under Colonel 
Stolietoff, was received by the Amir of Kabul. Lord 
Lytton took offence to this measure and dispatched a 

' Archibald Forbci, The Af^tm p. 163. 
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mission to Kabul under Sir Neville Chamberlain. On 
21 September, Major Cavagnari who led the advance party 
of the mission, rode up to ‘Ali Masjid in the Khaibar Pass, 
where he was stopped by an Afghan officer under orders 
from Kabul. Thereupon the mission withdrew to 
Peshawar. An ultimatum was sent to the Amir of Kabul 
on 2 November, demanding full and suitable apology 
and his consent to a permanent British mission in 
Afghanistan. 

At the expiry of the ultimatum on 20 November, the 
Indian Government declared war, and British troops 
forced their way into Afghanistan bv the Khaibar, Kurram 
and the Kohjak Passes. 

Sher *Ali had created a large standing army which was 
in uniform and which underwent regular drill and carried 
arms of precision. He was possessed of several hundred 
cannon. He had collected in the Bala Hissar vast quan¬ 
tities of gun powder. When, in his hour of trial, he 
appealed to Russia for help, he was advised to make his 
peace with the English if he could. Thus finding his 
cause weak, Sher ‘Ali escaped across the country to Turkis- 
tan, where he died at Mazar-i-Sharif on 21 February, 1879. 
He was a man of high calibre as a ruler and soldier. 
His son, Ya‘qub Khan, whom, before his flight, he had 
appointed as his regent, became the nominal master of 
Afghanistan with little or no power to dictate terms. He 
was shifty, unstable and lacked in character; he could 
offer little effective opposition to the invading armies. 
It was with this man that a treaty was made at Gandamak 
on 26 May, 1879, according to which the districts of Kur¬ 
ram, Pishin and Sibi were ceded to the British Govern¬ 
ment along with the permanent control of the Khaibar 
and Michni Passes; a British Resident was to reside at 
Kabul with agents at Herat and other places on the Af¬ 
ghan frontier; the Amir promised to enter into no engage¬ 
ment with foreign States, nor to take up arms against any 
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foreign State, except with the concurrence of the British 
Government, who undertook to support the Amir against 
any foreign aggression with money, arms or troops; the 
Amir and his successor were to receive an anmoal subsidy 
of six lakhs Of rupees; commercial relations between India 
and Afghanistan were to be protected and encouraged, 
and a telegraph line was to be constructed between Kabul 
and Kurram. 

Afghanistan lost its sovereign status and became vir¬ 
tually a feudatory of the British Crown. Only titular rank 
and nominal sovereignly remained with the Amir who 
agreed to conduct his foreign relations with the advice and 
in accordance with the wishes of the Indian Government. 

Sir Louis Cavagnari was appointed the first British 
Resident in Afghanistan. Though clever and energetic, 
be lacked tact and far-sightedness so essential in a diplo¬ 
mat. He entered Kabul on 24 July, 1879, with his com¬ 
panions, but not long after his arrival he found himself 
regarded with suspicion by the proud Afghans. On 3 
September, a riot broke out and the Residency building 
was set on fire. The Resident and his whole entourage 
were massacred by riotous troops; Ya‘qub Khan was 
helpless or indifferent to their fate. 

A war of retribution was immediately declared by the 
British Government, and the British troops, under General 
Roberts, marched into Afghanistan in October. Ya‘qub 
Khan, the wretched Amir, came out of Kabul and 
committed himself to the protection of General Roberts 
and his army at Kushi. 

Lord Lytton’s Afghan policy thus failed, repeating the 
bloody consequences of Lord Auckland's rash Afghan 
policy in 1838—42. Lord Lyttonwas replaced, as the 
Viceroy of India, by Lord Ripon (1880—84). 

On 12 November, General Roberts proclaimed an 
amnesty in favour^f those who had fought against the 
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British troops on the condition that they should surrender 
their arms, cease hostilities and return to their homes. 

General Roberts held a darbar in the famous Bala 
Hissar citadel and asked Ya‘qub Khan to attend the func¬ 
tion, but he said that his life was too miserable for long 
endurance, that he would rather be a grass-cutter in the 
British camp than remain the Amir of Afghanistan.* 

A proclamation was issued on 28 October, announc¬ 
ing that the Amir had, of his own free wiU, abdicated his 
throne and left Afghanistan without a government. 

‘ The British Government now commands that all Afghan 
authorities, chiefs and sirdars, do continue their function 

in maintaining order. TheBritish Government after 

consultation with the principal sirdars, tribal chiefs. . . - 
will declare its will as to the future permanent 
arrangement to be made for the good government of the 
people.’ 

General Roberts stationed himself at Sherpur canton¬ 
ment outside the city, and established a British Governor 
in Kabul. The latter was engaged in the work of dis¬ 
mantling the famous citadel of Bala Hissar which the 
proud and Afghan sirdars treated as an insult to their 
national sentiment. He sent out Governors into the 
provinces to receive tribute in kind from the people. 
Ya'qub Khan remained in close imprisonment in the 
General’s camp until 1 December when he was deported 
to India. 

Before long the flame of discontent spread and the 
whole country was up in arms. The Afghans fought with 
determination and stubbornness. They occupied Kabul, 
and General Roberts had to confine his little force within 
the four walls of the Sherpur cantonment. He remained 
on the defensive for nine days, and on the 24th he re-occu¬ 
pied Kabul and the Bala Hissar. On 5 May, Sir Donald 
Stewart arrived there from Qandahar and took over the 

Archibald Forbes, The Afghan Wars, pp. 205-6 
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chief command in North-Eastern Afghanistan from Gene¬ 
ral Roberts.* 

Ayub Khan, another son of Sher ‘Ali, who was in 
possession of Herat at the time, was making hostile pre¬ 
parations. In June 1880, he left Herat and advanced 
towpds Zamindawar. On 17 July, his cavalry arrived at 
Girishk. Ten days later the struggle started. The Af¬ 
ghans caused panic among British ranks. At Maiwand 
he inflicted a severe defeat on a British force led by Gene¬ 
ral Burrows. The disaster on the English side was very 
great; 21 British oflicers and 971 men were killed in the 
fight, and a large quantity of arms and equipment had to 
be abandoned.’ The scene of the disaster was some 45 
miles from Qandahar. 

Ayub Khan then marched on to invest Qandahar and 
a party of his cavalry appeared at the city gate on 30 
July. The local population was immediately expelled from 
that city. On 15 August, General Brooke and several 
British oflficers were killed in action outside the city. 
Meanwhile General Roberts had arrived there from Kabul 
at the head of the ‘ Kabul-Qandahar Force. ’ His arrival 
caused a great commotion in the Afghan camp. On 
1 September, battle began. The Afghans fought hard, but 
they were completely routed. Ayub Khan retreated to 
Herat accompanied by a handful of soldiers; the remain¬ 
ing force having scattered over the country. 

Sardar Sher ‘Ali Khan, who had been appointed Gov¬ 
ernor of Qandahar under Ya‘qub Khan,was now persuaded 
to abdicate and retire to India. Qandahar later on 
surrendered to the Amir of Kabul. 

Thus the Second Afghan War proved as disastrous for 
the British as the First Afghan War. Gladstone, while 

* W. Janrotd, Leaden ef Men — Roberts, p. 180. 
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condemning Lord Lytton’s rash policy, r^arked in 
Parliament: 

“ We made war in error upon Afghanistan in 1838. 
To err is human and pardonable. But we have erred a 
second time on the same ground and with no better 
justification . • . Tliis error has been repeated in 
the face of every warning conceivable and imaginable, 
and in the face of an unequalled mass of authorities.” 

Wpon soon came to terms with ‘ Abdur Rahman Khan, 
a long-exiled nephew of Sher ‘Ali. He was the son of 
Afzal Khan and the eldest grandso*i of Amir Dost Mu¬ 
hammad Khan. He had hved in Tashkand as a Russian 
pensionary for over eleven years. A man of deep insight 
into the affairs of his country, ‘Abdur Rahman Khan was 
decidedly the most competent heir to the Kabul throne 
after Amir Dost Muhammad Khan. He was formally 
recognized as the new Amir of Kabul on 22 July, but he 
was to ‘ have no political relations with any foreign power 
except the English.’ The demand for the maintenance of 
a British envoy at Kabul was, however, abandoned. 
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THE FALL OF SIND 

In the words of Mounstuart Elphinstone, the British 
conquest of Sind in 1843, imm^iately following the 
humiliations in Afghanistan, resembled “the conduct of a 
bully, who having been kicked down in a street row, goes 
home and beats his wife in revenge.” This pungent com¬ 
ment of a contemporary British Indian administrator 
shows how unscrupulous Lord Ellenborough and Charles 
Napier were in their dealings with their “ eternal allies ”, 
the Amirs of Sind. Having gained admittance into Sind 
as peaceful traders the English ultimately succeeded in 
dislodging the Amirs and establishing their own rule. 

British relations with Sind passed through three 
stages—commercial, commercial-cum-political and poli¬ 
tical. In the early period, beginning from 1635, their 
policy was governed by strictly commercial considerations. 
British commercial enterprise in Sind started with the 
establishment of a factory at Thatta, the chief trading 
9entre of the province in the reign of Emperor Shahjahan. 
As trade in Sind was not found profitable, the East 
India Company abandoned the factory in 1662 and 
re-established it after nearly a century in 1758 with the 
permission of Ghulam Shah, the Kalhora Amir of Sind. 

Originally Mughul Viceroys in Sind, the Kalhoras, a 
family of spiritual guides, asserted their independence in 
1711 with the help of the Baluchis among whom they 
counted many disciples. A branch of the Maari tribe of 
the Baluchis, the Talpurs distinguished themselves in the 
services of the Kalhoras and occupied important positions 
in the administration and the army. They, however, in¬ 
curred the displeasure of Sarfaraz Khan Kalhora and his 
successors who murdered the Talpur Chief. Bahiam Khan, 
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and his son and grandson. Driven to desperation, the 
Talpurs took up arms and overthrew the Kalhoras in 1783. 
Thus they made themselves rulers of Sind and divided the 
country among three branches of the family—Sohrab, son 
of Chakar, in Upper Sind, Path ‘Ali, Ghulam ‘Ali, Karam 
‘Ali and Murad ‘Ali, sons of Bahram, in Lower Sind and 
Tharo, a descendant of Manik in Mirpur. Because of the 
civil strife in Sind, the East India Company closed their 
factory at Thatta in 1775 and, though the Kalhoras twice 
invited them to open their trade, they declined. This 
illustrates the purely commercial character of the British 
relations at the time. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century, however, 
political considerations made the English anxious to revive 
their otherwise unprofitable trade in Sind. It was not trade 
that mattered now; they wanted to serve their political 
interests under the garb of commercial relations. The new 
commercial adventure was designed to counteract the 
ambitions of the Afghan ruler, Zaman Shah, the ruler of 
Mysore, Tipu Sultan, and the French General, Napoleon 
Bonaparte. From 1796 the menace of 2^man Shah’s 
invasion of India loomed large and alarmed the English, 
In 1798 Napoleon was also supposed to be intriguing with 
Tipu Sultan against the English in India. The Governor- 
General, Lord Wellesley, thought it imperative to take 
precautions against these dangers. Sind could be a suit¬ 
able base to watch the movements of Zaman Shah; a 
factory in Sind would serve that purpose. Lieutenant 
T. Postans observes, “with the ostensible object of 
furthering trade, in reality the new venture was attempted 
to counteract the then highly dangerous and spreading 
influence of Tipu Sultan and to interrupt t^e growing 
ambition of Zaman Shah, the Kabul Monai h, whose 
views seemed to threaten British dominion in India.”' 
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The Jaipur Amirs were alienated from their suzerain, 
2^man Shah, because he exacted tribute from them and 
also helped the ousted KaUiora Prince, Mian ‘Abdun Nabi, 
to recover his throne from them. Though the attempt had 
failed, it alarmed the Talpurs and they felt the necessity of 
the friendship of a stronger power. So, in 1799, on a repre¬ 
sentation from the Bombay Government, they allowed the 
English to open factories at Karachi and Thatta and a 
Residency in the former place. The British Res idency was 
really to serve political interests in the guise of trade. In a 
dispatch to the Governor of Bombay, the British Resident, 
Mr. Nathan Crowe, assured him that he had carefully 
concealed the British view of “making this Government a 
political engine” and had “as assiduously tried to study 
the possibility of converting it to such purpose.”' 

The English, however, could not long disguise their 
political motive; it was exposed particularly by the local 
traders who pointed out to the Amirs that the English 
practically did little trade in the country. The small value 
of their trade transactions convinced the Amirs that con¬ 
quest and not commerce was the objective of the East 
India Company. So in 1800 the Amirs ordered the British 
Resident to close the factories and leave Sind. Thus the 
new phase of the British relations came to an abrupt end. 
This short venture, however, made the English wiser; in 
future they would not disguise their political adventures 
in the garb of commercial adventure. 

Napoleon’s treaty of Finkenstein with Persia in 1805 
and his alliance with the Russian Tsar at Tilsit in 1807 
opened British India to the menace of the Franco-Russian 
invasion. This started the bogey of Russian advance 
which troubled the British statesmen like a nightmare 
throughout the nineteenth century. To guard against 
a Franco-Russian invasion, the British politicians 

I MariwalU, C. Essay on British Policy towtads Sind upto the First 
Af^um War (Kanchi, 1947), p. 11. 
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considered it expedient “ to embrace in one great network 
of diplomacy all the states lying between the frontier of 
India and the eastern points of the Russian Empire.” 
Lord Minto contemplated the cifeation of two sets of buffer 
states: the inner ring was to consist of the states of Sind 
and the Panjab and the external one included Persia and 
Afghanistan. He sought to establish friendly relations 
with all these countries. Guided by this motive, Lord 
Minto concluded with the Sind Amirs in 1809 a treaty 
which professed * eternal friendship between the contract¬ 
ing parties ’ and provided for the exclusion of the ‘ tribe of 
the French from Sind ’ and also for the dispatch of agents 
to each other’s court. The Treaty of 1809 was the first 
regular treaty between the English and Sind, based on 
purely political grounds. It seems that, till the coming of 
Lord William Bentinck as Governor-General, the British 
policy was to maintain friendly influence at the Courts of 
the Amirs of Sind and they did not covet their territories. 
In 1819 some English generals suggested the conquest of 
Sind to put an end to the troubles of the Khosas in Cutch. 
To this the British Government observed, “ Few things 
would be more impolitic than a war with Sind, as its suc¬ 
cessful prosecution would not only be unprofitable, but 
an evil. The country is not worth possessing and its 
occupation would involve us in all the intrigues and wars 
and incalculable embarrassments of the countries beyond 
the Indus. Hostilities might become unavoidable here¬ 
after, but it is wise to defer their occurrence as long as 
possible.” 1 This attitude precluded the possibility of war 
and confirmed the friendly relations with Sind by the 
renewal of the Treaty in 1820. 

British relations with Sind, however, took a new turn 
with the governor-generalship of Lord William Bentinck 
(1828—35). Convinced that British India was exposed to 
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the great danger of Russian invasion, Bentinck initiated a 
‘ forward move ’ in the British north-west policy. He fully 
appreciated the strategic and military importance of Sind 
and the Indus. The easiest passes through the mountain 
barrier were approachable from Sind. The Indus, apart 
from its being the natural outlet for the commerce of 
north-western India to the sea, connected through Shikar- 
pur, known as the gate of Khurasan, the great land-route 
from Qandahar and Central Asia. The occupation of 
Sind would facilitate the movement of troops towards 
the mountains in the north-west frontier. 

The writings of the famous traveller, Moorcraft, first 
revealed the commercial value of the Indus. The British 
administrators were attracted by this idea; but they were 
more concerned with defence than commerce. At the 
suggestion of Malcolm, Governor of Bombay, “ Memo¬ 
randa on the north-west frontier of British India and on 
the importance of the river Indus as connected with its 
defence ” were drawn up. The Memoranda clearly hinted 
at the annexation of Sind. The Home Government and 
the Governor-General were highly enamoured of the 
scheme. But Charles Metcalfe, a Member of the Governor- 
General’s Council, vehemently deprecated such an unwar¬ 
ranted aggression. Bentinck, of course, dropped the idea 
afterwards, not because of Metcalfe’s opposition, but 
because he saw that the annexation of Sind would intro¬ 
duce many political complications particularly with their 
old and powerful aUy, Ranjit Singh, who had also an eye 
on Sind. He, however, considered it expedient to open 
the Indus for the purpose of commerce and through 
commerce they could secure free navigation in the river. 
If ships of commerce could ply on the Indus regularly, it 
would not be difficult for the English to sail men of war on 
the same stream in an emergency. About this time the 
Court of Directors also expressed great anxiety to obtain 
the free navigation of the Indus. 
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To attain this objective, it was necessary to ascertain 
the navigability of the river. So, in 1831 Bentinck engaged 
Alexander Burnes, brother of Doctor James Burnes, who 
had treated the Hyderabad cl^ef, Murad ‘Ali, and thus 
won his confidence, for surveying the river. Under the 
thinly veiled pretext of conveying a present of English 
cart-horses to Ranjit Singh from George IV, Alexander 
Burnes was sent up the river. The Amirs objected, but the 
Governor-General silenced them by reminding them of 
their pledged friendship. When Burnes first entered the 
river a Baluch soldier cried saying, ‘ The mischief is done, 
you have seen our river.’ Burnes also heard a Sayyid near 
Thatta observing, “Alas! Sind has now gone, since the 
English have seen the river.”’ The foreboding proved all 
too true. After surveying, Burnes reported favourably 
about the navigability of the river. 

The next move of Bentinck was to obtain the free 
navigation of the Indus. Hence he sent a mission under 
Henry Pottinger to induce the Amirs of Sind to conclude a 
new treaty with the English. The Amirs were reluctant to 
enter into a new treaty which was designed to open the 
Indus and their country to the British. The Government 
of Bentinck, however, worked upon the Sind chiefs’ fears 
of Ranjit Singh, who from 1825 had made attempts to gain 
the important strategic and commercial centre, Shikarpur, 
and even claimed tribute from the Amirs, as he claimed to 
have succeeded to the rights of the Afghan Empire in 
India. Captain Wade wrote that the Sikh ruler resolved 
to extend his power into Sind with a view to secure a 
maritime intercourse in that direction.^ His attention 
was, however, diverted because of his troubles with 
Saiyid Ahmad Shahid and his followers. Relieved 
of that danger in 1831, the Sikh ruler once again 
turned his covetous eyes on Sind, but this time 
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he found that the English had begun to take in¬ 
creasing interest in that country and would not favour 
his expansion there. To buy off the British opposition, 
he proposed in 1831 the partition of Sind between himself 
and the Company, a suggestion whicn Bentinck refused 
even to discuss. Again in 1833 he hinted at the occupa¬ 
tion of Shikarpur and the British Government informed 
him that ‘ an advance on the territory of a friendly power 
would be considered irreconcilable with those principles 
which govern the conduct of nations.’ Determined to 
pursue his objective, Ranjit Singh took up the cause of the 
ousted Kalhora Princes and prq^ared to occupy Shikar¬ 
pur. This continued hostility of the Sikhs made the Sind 
chiefs uneasy, and they needed the friendship of the 
English. 

William Bentinck cajoled, intimidated and coerced the 
Amirs to accept the new treaty and even threatened to 
leave them to the tender mercy of the ambitious Sikh ruler. 
Thus they were prevailed upon to conclude a new treaty, 
on 20 April, 1832, which threw open the Indus and Sind 
generally to the merchants and traders of Hindustan. The 
passage of military stores was banned, and no armed 
vessel was to enter the river, nor were the English mer¬ 
chants allowed to settle in the country. The contracting 
parties bound themselves ‘ never to look with an eye of 
covetousness ’ on the possessions of each other. The 
Treaty of 1832 was renewed and supplemented by a subsi¬ 
diary treaty in 1834 which regulated the tolls to be levied 
on goods in transit. In 1835 the officers of the Navy 
surveyed the Delta of the Indus. 

In the words of his biographer, the main object of 
William Bentinck was ‘ to convert the Indus into the ditch 
of British India’, in his scheme of imperial defence in the 
north-west frontier. By forcing the Treaty of 1832, this 
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reputedly liberal Governor-General did the greatest dis¬ 
service to the weak and friendly Sind rulers, because it 
prepared the ground for the subsequent encroachments of 
his successors, who turned the ‘ditch’ of the Indus into 
the graves of the Talpur House. Bentinck had also con¬ 
cluded separate treaties with the Courts of Hyderabad 
and Khairpur and thus broken down the confederacy of 
the two families of the Talpurs. 

Lord Auckland (1835—42), who followed vigorously 
his predecessor’s north-west policy, resolved to reduce the 
Sind chiefs to a position of subordination to the British. 
The ambitions of Ranjit Singh regarding Sind gave him 
the opportunity he had looked for. In 1835, in their 
anxiety to have the alliance of the British against the 
encroachments of the Sikh ruler, the Amirs proposed the 
establishment of a British Residency in Sind. In their 
own interests, the British Government also did not like 
further accretion to the strength of their powerful 
friend, Ranjit. So when in 1836 he advanced through 
Derajat towards the frontier of Sind, Lord Auckland 
intervened and warned him that he could not be allowed 
to seize the country. The danger passed away and, as a 
reward for his protection against Sikh aggression, the 
Governor-General wanted to impose a subsidiary alliance 
on the Amirs of Sind. Fearing British intentions, they 
grumbled against the conclusion of another treaty, 
Auckland’s Agent, Henry Pottinger, however, wrested a 
very reluctant consent from them in 1838 to a new treaty 
which admitted a British Resident at Hyderabad and 
obliged them to accept British ‘ mediation ’in disputes with 
the Sikh Durbar. Thus the Amirs of Sind had to pay 
heavy price for the uncalled for British protection. They 
were practically reduced to a position of subordination 
to the British Government. In the words of P. E. Roberts 
“ under Lord Auckland and his secretaries British policy 
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had fallen to a lower level of unscrupulousness than 
before.”' 

Further indignities were, however, in store for the 
Amirs. In 1838, Lord Auckland was seriously disturbed 
by the nightmare of a Russian invasion. It appeared to 
him that the safety of the British Empirjfc lay in establishing 
friendly influence in Afghanistan. The Afghan ruler, 
Dost Muhammad Khan, in return, demanded military 
hold to recover Peshawar from Ranjit Singh. This was 
unacceptable to the Governor-General who devised the 
scheme of restoring Shah Shuja‘, the exiled Afghan Prince. 
He had been living in Ludhiana as a British pensioner 
since 1836. To achieve this object, Lord Auckland 
entered into a Tripartite Treaty with Ranjit Singh and Shah 
Shuja‘ on 26 June, 1838. For his help the Sikh ruler was 
to receive from Shah Shuja' fifteen lakhs of rupees, in 
addition to the recognition of his sovereignty over those 
tracts of the former Afghan Empire which he had 
acquired. Being a penniless refugee living on a British 
pension, it was impossible for him to find the money. 

Auckland’s ingenuity, however, found a source of 
money for Shah Shuja‘: he proposed to fleece the Amirs 
of Sind. He advised Shah Shuja‘ to revive his claim for 
the arrears of tribute from the Amirs, as vassals of the 
Afghan Empire. Accordingly Shah Shuja* demanded 
from the Amirs the arrears of tribute. The Amirs, 
however, produced signed and sealed releases from all 
further claims given by Shah Shuja* himself in 1833. 
Auckland was not to be baffled. As a self-appointed 
‘mediator’, he decided that the Amirs should contri¬ 
bute 25 lakhs of rupees in commutation to Shah 
Shuja’s claims foi tribute, out of which Ranjit 
Singh was to receive 15 lakhs. Commenting on this 
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transaction, (Joidsmid observes, “ British mediation is a 
serious affair in circumstances such as these.”* In justify¬ 
ing this highhandedness and extortion, the Secretary of 
the Governor-General, however, wrote, “A crisis had 
arrived and the Amirs as friends of the British Govern¬ 
ment were expected to make some ostensible display of 
their attachment to British interests.”* 

In flagrant violation of the Treaty of 1832, it was also 
determined that the British forces should march through 
Sind to the Bolan Pass and Afghanistan. It was indeed an 
assertion of the unscrupulous principle that the Indian 
Government “ could legally amend a treaty by a formal 
announcement to a weaker party that they intended to 
violate one of its provisions. The Amirs were informed 
that ‘ while the present exigency lasts... the article of the 
Treaty (of 1832) prohibiting the use of the Indus for the 
conveyance of the military stores must necessarily be sus¬ 
pended.” They were also informed that it had been found 
necessary for the success of the Afghan campaign that 
“ temporary occupation would be taken of Shikarpur and 
of as much of country as may be required to afford a 
secure base to the intended military occupation.”^ 

The demands made on the forbearance of the Amirs 
were indeed of an oppressive and irritating character. 
Their money was to be taken, their country was to be 
occupied and their treaties were to be set aside—all this 
amidst a shower of hypocritical expressions of friendship 
and goodwill. The British army was refused passage 
through the Panjab even though Ranjit was a valued friend 
of the English and a member of the tripartite alliance. 
The British did not insist on the passage through the 
Panjab, because they feared to irritate a powerful ally. 
Though not a party to the Anglo-Sikhadventure, the Amirs 
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were, however, forced to give passage to the British troops. 
William Napier rightly observed that Lord Auckland was 
resolved “to perpetrate against the helpless Amirs, in 
the form of aggression, which he dared not even propose 
in the way of friendship to the powerful Maharaja.”* 

Auckland’s highhandedness proceeded further : he 
was determined to force a new treaty on the Amirs. As 
the Amirs hesitated, he sharply warned them that they 
would be dethroned if they refused to help the British 
Government in their just and necessary undertaking. It is 
said that at one time the Governor-General even issued 
instructions to the British Resident to occupy Sind with 
the help of any loyal Amir. To Auckland’s ‘just demand * 
on the Amirs, Kaye offers a fitting rejoinder : 

Earth it sick 

And Heaven weary of the hollow words 
Which States and Kingdoms utter when they talk 
Of Truth and Justice.^ 

However, on the suggestion of Henry Pottinger, the 
British troops entered Sind and the British Resident pre¬ 
sented the new treaty to the Amirs when the army had 
advanced to within three miles of Hyderabad. Being 
exasperated, the Chief of Hyderabad, Nur Muhammad, 
said, ‘ Since the day that Sind has been connected with 
the English there has always been something new; your 
Government is never satisfied : we are anxious for your 
friendship, but we cannot be continually persecuted.* 
Pottinger warned the Amirs that the Company’s armies 
were ready to come from all quarters “ like the inunda¬ 
tion of the Indus.”5 In this way they were forced to sign 
the new treaty in 1839. 

Rustam Khan of Khairpur accepted the treaty on 10 
January, 1839, submitting to the disgrace of recognizing 

1 Khera, p. 44. ** Kaye, I, 398, quoted by Mariwalla, p. 104. 
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his subordination to the British in external aifairs and 
also accepting the British Agent at his Court as arbiter in 
internal disputes. He paid his share of 15 lakhs of rupees 
for Shah Shuja* and gave the British the right to occupy 
Sukkur, Bhakkar and Shikarpur for military operations. 
In his extremity, Nur Muhammad of Hyderabad also 
submitted to this type of ignominious treaty on 5 Februaiy. 
In vindictiveness, the Governor-General did not ratify 
this treaty and imposed a more humUiating one on the 
Hyderabad rulers. He broke the confederacy of the 
Hyderabad Mirs, of which Nur Muhammad was the head, 
and entered into separate treaties with the Mirs, Nur 
Muhammad, Nasir Khan, Subedar Khan and Muhammad 
Khan. Their external affairs were brought under the 
control of the British Agent. They were required to 
maintain a British subsidiary force and pay an annual 
tribute of three lakhs of rupees, one lakh each, with the 
exception of loyal Subedar Khan. British navigation in 
the Indus was exempted from all tolls. They had to pay 
their share of ten lakhs of rupees for Shah Shuja*, and to 
give the British the right to occupy Karachi and Thatta 
for the purposes of war. 

While forcing this humiliating treaty on the Amirs, 
the British Government also warned them that their 
Government was strong enough to anniliilate them if they 
felt it expedient for the safety and integrity of their Empire. 
Pottinger shamelessly told the Amirs that they had not the 
slightest cause to question the British Government’s fair 
dealing. ‘The Amirs themselves imposed on the English 
the necessity of dictating to them and they, therefore, must 
consider Sind to be, as it was in reality, a portion of 
Hindustan in which the Company was entitled to act as it 
thought best.’* 
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By coercing the Amirs to accept treaties which rele¬ 
gated them to a subordinate position, Lord Auckland paved 
the way for Napier, who could, therefore, claim that, 
“ I found the Ameers and our Government in the position 
in which a treaty made by Lord Auckland placed them. I 
had no concern with its justice, its propriety or anything 
but to see it maintained.... I cannot enter upon our 
right to be here at all, that is Lord Auckland’s affair.”* 

A worse fate was yet in store for the Amirs at the hands 
of the imperious and headstrong Governor-General, 
LordEllenborough(1842—44),and Charles Napier. During 
the Afghan War, Sind was the British base of operations 
both for the original invasion and the restoration of 
British prestige in that quarter. They enjoyed all facilities 
through Sind and its river in the movement of troops and 
supplies of transport and provisions. By his geniality 
and charm, the British Political Agent, James Outram, 
won their confidence and love and they faithfully sup¬ 
ported the British adventure in Afghanistan. Thou^ they 
were fleeced and bullied by Auckland, they did not give 
any trouble to the British army even when the English 
arms suffered reverses in Baluchistan at the hands of 
Kakars and Brohis. They allowed supplies duty free for 
the British camp at Karachi and granted them an 
advantageous lease of Shikarpur territories. Even during 
the critical days of the British disasters in Afghanistan, 
the Amirs remained passive, although they could have 
had their revenge on the English at the time. 

Sind affairs began to develop into a crisis with the 
arrival of Charles Napier, who was given discretionary 
powers by the Governor-General. The Governor-General 
instructed him to make a judicial inquiry of the alleged 
Hostile acts of the Amirs. 


* Khera, p. 61. 
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After the rehabilitation of British prestige in 
Afghanistan and the safe retreat of the British army, there 
was no necessity of a strong policy in Sind. On the 
assumption that the Amirs had infringed treaties, Napier 
drew up a ‘ Return of Complaints.’ He argued that the 
British could not leave Sind, because circumstances would 
bring them back again. If they remained, the Amirs 
would infringe treaties and carry on petty hostilities 
against the British. According to Napier so unsatisfac¬ 
tory a state of things could not last; it would surely be 
better, then, to hasten the inevitable crisis. He also argued 
that on the basis of their breaches of treaties, the British 
had a right to coerce them to accept a new treaty. > 

On 25 October, the Governor-General ordered the 
abolition of the Political Agencies in Sind, so that Outram 
had to go back to his regiment. This made Napier 
absolute in Sind affairs. With his knowledge and ex¬ 
perience and understanding of the Amirs, Outram could 
have played a significant role in settling issues with the 
rulers of Sind. Neither Ellenborough nor his Secretary, 
Maddock, had any direct knowledge of Sind, except the 
little they obtained from reports and correspondence, 
and that also from Charles Napier, who very often 
twisted reports to suit his urge for military distinction. 
Left as the sole director of affairs, he fashioned things in 
his own way, and would not often carry out the Governor- 
General’s instructions which might stand in the way 
of his ambitions. At one stage he was instructed to 
re-assure the frightened Amirs and prepare them for a 
new treaty. Napier, however, made no move to implement 
this instruction of the Governor-General. 

On reports from Napier, Ellenborough drew up draft 
treaties and sent them to the General. The Govemor- 
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General, however, desired tlu * the justification for impos¬ 
ing the new treaties was to re^t on the proof that Rustam 
and Nasir Khan had intrigued against the English. The 
draft treaties provided for the cession of Sulckur, Bhakkar, 
Rohri, Karachi and Thatta to the British in lieu of tribute. 
No mention was made of Shikarpur. There was to be 
complete freedom of trade on the Indus. The English 
would enjoy the right to cut wood for the steamers. The 
Amirs were to lose their right to coin money. The British 
Government would supply their needs, coining, from 
silver furnished by the Mirs, rupees bearing on one side 
the Queen’s head and on the other whatever device the 
Mirs might wish. The Mirs were to surrender the districts 
of Sabzalkot, Bhung Bhara and adjoining territories to 
Bahawalpur. This would reward the loyal Bahawal 
Khan and also link Firozpur and Rohri with friendly 
territories. 

Two letters, alleged to have been written by Rustam 
Khan of Khairpur and Nasir Khan of Hyderabad, res¬ 
pectively, to Maharaja Sher Singh of Lahore and Bibarak 
Bugti in Baluchistan, indicated intrigues against the 
British Government. The first letter, intercepted on 
information given by a party inimical to Rustam, was 
considered by Outram as the work of his hostile brother, 
‘Aii Murad. This letter implicated Sher Singh as well ; 
but Mr. Clark, British Envoy at the Lahore Court, could 
not get any information of such a transaction. Postans, a 
Persian scholar, however, was of opinion that the letter 
had been written by Rustam’s minister, Path Muhammad 
Ghori. 

Outram considered the letter of Nasir Khan to Bibarak 
to be genuine. Napier, however, found its seal different 
from the genuine impression. A few days later another 
paper came to hand bearing the same seal impression; it 
had on the cover, handwriting identified as that of 
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Chaithram, a Hindu munshi at Hyderabad Darbar. 
Obviously, it was a forgery of Nasir Khan’s enemies. 
Moreover, Nasir Khan, who knew the independent status 
of Bibarak, could not have made the mistake of addressing 
him as ‘ an old and trusted servant of this Sarkar.’ 

The third charge was that Rustam’s minister, Path 
Muhammad Ghori, allowed Sayyid Muhammad Sharif to 
escape from custody in Sukkur and to proceed to Balu¬ 
chistan for arranging a general rising against the English. 
Outram, who was in Quetta at the time, captured him. 
It is difficult to say, if Path Muhammad Ghori was res¬ 
ponsible for the Sayyid’s escape. Outram suggested that 
Path Muhammad might be exiled from the country for 
his share of responsibility in the escape of Muhammad 
Sharif. 

After the judicial inquiry, Napier reported to the 
Governor-General that he had obtained proof of the guilt, 
but at the same time observed, “ One cannot be too 
cautious in securing finn moral ground to base the defence 
of whatever events may arise.” This shows that Napier 
was conscious that the proof was unsatisfactory. His 
journal also reflects that he could not prove the guilt of the 
Amirs: “Judicial proof, then, was difficult to obtain; and 
it was certainly not more likely to be obtained if the Mirs 
were permitted to defend themselves.”* 

Napier was, however, determined to enforce the treaty. 
As expected, the Governor-General endorsed his decision 
and advised him to finish the affair before the close of 
winter. Outram was to be Napier’s Commissioner for 
arranging the details of the treaties with the Amirs. But he 
should not wait for Outram’s return from Bombay. He 
believed that of negotiations there should be but little. 
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because, “ We make a demand we believe to be just and 
are prepared to enforce it.” Napier was only too glad 
at this attitude of Ellenborough. He now wrote to 
him that the letters were authentic and that Rustam 
Khan and Nasir Khan wanted nothing but opportunity 
to attack him. ‘ 

In fact, Napier wanted war and prepared a case for it; 
Ellenborough wanted Sind; he accepted the case and gave 
the General a free hand to realize his ambitions. Resolved 
to produce a crisis with the Amirs, Napier began to treat 
them in a haughty manner to which they were not 
accustomed. He was also determined to humihate and 
depose the old, popular and much respected Amir of 
Khairpur, Rustam Khan, from the ‘ chiefship ’ of the family 
and give the ‘Turban’ to his designing and ambitious 
brother. ‘Ali Murad, who had been consistently loyal to 
the Enghsh and with whom the General had come to a 
secret imderstanding in an interview at Rohri. Concealing 
his real intentions for the time being, Napier sent the draft 
treaties to the Courts of Khairpur and Hyderabad, stating 
that they were his lordship’s ‘commands’for their accept¬ 
ance. Through their wakils, Rustam and his nephews 
conveyed their submission to the treaties, though they 
denied the charges of disloyal conduct. When the Khair¬ 
pur Amirs were dehberating on the terms of the treaties, 
Napier issued a proclamation announcing that the Mirs 
had ceded Sabzalkot and other territories by a treaty and 
that therefore the people of these territories should not 
pay any tax to them in future. He also arranged to occupy 
these territories. Rustam made a dignified protest that 
their professed submission should not be interpreted as the 
acceptance of the treaties; they signified their hope that 
the terms might be modified. To this Napier made no 
reply. He even did not reply when the old chief reiterated 
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his desire to meet him. Instead of that, he wrote on 12 
December another menacing letter, in his habitual 
peremptory manner, to Rustam: “I expect to have in 
writing your full acceptance of the draft thereof, by return 
of the bearer ... I must have yes or no . . .be prompt, 
or I shall act without consulting your Highness.”* On 15 
December, the of Hyderabad Mirs, Subedar Khan, 

Husain ‘Ali, Muhammad Khan and Nasir Khan declared 
their willingness to accept the new treaties. 

On 17 December, however, a small incident occurred 
which Napier utilized to ruin Rustam Khan and force a 
war on the Amirs. On that day the mails from Bombay 
were looted between Khairpur and Rohri. Napier peremp¬ 
torily wrote to Rustam holding him responsible for the 
incident: “ My letters have been stopped near Khairpur; 
that has been done either by your order, or without your 
consent. If by your order, you are guilty; if without your 
consent, you cannot command your people. In either 
case, I order you to disband your armed followers im¬ 
mediately.” Rustam denied having any knowledge of the 
incident, expressed his friendly submissiveness and invited 
Napier to depute an agent to reside at Khairpur and watch 
the activities of the Amirs. But the wily General could not 
let this opportunity of ruining Rustam pass by so peace¬ 
fully; he made no reply. 

In his utter helplessness, Rustam intended to come to 
Napier’s camp to discuss matters personally. Napier, 
however, wrote to him to go to his brother, ‘Ali Murad, at 
Kot Diji wherefrom he might be escorted to his camp. 
Thus duped, Rustam went to Kot Diji on 19 December, 
when Rustam was forced to abdicate the ‘ Chiefship ’ of 
Khairpur in favour of his brother. Napier was happy and 
leaving a part of his army to occupy Sukkur, Bhakkar and 
Rohji, he marched on 26 Decemb^ to meet ‘ Ali Murad 
at Khairpur. On 28 December at Mangria, Napier was 

1 Lambdck, p. 91. 
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informed by ‘Ali Murad that Rustam had escaped from 
his shelter southwards. James Outram is of opinion that 
the double-faced ‘Ali Murad, who really played his cards 
to the ruin of Rustam and other Amirs, promoted the fears 
of his brother and led him to believe that Napier’s real 
intention, in asking him to disperse his troops, was to 
seize his person and family. So the old chief had fled in One 
direction and others in another. ‘ This, however, served 
the ambitions of both ‘Ali Murad and Napier. On 1 Jan¬ 
uary, 1843, Napier issued a proclamation to the Amirs and 
peoples of Sind announcing ‘Ali Murad as the legitimate 
chief of the Khairpur Mirs, and called upon all the Amirs 
of Sind to disband their armed followers. Rustam pro¬ 
tested that his forced abdication could not be considered 
as valid. He also expressed his willingness to accept 
the treaty. But Napier did not pay any heed to his 
expressions. 

Napier marched with an army on Imamgarh on the 
pretext that the Amirs had gathered armed men. James 
Outram was satisfied that “ the reports of their warlike 
preparations were unfounded . . . 

On 10 January, 1843, Napier without a declaration of 
war took the fort of Imamgarh and destroyed it, though 
it had neither a force nor put up a defence. This produced 
a panic among the Talpurs and their families and in 
Outram’s words “drove them to the measures of self- 
defence which were afterwards assumed as ground for 
aggression.”^ 

Outram requested Napier to communicate to the 
Governor- General that the provision of the treaty, by 
which the coinage of Sind should in future bear Queen 
Victoria’s image, was offensive to Islamic usage, although 

i Ooldsmid, pp. 300-01. 2 jhid., p. 300. 
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no objection could be taken to an inscription. Napier 
declined the suggestion saying that it was a deliberate 
measure of the Governor-General. 

Outram also differed from Napier in his belief that 
giving all authority to one chief, ‘Ali Murad, by the elim¬ 
ination of others, would bring good government to Uppei 
Sind. Napier could not tolerate the views of his Commis¬ 
sioner. So he wrote in his journal, “ Outram provokes 
me; he pities those scoundrels who are such atrocious 
tyrants that it is virtuous to roll them over like nine-pins.” 
Outram held that the Hindus would welcome British rule 
or obtaining greater facilities for fleecing the Muslims, in a 
country essentially Muslim. As a rational person he dep¬ 
recated Napier’s step as robbery and murder. “It grieves 
me to say” he wrote, “that my heart, and the judgement 
God has given me, unite in condemning the measures we 
are carrying out for his Lordship as most tyrannical—posi¬ 
tive robbery. I consider, therefore, that every hfe which 
may hereafter be lost in consequence will be a murder, 
and I cannot but think that the sudden revolution we seek 
to effect is as little called for by necessity, as unjustifiable 
in fact ...” 

According to Outram, much of the misrule in Sind was 
due directly to British interference: “Until we entered 
Sind, I verily believe that all classes in the country were as 
happy as those under any government in Asia. TTie amity 
with which the four rulers at Hyderabad and four at 
Khairpur acted together, was dwelt upon by all who 
visited these countries with wonder and admiration.. . and 
undoubtedly our coming^ here has been the cause of much 
misrule.” Outram felt that it was the duty of the British 
Government to remedy the evils they ^d themselves 
caused. 

Outram’s exposition of the Sind problem, the fruit of 
real knowledge and long experience of the coimtry and 
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the people, was irrefutable. Napier, however, remained 
unmoved. 

Arriving at Hyderabad on 8 February, Outram began 
discussions with the Amirs. Though greatly aggrieved and 
irritated at Napier’s unwarranted spoliation of Imamgarh, 
the Amirs pledged their acceptance of the treaties with the 
condition that the old chief Rustam should be restored to 
the headship of Khairpur. Outram wrote to Napier, who 
had advanced as far as Sakrand, 60 miles from Hyderabad, 
asking him to halt because he felt that his march to the 
capital might precipitate war. 

Outram, however, persuaded the Amirs to accept the 
treaty and all of them, including Rustam Khan, signed it 
on 12 February. But one highhanded action of Napier 
provoked hostilities. He arrested a band of 25 Baluch 
soldiers of the Maari tribe passing by the British camp at 
Sakrand. When this news reached Hyderabad the Baluch 
feudatories and their people regarded it as an overt act of 
hostility by the British General. Excitement ran high 
among the Baluchis in particular, whose patience had 
been sorely tried. The Baluchis now cast off all control 
of the Amirs and took an oath not to sheathe the sword 
until their good old chief Rustam was restored. Outram 
could not give any assurance of Rustam’s restoration, 
because it was in Napier’s jurisdiction, who was adamant 
on this question. 

The Amirs still did not want war and made no prepara¬ 
tion for it. The Court of Hyderabad was in the midst of 
arrangements for marriages of Mir Husain ‘Ali and of 
Subedar’s son, Fath ‘Ali. Money was being paid out as 
usual to the district officials for annual clearance of canals. 
Prince Solty Koff, who visited Hyderabad in February, 
1843, wrote that “ the Amirs were still in the hopes of a 
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settlement and that the desires of the Amirs were all 
for peace.”' 

As the excited Baluchis did not get any assurance of 
Rustam’s restoration to the ‘Turban’, they could not be 
controlled by the Amirs. The infuriated Baluchis at^cked 
the British Residency on 15 February. Finding their 
position precarious, Outram and his people escaped to the 
steamers, Planet and Satellite, and joined Napier at 
Matiari, 16 miles from Hyderabad on 16 February. 
Napier was only too glad to see that he had succeeded in 
goading the Talpurs to commit hostilities, and in getting 
the excuse he desired for his aggression against them. He 
moved with his forces towards Hyderabad. 

The Amirs made a desperate effort to save themselves. 
The Hyderabad Mirs, Nasir Khan, Shahdad and Husain 
‘Ali, together with Rustam Khan, his nephews and Baluch 
chiefs, collected an irregular force of 18,000 and fought a 
battle with Napier at Miani, on the bank of the Fuleli 
canal, a few miles from Hyderabad, on 17 February. The 
English had 2,800 men and 12 guns. ‘Ali Murad joined 
Napier with his mercenaries. In the early phase of the 
battle, the Mirs had a fair chance of victory. But the death 
of their commanders, Jan Muhammad, and Ghulam Shah 
Talpur, was a blow to their cause. After their death, the 
Baluchis could not fight in unison against their enemies. 
They fought on tribal lines; the soldiers of each tribe 
looked after their own front only. So, though they fought 
with desperate valour, they were defeated because of their 
lack of co-ordination and discipline. 

The field of Miani was lost and won. The Amirs lost 
the battle of Miani with heavy casualties and with it their 
dominion. They surrendered imconditionally and were 
treated as prisoners of war. On 19 February Napier came 
to Hyderabad with his captives and hoisted the Union 
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Jack on the great tower of the Fort of Hyderabad. He 
treated the Fort as a prize of war and appointed prize 
agents to take possession of all treasures and properties of 
the palace. Subedar Khan, who had been consistently 
loyal to the English, was also made a captive. 

Outram laid down the office of Commissioner after the 
battle of Miani and asked leave to depart for Bombay. He 
seized the occasion to urge Napier to declare a general 
amnesty. Napier, however, declined. 

Napier treated the fallen Talpurs in a disgraceful 
manner. He ordered them to vacate their palace, arrested 
their household officers and servants and appointed a 
prostitute to search the persons of the ladies for their 
jewellery. The prize agents entered the zanano and seized 
all treasures and private property. Out of this plunder 
Napier unhesitatingly accepted £ 70,000 as his share of the 
prize money. 

The Mirpur chief, Sher Muhammad, came to join his 
fellow Amirs at Miani, but, finding that the battle had 
already been lost, he retreated to his capital. Being 
informed of the barbarous activities of Napier at 
Hyderabad and the capture of his friend, Subedar, and 
other chiefs, though they had not taken palrt in the battle, 
the ‘ Sher of Mirpur’ did not surrender and thought that 
fighting was the only honourable course left to him. 
The defeated Baluchis joined him and longed for another 
trial of strength. On 24 March Sher Muhammad fought 
an engagement with Napier at Duba, 10 miles from 
Hyderabad, on the bank of the Fuleli canal. ‘Ali 
Murad and the head of the Isma‘ili sect, Agha Khan, 
helped the English.* In spite of their desperate valour 
Sher Muhammad’s forces were defeated. 

Following his victory, Napier occupied Mirpiu* on 
27 March and Amarkot on 4 April, and returned to 
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Hyderabad on 7 April. He conveyed the news of his 
victory to Ellenborough in the pun, “Peccavi” “Ihave 
sinned (Sind).” Sher Muhammad, who again gathered an 
army, was defeated by Roberjfe and Jacob on 13 June at 
Shahdadpur, 50 miles north pf Hyderabad and became a 
fugitive. Sind was annexed. 

Napier sent the captive Amirs and their sons as state 
prisoners to Bombay. ‘ Ali Murad was confirmed in his 
territories at Khairpur and Kot Diji, to which Mirpur 
Mathelo and Ubaro were added in 1845. In 1852, how¬ 
ever, Lord Dalhousie deposed him from the honorary 
position of Rais of Upper Sind and confined his territories 
to his patrimonial possessions. The publication of Out- 
ram’s ‘Commentary’ evoked sympathy for the captive 
princes and steps were taken in 1854 to improve their 
condition. Sher Muhammad, who returned from his oxile, 
was given a pension and a small estate near Mirpur. In 
1855 other exiles were allowed to return from Bengal. 
But, most of them including Rustam Khan and NasirKhan 
of Khairpur, and Subedar, Nasir Khan and Shahdad of 
Hyderabad had died in exile. Of the former Amirs, only 
Muhammad Khan and Husain ‘Ali survived, ‘Ali Murad 
was so much disliked that he could not arrange suitable 
marriages for his children; his Jaipur relatives though 
poor, scorned to have any relationship with him. ‘Ali 
Murad died in 1894.* 

Few historians have justified the annexation of Sind. 
Charles Napier justified ids action on the plea that British 
rule would deliver the people from the oppression of the 
Amirs and would give them the benefits of a benevolent 
and enlightened rule. This, however, is not true. Traveller 
Mason, who visited the Panjab and Sind between 1826 and 
1840, wrote, “I could not help being impressed with 
favourable opinion of the peasantry. Everywhere they 
seem to be contented, orderly and a hospitable race.” He 
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also speaks of the fertility of the soil, abundance of pro¬ 
duce and cheapness of articles. On the other hand he 
speaks of the oppression, extortion and intolerance of 
Sikh rulers. A record of the Bombay Government reflects, 
“Compared to any state between the Indus and the 
Euphrates, Sind may be pronounced a country consider¬ 
ably advanced in civilization; the government though 
severe is vigilant and well ordered. The people arc orderly 
and obedient; and the laws are respected.”’ Outram also 
pointed out to Napier tiiat the patriarchal government of 
the Amirs was very popular and no person would prefer a 
change of government in Sind. According to him the 
Amirs were fully able to manage their own affairs.^ This 
impression is corroborated by Mason. 

The rule of the Amirs was tolerant and liberal. The 
Hindus received generous treatment. Napier himself says 
that the Hindus of Sind had been treated with tolerance 
for ages.’ They manned the staff of the revenue adminis¬ 
tration from the highest to the lowest. Under the liberal 
patronage of the Talpurs, the Hindus thrived in trade and 
commerce and developed into a prosperous community; 
but they proved faithless to their benefactors, when the 
British entered Sind. Outram observes that the Hindus, 
though well off and generously treated, wanted the British 
rule so that they could fleece the Muslims. It was for this 
reason that they acted as informers and agents of the 
British. The Hindu attitude has been well expressed by 
William Napier, who writes, “ The money-seeking Hindu 
goes about all eyes, and with fingers supple as his 
conscience, robbing everybody by subtlety. ... To 
him the conquest must be as a feast and a blessing of 
grace.”* 

1 Lambrick, pp. 26, 29. ^ Ooldsmid, pp. 313-16. 
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THE END OF SIKH RULE 

The death of Ahmad Shah Abdali in 1773 enabled 
the Sikhs, who had ventured on a martial career since the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, to crystallize them¬ 
selves into small political-cum-military units called 
misls. Encouraged by the anarchy which they themselves 
had created, these misls went on fighting and robbing at 
large with little logic or plan in their enterprise except 
a common hostility towards the Muslims. The result of 
their activities was such acute disorder and injustice that 
the phrase ^Sikha-Shahi (Sikh rule)’ has come to stand in 
the popular mind for gross misrule and general confusion. 
The Sikh misls were, in popular estimation, twelve in 
number.* 

There was no definite demarcation of territory between 
them except that some operated in the south and others 
in the north of the Sutlej. TTieir rivalries and ambitions 
created a fluid situation in which territories changed 
hands frequently. This internecine warfare was brought 
to an end only by the strong hand of Ranjit Singh. He 
brought some kind of cohesion in these otherwise discord¬ 
ant elements and restored some semblance of order 
in the area which had been subject to unfettered anarchy 
ever since the weakening of the Mughul influence in 1739. 

Ranjit Singh’s life and rise to power have been dealt 
with in a previous volume.^ Briefly, he assumed the 

> Their order of importaxice at the birth of Raiyit Sio|^ was as follows : 
niulkias, Ahluwatias, Bhangis, Rangarhias, Kanhayas, Sin^lipurias, Krora 
Singhias, Shahids, Sukerchukias, Dallewalias, Nishanias and Nakkais. 
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(title of Maharaja in 1801, and within a decade he attained 
a strong position in and around the Panjab, having 
succeeded in forging a Sikh State out of the chaos of 
the late eighteenth century. 

The Sikhs do not seem to have come into contact with 
the British until about 1785 when British authorities were 
alarmed by a potential alliance between the Marathas 
and the Sikhs. The machinations of British officers like 
John Gumming and James Anderson were partly 
responsible for frustrating the negotiations. 

The first action in which the Sikhs were arrayed against 
the British was.the battle of Delhi in 1803, when they sided 
with Sindhia against Lord Lake. In October 1804, Holkar, 
having been defeated by Lake, took refuge with Ranjit 
Singh and wanted to entice him into a struggle against the 
British. Ranjit Singh, however, was too astute to be 
influenced by these promptings. Having consolidated his 
power in the trans-Sutlej Panjab, Ranjit Singh aimed at 
extending his influence across the river. A dispute 
between the Rajas of Nabha and Patiala invited interven¬ 
tion by Ranjit Singh as well as the English. The latter 
hitherto had remained neutral. 

According to Griffin “ the story of the origin of the 
connection of our Government with the cis-Sutlej States 
and the Maharaja is a very instructive chapter of Indian 
History. ... It is connected with the romantic 
career of George Thomas, an English adventurer who 
attempted with much courage and audacity to found a 
kingdom in Northern India, and came wthin a measur¬ 
able distance of success.”* 

Next year he again played the role of an arbitrator 
with profit to hin^lf. His intervention had been solic¬ 
ited in a dispute between the Raja of Patiala and his wife, 
when he seized a number of estates in the Firozpur 

> Griffins, Lepel. Rukn of Indift Sorka, 
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district. The cis-Sutlej chiefs, apprehensive of further 
encroachment, sought British protection in March 1808 
through Setan, the Resident in Delhi. 

“ The British”, says Griffin, ^wished to limit the am¬ 
bition of the Maharaja to the north of the Sutlej. But at 
the same time they were well aware of his determination 
to bring all the Sikhs, south as well as north of that river, 
under his supremacy and they were afraid of thwarting 
him so abruptly as to cause a rupture of friendly relations 
and throw him into the arms of the French.”’ The 
Anglo-French rivalry was thus casting its shadow on 
Anglo-Sikh relations as well. 

Ever since the Peace of Versailles in 1783, French 
generals of ability had found employment in native courts. 
De Boigne, Perron, Bourquien had trained the Maratha 
armies; Ventura, Allard and Court, were now training the 
Khalsa. Tilsit had brought about co-operation between 
two avowed enemies of the English—the French and the 
Russians. The nightmare of a gigantic Russo-French 
army advancing on India haunted the imagination of 
British statesmen. The British, therefore, considered it 
necessary to bring all hostile elements in the area under 
their influence. If the Panjab and Afghanistan could be 
induced to enter into friendly relations with the British, 
a good deal of the danger could be neutralized. Elphins- 
tone and Metcalfe were despatched to Kabul and Lahore, 
respectively, to explore the possibility of negotiating 
treaties of friendship. 

Metcalfe, having been received by Ranjit Singh at 
Qasur, put forward the proposal for the conclusion of a 
treaty of friendship. Ranjit Singh was not averse to the 
idea of such a treaty but demanded in return the acknow¬ 
ledgement of his overlordship over all the cis-Sutlej 
States. Metcalfe had no authority to discuss this matter 
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and Ranjit Singh would not accept to anything less. 
During the course of negotiations, he once again crossed 
the Sutlej and captured Shahabad and Ambala and would 
have despoiled Patiala but for fear of British intervention. 
He, therefore, returned to Amritsar where he was joined 
by the English Envoy on 10 December. 

Ranjit Singh showed skill and boldness in his negotia¬ 
tions. The danger of a French invasion was not a live 
issue for Ranjit Singh. But if the English desired his help 
they must pay for it. If he had succeeded in obtaining 
his objective he would have extended his control over the 
cis-Sutlej States and prevented the British from further 
expansion beyond the Jumna. In the meanwhile Calcutta 
had realized the “ chimercial ” nature of the danger of 
French invasion and, therefore, Metcalfe was instructed 
to take up a more stiff attitude. He was informed that 
the Governor-General had learnt with great surprise and 
concern about Ranjit Singh’s pretensions south of the 
Sutlej. Since the British Government had taken these 
States under its protection they would not allow them to 
fall into the hands of Ranjit Singh. It was also intimated 
that Ranjit Singh’s treatment of the British envoy was 
discourteous. It was demanded that all territories seized 
by Ranjit Singh in the cis-Sutlej area should be restored 
ajui the Sikh army withdrawn to the north. Ranjit Singh 
vainly evaded the demands for some time. Ultimately he 
yielded and on 2 April, 1809, he withdrew his forces 
from Faridkot, Firozpur and Ambala. 

The treaty, signed on 25 April at Amritsar, put an end 
to Ranjit Singh’s ambitions with regard to the cis-Sutlej 
States and advanced the British frontiers from the Jumna 
to the Sutlej. On the other hand, the British committed 
themselves to non-intervention with regard to Ranjit 
Singh’s designs in the north. 

The cis-Sutlej settlement left behind it alegacy of sus¬ 
picion and distrust which continued for quite some time. 
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Each side cntciuiined imaginary apprehensions, a view of 
which could be gleaned from the despatches of the Resi¬ 
dent at Delhi and his deputy at Ludhiana to the Secretary, 
Government of India. In 1812, Ranjit Singh invited Sir 
David Ochterlony, Resident at Delhi, to the marriage 
ceremony of his son, Kharak Singh, at Lahore. The 
relations between the two Governments became cordial 
which resulted in the Treaty of 1815. 

The British policy towards the Jihad Movement may 
be mentioned at this stage. In spite of the fact that the 
Sikh ruler was their ally the British Government took no 
step to check the movement or to prevent the recruit¬ 
ment of the volunteers and their proceeding to the north¬ 
west in order to fight against the Sikhs. The Company’s 
Government found in the movement a convenient oppor¬ 
tunity of weakening the Sikhs and diverting the attention 
of the Muslims from British territories. 

The story of the decline of the Sikh rule was rapid. 
Kharak Singh who succeeded his father, Ranjit Singh, 
in 1839 was weak and imbecile. Addicted to opium, he 
passed all his time in a state of semi-inebriety. He was a 
puppet in the hands of Chet Singh, his Wazir— a shrewd 
but most unscrupulous intriguer. Both of them soon 
lost the confidence of the Sirdars. Chet Singh was stabbed 
to death by Dhian Singh and the Maharaja was de¬ 
throned. He was succeeded by Nau Nihal Singh, his only 
son. The latter is reported to have detested the British 
and to have made preparations to wage a war against 
them. Engrossed with the court intrigues he failed to 
accomplish his “ cherishf*d design ” and died in an 
accident. Whether or not his death was brought about 
by treachery is still disputed. 

Chand Kaur, Nau Nihal Singh’s mother, tried to 
ascend the throne but was opposedbyDhianSingh who was 
deadly against the Maharani and her party. He advocated 
the cause of Sher Singh— another son of Ranjit Singh— 
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but, with the help of her patrons, the Maharani was able 
to outwit Dhian Singh. Sher Singh was advised to retire, 
and he withdrew to Jammu hills for a change. Chand 
Kaur announced that her daughter-in-law, Nau Nihal 
Singh’s wife, expected a baby and in the hope of its 
turning out to be a boy she proclaimed herself his regent. 

Sher Singh’s succession now appeared doubtful, and 
Dhian Singh feeling that it would be difficult to obtain 
recognition for him from the British, announced that Rani 
Jindan, one of Ranjit Singh’s favourite wives, had given 
birth to another son, Dalip Singh. Sher Singh, however, 
was able to win over to his side the Khalsa army, 
including Ventura and Suchet Singh. 

Sher Singh occupied the throne on 18 January, 1841. 
Within a span of less then two years, he was the fourth 
successor of Ranjit Singh. Dhian Singh was installed in 
the office of Wazir, but Sher Singh also extended his 
favours to the Sindhianwalas of whom Dhian Singh was 
jealous. In the meanwhile the Maharaja had brought 
about the death of Jwala Singh, his own confidential 
agent, and the former Maharani, Chand Kaur in June, 
1842. Such activities, however, recoiled upon his own 
head. The brothers, Ajit Singh and Lahora Singh, chiefs 
of Sindhianwala, who were hostile to both the Maharaja 
and the Wazir, hatched a conspiracy. 

In the first instance, the two brothers provoked the 
Maharaja against the Wazir, and then, after obtaining a 
decree from him for the death of Dhian Singh, went 
straight to the latter. Dhian Singh was surprised but was 
pacified by the brothers who pretended they could never 
kill a man of his genius ; they suggested that the Maharaja 
should be removed from the scene. Thus, with one stroke, 
the brothers thrust a wedge between old friends who were 
soon busy destroying each other. Sher Singh was killed 
on 25 September, 1843, and Dhia’n Singh was also shot 
dead. 
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Dalip Singh was proclaimed Maharaja in September, 
1843, and Hira Singh was installed in the high office of 
Wazir. Rani Jindan, the mother of the new incumbent, 
was originally a dancing girl. She was the pivot of all 
party politics in the court. She patronized Suchet 
Singh, brother of Gulab Singh, who was a mortal enemy 
of the Wazir, Hira Singh. The rivalry which ensued 
between the chiefs placed the real power in the hands of 
the Khalsa army. Jawahar Singh, brother of Rani 
Jindan, who treated the young Wazir with contempt, wanted 
to subvert his influence. One day he mounted an 
elephant with the Maharaja in his arms and presented 
himself before an array of the Khalsa army to inspire 
them against Hira Singh for his ill-treatment of the Maha¬ 
raja. He threatened the troops that if he tailed in obtain¬ 
ing redress from them he would seek British protection, 
but his etforts were in vain. He failed to touch the hearts 
of the troops who declared him and his friend, Suchet 
Singh, traitors to the State, conspiring with the British 
authorities. Jawahar Singh was put in confinement ; 
Suchet Singh left for Jammu along with his brother, 
Gulab Singh. Then, a treacherous plot of the Wazir 
against two adopted sons of Ranjit Singh, Kashmira 
Singh and Peshawara Singh, led to the disgrace of Hira 
Singh at the hands of the troops. The Khalsa had 
relapsed to the conditions of the eighteenth century. 

The British maintained an attitude of indifference to 
the internecine struggles among the successors of Ranjit 
Singh. It has even been suggested that the English had 
inspired these differences. It is difficult to determine 
whether the British did play any part in fomenting trouble 
at the Sikh court ; there is little doubt, however, that 
they were already thinking of annexing the Panjab. 
Lord Ellenborough was conscious of the advantage in 
which the possession of a strong army placed the British 
and he had no hesitation in employing it. In a despatch, 
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dated 15 March, he says : 

“ That which will really and will alone control the 
Sikhs, the Balauches and the Sindians, and all the other 
nations beyond and within the Indus, is the knowledge 
that we possess an anny, as perfect in its equipment, 
possessed with all the means of movement and so secure 
in its communication wUh the country from which its 
supplies and its reinforcements are drawn, as to be able 
at any time to act with vigor and effect against any 
enemy.”* 

The Panjab occupied a most strategic position on the 
frontier of the British Indian Empire. With their obses¬ 
sion of danger from the North-West, the British could not 
afford to have chaos and anarchy in the Panjab. This 
led Ellenborough to think in terms of intervention in the 
affairs of the Sikh State. He, therefore, directed that 
steps should be taken to assemble an army near the 
Sutlej which, when the time came, should march into the 
Panjab. Actually Ellenborough was thinking of taking 
possession of Peshawar, Jalalabad, Khyber Pass and 
other approaches to Kabul. As a matter of fact even 
gestures of friendship towards the Sikhs had sometimes 
other motives behind them, for instance the Sikhs were 
permitted to occupy Jalalabad, when the British retreated 
from Afghanistan. This was not intended so much for 
adding to Sikh territory as to weaken them by obliging 
them to maintain a strong garrison at a difficult and 
distant post and thus exposing their territories in the 
Panjab including Lahore and Amritsar to British threat 

• In another letter, dated 30 March he says that " an army should be 
assembled towards the Sutlej . - • (and) it might move forward into the Puiyab, 
whether as an offensive movement with a view to conquest nr as one defensive 
• .. " Basu, Major, B.D., The Rise of the Christian Power in India (Calcutta, 
1931^, pp. 853-54, Addressing Lord Fitzgerald Iron Duke wrote on 6 
April, 1842. " If we are to maintain our position in Afghanistan, we ought to 
have Peshawar, the Khyber Pass, Jalalabad and the passes between that post and 
Cabul." Ibid. 
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from the east.' However, Lord Ellenborough was 
willing to wait because he thought that, like a ripe apple, 
the Sikh dominions would fall into his lap any moment. 
In anticipation he wrote : 

“ The state of the Punjab is, therefore, under my 
foot. I only desire, however, that it should be faithful 
and innocuous. The conflict of parties in the Punjab 
will render it more dependent every year, and inde^, 
he who knows it best does not think the Government 
can last a year. I intend to be most courteous and 
liberal to both parties, and to wait till I am called in.” 
By October, 1843, Lord Ellenborough was evolving in his 
mind the plans for administering the territories of the 
Panjab .2 Thus the hostilities, which broke out between 
the Sikhs and the English in 1845 suited British designs 
extremely well. 

It has hitherto been the practice to trace the origin of 
the war to the aggression of the uncontrollable Sikh army. 
Some historians have maintained that the direct causes of 
the Sikh war with.the English are obscure. It has, 
however, been admitted that the British were making 
certain preparations across the river, strengthening 
their forts and reinforcing their regiments, as a preven¬ 
tive measure against the prevailing anarchy at Lahore.® 
The Sikhs considered these preparations to be directed 

1 Elloiborough in his despatch, dated 18 October, writes to Iron Duke; 

" I agreed to permit the Sikhs to occupy Jalalabad on our retiring from it . . . 
You will see into vriiat a false position their ambitions lead them. They will be 
obliged to keep their principal fcaoe in that quarter,and Lahore and Amritsar will 
remain with insufllcieat garrison, within a few marches of the Sutlqj on which I 
shall in 12 days, at any time, be able to assemble three Europeans and eleven 
native battalions, one European regiment of cavalry, two raiments of native 
cavalry and two irregular cavalry and twenty-four guns." 

2 Ibid., p. 855. 

3 Aichbold writes; " The Sikhs, sedng more men placed in the neiidibouitood 
ot their fitontier. at a time when their own power was weaker than before, drew 
the natural but erro n eous inference that the English wanted their country."— 
CaH iM dge HUtory cf /adfe (Cambridp^ 1929), V, 548. 
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against them. They had always suspected the British 
of harbouring designs against them and thought that the 
discussions at Lahore had given the British the oppor¬ 
tunity for which they had been waiting. 

The British relations with the Sikhs during the months 
of trouble at the Lahore Darbar were depicted by Ellen- 
borough as “ an armed truce.” 

Shahamat ‘Ali, a contemporary writer, laments the 
British policy of remaining a passive spectator of the 
bloody deeds perpetrated in the Panjab and their 
inexplicable unwillingness to interfere on behalf of the 
successors of Ranjit Singh, the friend and ally of the 
British. The British interference, however, had been subtle 
and indirect. Bhai Beem Singh and Utter Singh, of the 
cis-SutleJ Chiefs, raised a puppet rival, and traversed the 
British territory on their way to the Sutlej on 7 May, 
1844. The Lahore Government was alerted and in the 
ensuing battle the conspiring triumvirate were killed 
in action. The British acquiescence in the plot compares 
with their earlier inactivity when they had allowed the 
Muslim volunteers to attack the Sikhs in spite of their 
treaty obligatigons. 

Lord Ellenborough confessed this mistake in a letter 
to the Queen : 

‘‘ It is much to be regretted that Utter Singh should 
have been permitted to move from Thanesar to the 
Sutlej with known object of acting against the Lahore 
Government This error of the British agent renders 
it impossible to protest against the violation of the strict 
letter of the Treaty which was committed by the Sikhs, 
whose troops were sent to the left bank to interrupt 
Utter Singh, and under all the circumstances it has 
been deemed expedient to make no representation 
upon the subject, but to allow the whole matter to be 
forgotten.” 
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The abortive conspiracy was soon followed by the 
despatch of the bridge-boat, which had been prepared at 
Bombay, to Firozpur in the autumn of 1845, and further 
strengthening of the forces along the boundary line and 
on strategic points. Reports reached Lahore that the 
British army was advancing to the south and east of the 
Sutlej. The Sikh Governor of the area along the river 
reported that British officers were harassing Sikh subjects. 
When these reports became known the troops were 
greatly agitated as alarm prevailed in the city of Lahore. 

Immediately a meeting ot the ‘ Panchayat' was con¬ 
vened by Lai Singh at Shalamar, where the English atti¬ 
tude was discussed. There was already enough resent¬ 
ment among the Sikhs against British activities. Dewan 
Dina Nath added fuel to the fire by reading a letter from 
an envoy of the Darbar, who had been maltreated by the 
English. According to the wishes of the Maharani, 
Lai Singh was appointed Wazir and Tej Singh Command- 
er-in-Chief to counteract the reported British designs. 

The Khalsa Army crossed the Sutlej on 8 December, 
between Harike and Qasur, according to Latif, and on the 
11th according to Cunningham. The Governor-General 
on being informed of the Sikh attack proclaimed war 
on the 13th from his camp at Lasbkari-Khan-ki Sarai. 
Lai Singh and Tei Singh, apparently to break the power 
of the uncontrollable Khalsa army, acted treacherously. 
The British forces, between 20,000 and 30,000 men, 
under the command of Hugh Gough and accompanied 
by the Governor-General, reached Mudki where the 
Khalsa army over 50,000 strong had already taken 
position.' The Sikhs fought bravely but were ultimately 

I A legend has grown up among the Sikhs that the Khalsa army was sun>lied 
mustard s^ and ^ur instead of grapeshot and gun powder by its treacherous 
comnumdiNa. 
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defeated. They however succeeded in inflicting heavy 
casualties upon the British troops. Archbold tells us 
that only 18,000 men remained in the British camp after 
this action to fight the next battle at Firozshah. Accord¬ 
ing to this statement the battle was won by the British 
at the cost of more than 2,000 casualties ; the official 
report, however, mentions 215 killed and 657 wounded. 
Among the victims was General Sir Robert Sale. 

The Sikh troops re-assembled at Firozshah, ten 
miles off Mudki. The British troops received reinforce¬ 
ments in the meanwhile and advanced to attack them 
on the 21st. The action at Firozshah was more severe ; 
the engagement was indecisive on the first day, but on the 
following morning the Sikhs were defeated. Tej Singh 
abstained from action until Lai Singh had been routed. 
Both the sides suffered heavy losses. The British casualties 
created concern in England; the Governor-General was 
ordered to take over the command of the English 
troops. 

Meanwhile, on the 20th another Sikh force under 
Ranjur Singh Majithia had crossed the Sutlej before the 
action at Firozshah. This army marched towards 
Ludhiana with 70 field-guns. It captured Baddiwal on 
the way. General Smith who was called from Meerut 
was commissioned to check Majithia. He was, however, 
defeated by the Sikhs at Baddiwal on 21 January. 

Wheeler joined the retreating force under Smith, and 
both the armies again took field at Aliwal. The British 
and Sikh troops from Firozshah joined their respective 
camps. The English, after receiving a check in the initial 
stages of the battle, routed the Sikhs and captured their 
guns. When the Sikhs assembled at Sobraon, news 
had spread amongst them that their commander had boea 
purchased by the English. Therefore their morale was 
low. Truce negotiations, initiated by Sikh leaders, 
having been turned down by the English, the batteries 
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came into action early next morning, 10 February. The 
battle soon developed into a hand-to-hand fight and the 
action was over by 1 o’clock. Lai Singh and Tej Singh 
left the battlefield ; according to Sikh statement this 
was in collusion with the British. It is also alleged that 
they demolished the bridge of boats after having crossed 
it themselves ; 10,000 Sikhs failing to escape across the 
river were slaughtered in the battle. After the battle 
of Aliwal, the treachery of the Sikh commanders was 
known to the troops; the news had also spread at 
Lahore. 

In view of the reports of treachery on the part of 
Sikh commanders the Lahore Darbar summoned Gulab 
Singh to take over the command. He, however, fell 
a victim to British inducements. Jammu and Kashmir 
were sold to him fbr a paltry sum as a reward for his 
treachery. 

The cessation of hostilities resulted in two treaties 
between the British Government and the Lahore Darbar, 
dated 9 and 11 March, 1846, respectively. The first 
treaty comprising 16 Articlee and signed by seven Sikh 
chiefs, including Sardar Chatter Singh, aimed at collecting 
a reparation of fifteen million rupees, failing the payment 
of which a big slice of Sikh territory, Kashmir, was to be 
handed over to the British. Eventually it was sold to 
Gulab Singh. Another important Article of the Treaty 
laid down that the Khalsa army be reduced to a manage¬ 
able size. 

The second treaty was concluded with the express 
purpose of ‘ the protection of the Maharaja and of the 
capital till the re-organization of the Lahore Army.’ It 
was prdvided that the British Government would retain 
troops in Lahore till the end of the year. It was, however, 
found expedient at the end of the year to conclude another 
treaty, dated 16 December, 1846, sometimes called the 
“ Treaty of Bhaii"owal.” 
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Fashioned after the pattern of subsidiary alliances, the 
Treaty of Bhairowal stipulated the appointment of a 
British Resident at Lahore who ‘ shall have full authority 
to direct and control all matters in every department of the 
State.’ The Resident was also to act as the head of the 
eight members Council of Regency during the minority of 
Maharaja Dalip Singh. The Resident was empowered to 
settle the country and was given authority for ‘ preserving 
the national institutions and customs and maintaining 
the just rights of all classes. ’ A British contingent 
was posted at Lahore ‘ for the preservation of the peace 
of the country ’ against an annual payment of Rs. 22 
lakhs. The Queen-mother was granted an allowance 
of one lakh and a half of rupees per year. The Treaty 
was to remain in force till 4 September, 1854, when the 
Maharaja attained the age of 16. 

The causes of the Second Sikh War are usualy traced 
to a series of incidents, which have been interpreted as 
the links of a chain in a well-knit conspiracy to overthrow 
the British influence in the Panjab. They, however, can 
be explained as the natural outcome of the situation as it 
had developed. 

Dalip Singh’s mother, Maharani Jindan, who had 
hitherto been Regent was deprived of her rights by a proc¬ 
lamation of the Resident at Lahore on 9 June, 1847. 
She was assigned a pension of one lakh and a half of 
rupees per annum. She was not permitted even to invite 
the poor for receiving alms or to feed religious persons 
except on the first of each month. She could not entertain 
any person except the members of her own family. 

The Maharani protested and said that she had invited 
the English to punish certain unfaithful servants of the 
State to defend the Maharaja and herself and to protect 
the people but now they had put her aside and started 
consulting her servants in conducting the afiairs of the 
kingdom.. She added bitterly that “ both the Maharaja 
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and myself are now reaping the benefits of the friendship, 
which Maharaja Ranjit Singh sowed with the Company.”* 

The Resident in his letter to the Secretary, dated 9 
August, 1847, suggested that the Maharani might be exiled 
from the Panjab, on charge other than that she was the 
mother of her son. The Governor-General soliciting 
approval wrote to the Secret Committee: 

“ On political grounds, a strong case of necessity exists 
for removing Her Highness from Lahore, and of separat¬ 
ing her from the Prince. Her Highness’s whole conduct 
shows her determination to thwart the Government 
and to train up her son as the instrument of her hatred 
against the Darbar, and to instil into his mind sentiment 
of aversion to the Resident and to the chiefs who are 
engaging in administering the affairs of the Punjab .”2 

The Maharani was exiled from Lahore under a 
parwanah signed by Maharaja Dalip Singh. She was 
permitted to take as much of her personal property a 
she could conveniently carry. 

The Resident in a letter to the Secretary to the Gov¬ 
ernor-General, dated 16 May, 1848, said he was convinced 
that the Maharani had conspired to tamper with the 
loyalty of the sepoys and to subvert the administration. 
“ She has been using and will continue to use ” he 
continued, “ and her influence which is most powerful, 
especially with the army and the military classes against 
the interest of the British Government.”’ In another 
letter, dated 30 June, 1848, the Resident claimed that 
“ a quantity of most important correspondence has 
fallen into our hands, showing the more influential parties 
concerned in the conspiracy, and tending to throw light on 
the origin of the circumstances which led to the rebellion 
in Multan.”^ 

1 Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, Papm Relatinig to Punjab 1847—1849 
(London. 1849), p. 27. 

^IbUi.fP. 34 i Papers, p. 168. ^ Ibid., p.235: 
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The removal of the Maharani was both legally and 
morally indefensible. If the Residjent had such unassail¬ 
able evidence as he had stated to the Secret Committee, 
she should have been tried publicly and convicted. The 
excuse offered has been that a formal trial of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh’s widow would have been most unpopular. 
It was held that her banishment from the Panjab would 
prevent all intrigues in the future. In fact, however, the 
Maharani’s exile created resentment against the British 
and provided an impetus to conspiracies against them. 

The Resident himself wrote on 25 May, 1848 : 

“ The reports from Raja Sher Singh’s camp are that 
the Khalsa soldiery, on hearing of the removal of the 
Maharani, were much disturbed ; they said that she was 
the mother of all the Khalsa and that as she was gone ; 
and the young Duleep Singh was in our hands, they had 
no longer anyone to fight for an uphold.”' 

The press also shouted against the exile of the Maha¬ 
rani, but the Resident turned a deaf ear. Amir Dost 
Muhammad of Kabul wrote to Captain Abbot i 

“ There can be no doubt that the Sikhs are daily 
becoming more and more discontented. Some have been 
dismissed from service while others have been banished to 
Hindostan, in particular the mother of Maharaja Duleep 
Singh who has been imprisoned and ill-treated. Such 
treatment is considered objectionable b> all creeds and 
both high and low prefer death .”2 

L.ee-Wamer and some other historians accuse the 
Maharani of having conspired with Mulraj but there is 
little historical evidence to prove that she had anything to 
do with the Multan revolt. 

Mulraj, the Diwan of Multan, had succeeded his 
father in 1844. By the spring of 1848 he had consider¬ 
ably extended his territories. The Fort of Multan had 
been strengthened by his father, Sewan Mai. The eldest 


-PaperSt p. 189. 


2 Ibid., pv 229. 
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son, Mulraj, who had been brought up amid dreams of 
future independence had taken care to recruit Muslims 
in his anny. Mulraj had assumed semi-independence in 
his territory. He had good relations with the English, 
and for that reason, had remained neutral in the First 
Sikh War. When the English took over the administra¬ 
tion of Lahore it was agreed that Mulraj would pay a sum 
of nineteen lakhs and a half over ^ a period of three 
years. Mulraj, however, defaulted. He was conscious 
of the fact that he could not pay such a large sum of money 
out of his meagre revenue of seven lakhs per annum. He 
threatened to resign. As Lawrence was under orders of 
transfer, it was decided that his successor would deal with 
the case. On 16 March, Mulraj repeated his request of 
being relieved from his charge, which was accepted and 
Sardar Khan Singh was ordered to relieve him. 
Two British officers, Anderson and Agnew, were sent as 
agents at Multan to effect the change. They were, 
however, surrounded and killed by the disaffected troops 
on 20 April, 1848. 

Reporting the matter to the Governor-General, the 
Resident wrote on 21 April, 1848, that the attack on the 
two Englishmen at Multan was “ neither pre-concerted 
nor ordered by Mulraj. ’ He further said that Mulraj’s 
own troops were much dissatisfied with him, and that the 
Governor of Multan “ has no friends in his own family 
either. ” 

Regarding the reactions at Lahore he said in his des¬ 
patch, ‘ The Darbars are evidently, one and all, most 
vexed and troubled at the affair. The members of the 
Council all came to me, within an hour of the news 
being received and are most desirous to do anything I 
might direct, collectively and individually to meet the 
emergency.”* , 


1 Papers, p. 633. 
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The powers of the Resident under the Treaty of 
December, 1846, were explained in a letter, dated 3 July, 
1847, from the Secretary to the Resident. He wrote; 
“ The Resident (has) full authority to direct, and control, 
all matters (in order) to ensure good Government. . . 
It is, therefore, politic that the Resident should carry the 
native Council with him, the members of which are 
however entirely under his control and guidance.”* It 
has been maintained that “ it was theoretically the duty of 
the Sikh Government to punish Mulraj ”, but it is 
forgotten that the British Resident was the main prop in 
the machinery of that Government. 

The catastrophe was reported to the Governor-General 
in Calcutta after 14 days, and immediately communicated 
to the Board of Control. The Commander-in-Chief was 
of the opinion that military operations should be deferred 
until theautumnwhen hispreparations would be complete. 
Dalhousie approved this suggestion of the Commander- 
in-Chief despite the demand of the Panjab officers for 
immediate disposal of the matter. Among them was John 
Lawrence supported by Taylor, Abbot and Nicholson, 
but the Governor-General remained unmoved. On the 
other hand, a younger officer, Herbert Edwards, 
realizing the responsibility of the British under the Treaty 
of December, 1846, took the field against Mulraj. 
He availed himself of the ‘ hostility which he knew to 
exist between the different races in the Punjab, enrolled 
3,000 Pathans .... (and) armed the Mussalmans 
of the frontier against the Sikhs and Mussalmans of 
Multan. ’ 

A different undercurrent seems to have been motivat¬ 
ing the advocater of inaction. Perhaps the timely 
suppression of the revolt was not in accord with the 
Govemor-Generars policy. It was not till 18 August 

*Lee-Wamer, William. Marquis of Dalhousie (London, 1904), p. 150. 
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that the British troops under General Whish arrived 
before Multan. 

The causes of the disaffection of the Sikh Chiefs and 
particularly of Chatter Singh may now be examined. 
Chatter Singh was the Nazim of Hazara Province. Cap¬ 
tain James Abbot, one of the Resident’s assistants, was 
appointed to assist and advise the Sikh Governor in the 
execution of his duties. On the outbreak of trouble at 
Multan he erroneously came to believe that Chatter Singh 
was at the head of a conspiracy for the expulsion of the 
British from the Panjab. As a result, Captain Abbot 
shifted his residence about 35 miles away from that of 
Chatter Singh. “ The constant suspicion ”, writes the 
Resident, ‘‘ with which Captain Abbot regarded Sirdar 
Chutter Singh seems to have not unnaturally estranged 
that chief from him.”* The reports throw light on the 
general disposition of Captain Abbot. Sir Henry 
Lawrence once remarked about him to the Governor- 
General that he was too apt to take a gloomy view' of 
any question ; on another occasion Curie testified that 
Abbot fell into some hasty and unfounded suspicions 
about another Sikh Chief, Jhanda Singh. During 
the course of MulraJ’s revolt intelligence was received 
by Abbot that a regiment stationed at Pukli, near 
the residence of Chatter Singh was about to leave to 
join the revolt at Multan. He jumped to the conclusion 
that the Governor of Hazara was at the head of the 
conspiracy. 

During the first Week of August, 1848, without any 
intimation to the Resident, Abbot took advantage of the 
discontent among Muslims against Sikh rule, roused and 
armed the Muslim peasantry, over whom he had obtained 
considerable influence, and surrounded Haripur on 
the 6th. He refers to this episode in these words : 

* Papers, p. 279. 
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“ I assembled the chiefs of Hazara ; explained what had 
happened, and caUed upon them by the memory of their 
murdered parents, friends and relatives, to rise and aid 
me in destroying the Sikh forces in detail. I issued 
parwanas to this effect throughout the land and marched 
to a strong position. ... I have ordered out the 
armed peasantry and will do my best to destroy the Sikh 
army.”' 

Sardar Chatter Singh wanted to offer resistance, but 
Colonel Canora, an American who had charge of his 
artillery, refused to obey the Sardar. He shot at the Sar¬ 
dar *s officers who approached to relieve him of his charge. 
The Khalsa soldiers fired in self-defence and the skirmish 
resulted in Canora’s death. Captain Abbot now asked 
Chatter Singh to hand over to him Canora’s murderers 
and to comply with his other demands : “ I have 
given him until tomorrow morning for decision if he 
then refuse the terms, I shall be satisfied that it is 
not mere alarm himself from the population of Hazara, 
but a sense of detected guilt, and consequent desperation 
which has led to this rebellious conduct. If he comply, 
the country need not be ravaged, nor the army destroyed, 
and his conduct may be made the subject of legal investi¬ 
gation. . . . 

The Resident did not agree with Abbot’s view of 
Canora’s death as a cold-blooded murder. He pointed 
out that “ Sardar Chhatar Singh was the Governor of the 
province, military and civil, and the officers of the Sikh 
army were bound to obey him, the responsibility for his 
orders rested with him.”^ The Resident warned him 
against raising unauthorized bands of soldiers to meet 
any emergency. He also regretted that Captain Abbot 
kept the Nazim at a distance from him. 

Abbot’s activities seemed to have been a deliberate 
attempt to bring the relations with the Sikhs to a breaking 

iPapers, p. 302. 2 Ibid., p. 303. ^ Ibid., p. 313. 
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point. He seems to have shared the dislike of the local 
Muslim population for the Sikhs and appears to have 
found in the situation an opportune moment for raising 
the oppressed Muslims who weje impelled not only 
by religious antipathies but also by discontent with such 
policies against them- 

Captain Nicholson, who was appointed to intervene in 
the matter, was of the view that Sardar Chatter Singh’s 
conduct was the result of “ terror and anxiety ” and that 
he would never accede to any terms but a ‘ free pardon.’ 
However, he was not in favour of continuing his appoint¬ 
ment as Nazim and proposed to take his jagir away. 
This drove Chatter Singh info open rebellion. In the 
beginning no chief openly joined him. 

Chattar Singh’s son, Sher Singh, was still in the ser¬ 
vice of the British. Edwardes reported that he undertook 
his share of the task in suppressing the Multan rebellion 
with best intentions. He was called a ‘ Musalman ’ for 
the part he played in checking the disalfection of his 
troops. For the same reason an attempt was made to 
poison him but the conspiracy was detected. On 10 
September he received a letter from his father. On the 
14th, in a state of desperation, Sher Singh raised the 
siege of Multan to join his father and informed his 
brother that he had taken that step in consequence of 
Captain Abbot’s treatment towards his father. 

There was a further complication. Maharaja Dalip 
Singh had been betrothed to Chatter Singh's daughter. 
The Resident, in his capacity as the Maharaja’s guardian, 
was asked to fix a day for the marriage. Major Edwardes 
wrote to the Resident on 28 July, 1848 : “■ Yesterday 
evening Rajah Sher Singh Attareewala begged me to 
grant him a private interview at which he laid before me 
the wishes of his father. Sirdar Chatter Singh. ‘ If it is 
not your intention that the nuptials of the Maharaja 
should be celebrated sometime within the next twelve 
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months the Sirdar would wish to be allowed to lay aside 
the duties of his Hazara Government and proceed to pil¬ 
grimage for two years ; if on the contrary, the marriage 
is to take place this year, the Sirdar would suggest that 
with your sanction, the Darbar should appoint astrologers 
on the part of the Maharaja to fix an auspicious month 
and date, in conjunction with other astrologers on the 
part of the bride. ’ The Major added that the pro¬ 
posals only surprised him at that juncture. Neverthe¬ 
less, he recommended the case on the ground that the 
Maharaja’s marriage would check the developing disaffec¬ 
tion among the Sikhs because of the rumour that the British 
were about to annex the province. The Resident wrote 
back that nothing could be done in the matter without 
the concurrence and approbation of the members of the 
Darbar. The Resident’s refusal was another cause for 
Chatter Singh’s estrangement. 

In fact, the Second Sikh War began with the defection 
of Sher Singh on 14 September. On 15 October, 1848, 
the Secretary fo the Governor-General wrote to the Resi¬ 
dent at Lahore that the Governor-General in Council 
“ considered the government of Lahore to all intent and 
purposes directly at war with the British Government. ”2 
It is still doubtful whether the British Government was 
at war with the Lahore Government or the defected 
Khalsa army. Lee-Wamer, the biographer of Lord 
Dalhousie, points that both the British and the Sikh army 
were fighting ostensibly on behalf of the Maharaja. 

On 9 November, Lord Gough crossed the Sutlej ; on 
the 13th his 20,000 men reached Lahore. Having crossed 
the Ravi on the 16th he reached Ramgarh where on the 
22nd he precipitated an indecisive action. Sher Singh 
was compelled to fall back on the Jhelum. Gough delayed 
further action for six weeks, but the arrival of additional 


^Ptqters, p. 270. 


2 Ibid., p. 375. 
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forces in the Khalsa camp obliged him to take the risk of 
a battle. The two armies met on the field of Chilianwala 
on 13 January, 1849. A four-hour contest ended in a 
draw with heavy losses on both sides. The British losses 
were over 2,000 which caused great concern in England. 
As a result Napier was nominated to supersede Gough 
as Commander-in-Chief. 

After the battle of Chilianwala the Sikhs, having 
received more reinforcements including some Afghans, 
moved to Gujrat ; Gough followed them. On 20 Feb¬ 
ruary, British reinforcements arrived from Multan and on 
the 21st the British troops moved out of their camps at 
Shadiwal to attack the Sikh position. The battle was 
again over in a few hours ; this time the Sikhs were com¬ 
pletely routed. The vanquished soldiers were promptly 
ordered to surrender their anfis. “ The army of the 
Khalsa, man after man, flung tulwar, shield, matchlock 
on the cairn of weapons, salaamed to his last glory in that 
glittering pile, and passed through the British lines, no 
longer a soldier but a conquered peasant.” The struggle 
for the Panjab was now over. 

The Afj^an participation in the Second Sikh War is 
one of its interesting facets. By holding out the promise 
of ceding Peshawar and certain other districts as a prize, 
Mulraj and Chatter Singh had been able to draw Dost 
Muhammad into the conflict. The Amir’s attitude 
towards the Sikhs was watched by the British wilh i rffsj- 
ness, especially because they were afraid that this might 
alienate the sympathies of the Muslims in the Panjab. 
Tns Anir, on the other hand, aimed at fishing in troubled 
waters, there being little love lost between him and the 
disaffected Sardars. 

In December, 1848, Dost Muhammad seized the 
valley of Peshawar but informed Abbot that he had come to 
arrange a compromise between the British and the Sikhs. 
Later he marched to the Indus and having secured the 
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desertion of the Muslim soldiers in the fort of Attock 
through a stratagem, he occupied it on 3 January, 1849. 
From here a contingent ofsix thousand cavalry and infantry 
was despatched towards Jhelum under Akiam Khan. 
The force joined the Sikh after the battle of Chilianwala, 
but was routed with its partners in the battle of Gujrat. 
The Afghans, now being pursued hotly, retreated to 
Afghanistan through the Khyber Pass. The Amir left 
Peshawar on 19 March. 

The Under Secretary to the Governor-General wrote 
from Firozpur to the Resident at Lahore on 27 March, 
1849, that the Governor-General had deputed H. M. 
Elliot, the Secretary to the Government in the Foreign 
Department, to communicate to the Lahore Darbar 
the measures which he had determined for the future 
administration of the Panjab. 

On 28 March, 1849, Elliot convened a conference of the 
Council of Regency at Lahore. Necessary documents 
were signed “ not without evident sorrow and repugnance 
on the part of the Dewan Dina Nath.” On the following 
day, Elliot submitted his report. He recited the British 
version of history of the Anglo-Sikh relations since the 
time of Ranjit Singh, and said that, ever since Maharaja 
Dalip had placed himself, his Council, and the people of the 
Panjab under the British protection, the latter had been 
scrupulously faithful to the terms of agreement. The 
Company lent the Maharaja the services of its troops, 
afforded him the aid of its treasures, never meddled in the 
customs and institutions of the people and engaged in 
nothing from which they should have abstained. But 
there was not, he alleged, one main provision of the agree¬ 
ment which the Sikhs had not violated. What is more, 
they had failed to pay the annual subsidy of twenty-two 
lakhs of rupees. The British, officers were treacherously 
murdered by the Maharaja’s men serving in his interest, 
and no action was taken by the Lahore Government to 
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punish the offenders or to pay compensation. The 
Khalsa army had attacked the British without any provo¬ 
cation and had been defeated. 

Dalhousie’s proclamation of 29 March, 1849, repeated 
Elliot’s version of the history of Anglo-Sikh relations. 
It was accompanied by the following order: 

“ The Governor-General is pleased to direct that the 
accompanying proclamation, by which the Punjab is 
declared to be a portion of the British Empire in India 
be published for general information ; and that a Royal 
Salute be fired at every principal station of the Army on 
the receipt thereof. ” 

Thus came to an end the Sikh rule in the Panjab. 
Only for a brief period under Ranjit Singh had it given a 
semblance of law and order to the Panjab ; even then it 
had made no attempt to reconcile the Muslim majority ; 
on the contrary it openly insulted their religion and 
persecuted them in every conceivable manner. No 
tears were shed in Muslim homes on the fall of the Sikh 
Kingdom. 



CHAPTER V 


THE SALE OF KASHMIR 

An important chapter in the history of British rule 
in India was the sale of Kashmir in 1846. According to 
the Treaty of Amritsar, Kashmir, so far as the signatories 
were concerned, was to belong “for ever, in independent 
possession, to Maharajah Gulab Singh and the heirs 
male of his body.” 

On the decline of the Mughul Power, Kashmir was 
conquered by Ahmad Shah Abdali who descended on it 
from beyond the Khyber and departed only after com¬ 
pletely subjugating it. The Mu^ul Rule was, on the 
whole, a period of uninterrupted peace for the people of 
Kashmir and the partiality of the Mughuls to its climate 
and scenic beauty gave it the magnificent monuments 
they erected on the Dal Lake and elsewhere. The Afghan 
rule, however, was not so enlightened and sympathetic, 
and in 1819 when the Sikhs, then in the process of estab¬ 
lishing a massive State in the North-Western plains of 
India, finally entered Kashmir to oust the Afghans, there 
was no resistance from the people to the invaders. 
The Sikh rule of three short decades proved to be most 
tyrannical and rapacious, worse than any the Kashmiris 
had known before. It seemed that the Sikh administra¬ 
tion was motivated by a desire to wreak vengeance on the 
down-trodden Muslims of Kashmir for the reverses and 
hard blows that they had sustained earlier from the 
Mughuls. So inhuman and despotic was the Sikh rule 
that the only penalty to which a Sikh exposed himself for 
slaying a Muslim was the paltry sum of twenty rupees.' 

• Barton, Sir William, The Princes of India (Nisbet A Co., London, 1934), p. 12]« 
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Lord Birdwood in making an assessment of Sikh rule 
in Kashmir says that oppression appeared to have taken 
the simple form of communal revenge on Kashmir’s 
Muslims.' To revert to Sikh occupation, as if the un^ 
mitigated rigor of the Sikh overlords was not enough to 
break the back of the Kashmiris, there appeared almost 
immediately an interloper on the scene. As a reward for 
the help rendered by him to Ranjit Singh in the Kashmir 
operations, Gulab Singh, a Dogra chief of Jammu, was 
given control of the whole of the Jammu province. 

Gulab Singh, or Gulabu as he was originally called, had 
first taken military employment on Rs. 3 per month and 
rations under the Qila^dar of the Mangla Fort but later 
sought service under Sultan Khan of Bhimbar. He and 
his brother, Dhaynu or Dhyan Singh, who was then 
fifteen years of age, took service under Ranjit Singh as 
a running footman. Baron Schonberg says in his Travels^^ 
“ Gulab Singh and his brother were Rajputs from the 
mountains and in the commencement of their career held 
very subordinate situations. Gulab Singh and his brother 
entered the service of Ranjit Singh as sepoys. It happened 
that once during a campaign the brother was placed 
as sentinel outside Ranjit Singh’s tent. The latter, who 
had an eye for personal beauty, was pleased with the 
appearance of Dhyan Singh and having promoted 
him, gave him a place about his person. The advance¬ 
ment of one brother was a stepping stone for the others.” 
Their joint assiduity and the graceful bearing of the 
yoimger man again attracted Ranjit Singh’s notice and 
Dhyan soon took the place of a chamberlain, while Gulab 
Singh obtained a petty command. His act of courage in 
seizing the person of Agha Jan, a Muslim chief of Rajaur, 
was promptly rewarded by Ranjit Singh who conferred, 
to use the language of his sanad, the “ administration of 

• Birdwood, Lord, Two Nations and Kashmir (X/yndx>T\, 1956), p. 20. 

» Vol. II, pp. 116-17. 
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the Chakla of Jammu in jagirupon the family ” in 1822, 
when Gulab Singh was thirty, Dhyan Singh twenty- 
six and Suchet Singh nineteen. 

Shahamat ‘Ali, author of An Historical Account of the 
Sikhs and Afghans, says that the youngest of the three 
brothers “ Suchetu or Suchet Singh was then a boy of 
twelve and with his engaging qualities, met with particular 
favour from the Maharaja who became so fond of him 
that he would never let him to be absent from his presence. 
The three brothers were known by the titles of ‘Mirans’. 
Ranjit Singh awarded the principality of Poonch to 
Dhyan Singh and of Ram Nagar to Suchet Singh.” 

Cuimingham says: “Gulab Singh’s family was perhaps 
illegitimate and it became impoverished”,* and that the 
three brothers “ rapidly obtained an engrossing and 
prejudicial influence in the counsels of the Maharajah. 
Gulab Singh continued to consolidate his position as a 
feudatory of the Lahore Darbar. Cunningham says that 
the smooth and crafty Gulab Singh ordinarily remained 
in the hills using Sikh means to extend his own authority 
over his brother Rajputs and eventually into Laddakh. 
In 1834, Zorawar Singh, his commander in Kishtwar, 
reduced part of Laddakh, placed a garrison in the fort 
and in the course of an expedition lasting over a year 
collected considerable spoils. It was about this time 
that the Governor of Kashmir complained that Gulab 
Singh interfered with the regular supply of shawl-wool. 
The matter was at once adjusted;yet “the gnashing ambi¬ 
tion of the favourites nevertheless caused Ranjit Singh 
some misgivings amid all their protestations of devotion 
and loyalty.^ 

1 CunningJjam, J. D., History of the Sikhs, ed. by Garret, H - L. O- (Delhi, 1955), 
p. 178. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Captain Wade to Government; 27 January, 1895. and Mr. Vigine : 
Travels in Kashmir at^ Tibet, quoted by Cunnin^iam, p. 182. 
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Gulab Singh gained considerable prominence in April, 
1841, when he was deputed by the Lahore Darbar to 
restore order in Kashmir where the Governor had been 
put to death by his troops. He soon succeeded in over¬ 
powering the mutinous regiments who were punished 
severely. This induced Gulab Singh to cast covetous 
eyes on Kashmir. 

After the death of Ranjit Singh in 1839, unfriendly 
relations developed between the Sikhs and the British. 
An everchanging pattern of power at the Lahore Darbar 
and rapid succession of rulers, created a vacuum which 
was filled by the Sikh army. Gulab Singh’s brother, 
Dhyan Singh, who had risen to be Ranjit Singh’s Chief 
Minister, and was removed from office by Kharak Singh, 
Ranjit Singh’s successor, became the centre of intrigue 
at the Sikh Darbar. He brought about the murder of 
Nau Nihal Singh, the powerful anti-British son of Kharak 
Singh, and the fall of Kharak Singh’s widow, who had 
been proclaimed Queen and was instrumental in placing 
Sher Singh, by repute a son of Ranjit Singh but not 
acknowledged by the latter, on the Sikh throne. Dhyan 
Singh was, however, soon intriguing against Sher Singh 
and had him assassinated, followed soon by the as^ssi- 
nation of his son, Pratap Singh, but was not himself permit¬ 
ted to escape and was shot dead by the same chief, 
Dhyan Singh, who had murdered his master. Profiting 
by the confusion and disorder that followed the death of 
Ranjit, Gulab Singh consolidated his possessions. 
Though he kept himself at a safe distance from the Sikh 
Court, he appeared again and again as an instigator 
behind the scenes. Gulab Singh’s nephew, Hira Singh, 
was Prime Minister of Dalip Singh, but that did not 
prevent Gulab Singh from casting his lot with Peshawara 
Singh, a son bom to, or adopted by. Ratyit Singh, who 
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disputed the claims of Dalip Singh and aspired to tne Sikh 
throne. Suchet Singh also aligned himself with Gulab 
Singh against Hira Singh. When Suchet Singh tried to 
foment rebellion in Lahore, Hira Singh surrounded his 
camp; Suchet Singh died fighting. Gulab Singh tried to 
benefit even from Suchet Singh’s death and seized his 
properties and possession, but Hira Singh made his crafty 
uncle, under threats of reprisal, disgorge half the share. 
Hira Singh could well claim that he had the authority of 
Lahore recognized by Gulab Singh, but the dissolute 
Rani Jindan, her paramour, Lai Singh, and her brother, 
Jawahar Singh, soon incited the army against him, and 
Hira Singh was killed while trying to escape. 

Gulab Singh was also found intriguing with the 
Afghans in Peshawar. At this the Sikh court demanded 
a fine of three crores of rupees and the surrender of Mian 
Jawahar Singh, the second son of Dhyan Singh, and on 
Gulab Singh’s refusal, the Sikh army started operations. 
Gulab Singh virtually fell prisoner in their hands. Humbled, 
he yet secured promise of safe conduct to Lahore 
by lavish distribution of money to the Sikh soldiers and 
a gift of Rs. 25,000 to the Sikh general. Though the 
atmosphere was such that “ an Akali fanatic could take 
the life of the Dogra Raja with applause and impunity ” 
the Sikh soldiers who had been bribed by Gulab Singh 
and by his trusted Dewan, Jwala Sahai, demanded his 
release. The Rani and her adviser also deemed it prudent 
to spare his life on promise of payment of a fine of Rs. 
68,00,000. His forfeited jagir was restored to him 
but he had to surrender nearly all the area which had been 
held by other members of his family. 

Such was the position of Gulab Singh immediately 
before the outbreak of hostilities between the Sikhs and 
the British. 

The causes of this war have been mentioned in the 
previous chapter. Sitting in J amm u, Gulab Singh 
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managed to keep aloof and dexterously played a double 
game, professing secret friendship for the British Govem- 
maxt while externally complying with the demands of the 
army so as not to bring upon him its vengeance.' Dalip 
Singh, another son of Ranjit Singh, now occupied the 
Sikh throne with Hira son of Dhyan Singh, as 

Prime Minister but the latter was socm removed from the 
scene and eventually Dalip Singh’s mother, in her capacity 
as guardian, assumed the direction of affairs. Her 
authority, however, was nominal and power had fully 
passed into the hands of the Sikh army. 

Between December, 1845 and February, 1846, the 
British army fought actions at Mudki, Ferozeshah, 
Aliwal and Sobraon, vanquishing (he Sikhs. ' According 
to Beveridge, “ Great was the consternation in the Lahore 
Darbar when news of the complete overthrow at Sobraon 
arrived. Further resistance at once seemed to be 
hopeless and nothing remained but to try the effect of 
negotiations. Gulab Singh who had been playing the 
double game formerly referred to, now endeavoured to 
profit by it and on receiving full powers from the Rani 
and Darbar, proceeded to the British camp at the head 
of a deputation, in the hope of being able to act the part 
of mediator. He arrived on the 15th of February, 1846, 
while the Governor-General was still at Kussoor and was 
immediately put in possession of the terms which it had 
been resolved to enforce. He at once declared that he 
was empowered and prepared to accept them, but when 
he expressed an earnest wish that the army would now 
halt, and not advance nearer to the capital, the Governor- 
General so far from assenting, distinctly told him that 
the treaty, if signed by him at all, would be signed only at 
Lahore.”^ On 22 February, 1846, the British army 

1 Beveridge. Henry, A Comprehensive History of India (London, Glasgow and 
Edlnborough, 1872), III, 498. 

® Ibid. 
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entered Lahore, occupied the gateway to the Fort and 
the Governor-General issued a proclamation saying that 
in view of the unprovoked invasion of the British territo¬ 
ries his intention now was to impose terms on the Sikhs 
which will “ tend to secure the British provinces from the 
repetition of a similar outrage.” On the following day, 
at a public darbar, attended by the Maharaja, was initiated 
the Treaty of Lahore by which the Sikh territories on the 
left bank of the Sutlej and the whole of the fertile tract 
on the right bank situated between the Sutlej and the Beas 
was annexed by the British and an indemnity of rupees 
one crore and a half was imposed. Of this sum, Rs. 
50,00,000 was to be paid immediately and the balance of 
one crore was to be discharged by ceding to the British 
” all the hilly country between the Beas and the Indus 
including Cashmere and Huzareh.” The treaty also im¬ 
posed a drastic reduction in the strength of the Sikh army. 
By Articles 12 and 13 of the Treaty of Lahore, Gulab Singh 
was to be recognized “as an independent sovereign over 
the territories which the British ma^ make over to him ” 
and “ all disputes between Gulab Singh and the Lahore 
government were to be referred to the British.” 

For “ all the hilly or mountainous country with its 
dependencies situated to the eastward of the river Indus, 
and westward of the river Ravi, including Chumba and 
excluding Lahore, being part of the territory ceded to 
the British Government by the Lahore State,” to be 
transferred and made over ” for ever in independent 
possession to Maharaja Gulab Singh and the heirs male 
of his body.” Raja Gulab Singh offered to the British a 
sum of Rs. 75,00.000 and the sale-deed was accordingly 
signed at Amritser on 16 March, 1846. Of this sum 
Rs. 50,00,000 was agreed to be paid on notification 
of the Treaty and Rs. 25.00,000 on or before Ociobei, 

1846. Gulab Singh was raised to the status of Maharajah 
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and was so mentioned in the Treaty. The British Govern¬ 
ment was to protect the territories from external enemies 
and Maharajah Gulab Singh, in acknowledgement of the 
supremacy of the British Government, was to present 
annually to them “ one horse, 12 shawls, goats of approv¬ 
ed breed (six males and six females) and three pairs of 
Cashmer shawls.” Lord Bird wood says that the shawls 
were annually presented to Queen Victoria.' Under 
another article, the Maharajah undertook, on his own 
behalf, and on behalf of his heirs “ to join with the whole 
of his military forces, the British troops when employed 
within the hills or in the territories adjoining his posses¬ 
sions.” This generosity of the functionaries of the East 
India Company fully confirmed the rumours that Gulab 
Singh had been in secret touch with them for the past 
four years. This also explained why he had flouted the 
orders of the Lahore Darbar to go to Peshawar and hold 
the frontier against the British. Later in the course of 
the campaign when he was summoned to Lahore, he 
had directly proceeded on a pilgrimage. 

Towards the close of 1845 Gulab Singh saw in the 
bloody campaign in which the Sikh and the British armies 
were engaged, his great opportunity to realize his life¬ 
long ambition of setting up a state independent of the 
Sikhs. And yet he had to reckon with the sovereign 
status of the Lahore Darbar and decided to use the name 
of the Darbar to secure his personal ends. When the 
tide had turned against the Sikhs, he was the only man 
who could intercede with the British on behalf of the 
Lahore Darbar. He arrived at Lahore and was installed 
at the Darbar on 17 January, 1846. This gave him 
authority to act on behalf of the Sikh Government and 
of utilizing his good offices with the British for securing 
a reward for himself. 


» Birdwood, op. cU., p. 27. 
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The battle of Sobraon was not fought until 10 
February, 1846. and it is difficult to explain why even with 
his newly acquired authority at the Sikh Court, Gulab 
Singh did not bring about an immediate cessation of 
hostilities if he was imbued with no desire other than the 
good of the Sikhs and loyalty to the throne of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. He waited for the annihilation of the 
power of the Sikh army at Sobraon before opening 
negotiations with the British and he was not slow in 
impressing upon the British that a substantial part of the 
Sikh army was intact and was under his command. The 
Directors of the Company were w'eary of the Afghan War 
(1838-1842) and were showing great impatience at the 
expenditure incurred in the Sikh War, the military 
operations against the Scindia (1843-44) and the seizure 
of Sind, all of which had well nigh exhausted the Indian 
Treasury. The course of events in Northern India had 
developed into a pattern wholly contrary to the policy 
of non-intervention which the Governor-General was 
called upon to follow. Indeed the Directors were almost 
on the point of recalling Lord Ellenborough and had been 
restrained from following that course only by the urgent 
remonstrance of the British Cabinet. On 21 April, 1844, 
Sir Robert Peel, the Prime Minister, announced in 
answer to a question put to him by Mr. Macaulay that 
“on Wednesday last. Her Majesty’s Government received 
a communication from the Court of Directors that they 
had exercised the power which law gives them to recall at 
their will and pleasure the Governor-General of India.” 
The decision was taken by the Board of Directors despite 
the fact that eighteen of the twenty-four Directors were 
supporters of the Government j and yet the vote of recall 
had been unanimous. 

Such were the circumstances in which Gulab Singh 
found ample scope for his craft and cunning to come to 
full fruition. While reprimanding the Sikhs for having 
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undertaken a campaign of such stupendous dimensions 
without securing unity at home, he made it known to the 
British that the Sikhs were thinking of crossing the 
Sutlej with a few picked cavalry regiments in an attempt 
to strike at Delhi. The British authorities, knowing as 
they did, the avaricious and treacherous nature of Gulab 
Singh, had a letter sent to him on 13 February, 1846, 
from Sir Henry Lawrence with whom Gulab Singh was 
on good terms to come and see him personally to hear 
“ a word which will be to your utmost good. ” Sir Henry 
Lawrence continued: “ So I hope you may manage to hear 
it from me personally. Do this please, and do this 
without delay.” Gulab Singh’s interests were thus 
guaranteed and so also his isolation from the interests 
of the Lahore Darbar. The private proposals which 
Lawrence was to place before Gulab Singh were exactly 
those which were later enshrined in the sale of Kashmir to 
him. 

Cunningham is of the view that after the battle of 
Aliwal on 28 January, 1846, the Sikh chiefs were anxious 
to secure a treaty and the English were desirous of ending 
the war. Says Cunningham: “ The victory was equally 
important and opportune, and the time-serving Gulab 
Sing, whose skill and capacity might have protracted the 
war, first reproached the vanquished Sikhs for rashly 
engaging in hostilities with their colossal neighbour, and 
then entered into negotiations with the English leaders.”* 

Of the negotiations that followed between the British 
and Gulab Singh on the future of the Sikh State, Cunnin¬ 
gham goes on to say “ the views of either party were in 
some sort met by an understanding that the Sikh army 
should be attacked by the English, and that when beaten it 
should be openly abandoned by its own Government and 


> Cunnin^iun, op. cit., p. 279 
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further, that the passage of the Sutlej should be unop¬ 
posed and the road to the capital laid open to the victors. 
Under such circumstances of discreet policy and shame¬ 
less treason was the battle of Sobraon fought.”* Garrett 
who edited Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs adds that 
those who knew the context of the negotiations could 
extract from Lord Dalhousie's letter of 19 February, 1846, 
addressed to the Secret Committee some indication of the 
“understanding with Gulab Singh” which was alluded to 
in the text. 

Cunningham’s work appeared in 1849 when, after the 
Second Sikh War, the Panjab was in the process of being 
annexed. He had been assistant to the Agent to the 
Governor-General at Ludhiana and his disclosure about 
Gulab Singh’s treason was too close to the event and as 
such, at that time, indiscreet. He was then serving in 
Bhopal in a political appointment; he was relieved of his 
duties and reverted to the Army. This stunned Cunnin¬ 
gham who died of a broken heart. To the students 
of history, however, the importance of Cunningham’s 
remarks isnotinthe action it attracted from authority 
but in its historic assessment of the character of Gulab 
Singh. 

Gulab Singh had secured a letter from the Rani thal 
any terms negotiated by him would be acceptable to the 
Darbar. Neither the Rani nor the Court was in a position 
to repudiate the Treaty but the terms negotiated by Gulab 
Singh so infuriated the Sikhs that Gulab Singh was 
removed from his position and Lai Singh again elevated 
to the post of Wazir. Lai Singh had to accept the terms 
of the Treaty, but expressed his inability to pay the 
indemnity of £1,500,000 in cash and in lieu thereof 
offered to hand over Jammu and Kashmir to the British. 
His idea was to chastise Gulab Singh for his treachery 
by offering his territory to the British. 

1 Cuanbi^atnt op. clt., 279. 
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The Treaty with the Lahore Darbar initiated on 
23 February, 1846, had the following clause: “In 
consideration of the services reridcied by Rajah 
Gulab Singh of Jammu to the Lahore State towards 
procuring the restoration of the relations of amity between 
the Lahore and British Governments, the Maharajah 
(Dhuleep Singh) hereby agrees to recognise the indepen¬ 
dent sovereignty of Rajah Gulab Singh in such territories 
and districts in the hills as may be made over to the said 
Rajah Gulab Singh by separate agreement between 
himself and the British Government with dependencies 
thereof which may have been in the Rajah’s possession 
since the time of Maharajah Kharrak Singh and the British 
Government in consideration of the good conduct of 
Rajah Gulab Singh also agrees to recognise his indepen¬ 
dence in such territories and to admit him to the privilege 
of a separate Treaty with the British Government.” 

The Queen Regent at Lahore, the Sikh chiefs and 
nobles and the Sikh army found it impossible to reconcile 
themselves to the glorification of Gulabu who had become 
Gulab Singh, then Raja Gulab Singh under the Lahore 
Darbar and was now about to become a Maharaja, an 
independent sovereign in his own right through craft 
and cunning. 

The Queen Regent accordingly sent word to Sir Henry 
Lawrence, protesting against this arrangement and re¬ 
monstrated that if the British intended to implement this 
proposal, she would prefer an appeal to Queen Victoria 
direct. The protest, however, did not stop Sir Henry 
Lawrence from following the course which had been 
chalked out as a reward for the services of Gulab Singh. 

Writing to Queen Victoria from the neighbourhood of 
Lahore on 18 February, 1846, nearly three weeks 
before the signing of the Treaty of Lahore, the Governor- 
General, Sir Henry Hardinge said, it appeared to him 
desirable for “ political and military reasons to be able, 
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before negotiations are closed, to make arrangements by 
which Cashmere may be added to the Possessions of 
Gulab Singh declaring the Rajput Hill States with 
Cashmere independent of the Sikhs of the plains.” There 
were difficulties in the way of this arrangement, but 
considering the military power which the Sikh nation had 
exhibited by bringing into the field 80,000 men and 300 
pieces of field artillery, it appeared to the Governor- 
General “ most politic to diminish the means of this war¬ 
like people to repeat a similar aggression.” If there was 
any doubt as to the clash of Gulab Singh's personal 
interests with the interests of his lord and master, the 
Lahore Darbar, this letter should dispel any such belief. 

When the negotiations between the Lahore Darbar and 
the British were in progress Gulab Singh had suddenly 
“perplexed the Governor-General by asking what he was 
to get for all he had done to bring about the speedy peace 
and to render the army an easy prey.”' When formally 
invested with the title of Maharajah at Amritsar on 15 
March, 1846, Gulab Singh stood up and with folded hands 
expressed his gratitude to the Governor-General adding, 
as Colonel Garrett remarks, “without any ironical mean¬ 
ing,” that he was indeed his “ zarkhareeiT' (gold boughten 
slavc).2 

Therefore, the theory advanced by Panikkar-^ that it 
was Lawrence who tried to shake Gulab Singh out of his 
loyalty to the Lahore Darbar is hardly tenable. It is 
strange that Panikkar should quote an employee of Gulab 
Singh, Diwan Kirpa Ram, for the story that Lawrence 
tried to sway the judgment of Gulab Singh by offering 
him an independent State which he turned down on 
grounds of loyalty to the Lahore Darbar. At another 


I Cunningham, (>/>. o/., p 287. » ibui,p 289. 

^ Panikkar, K. The FounJing of the Kash/fiir State (London, 1953^, P. 49. 
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place,’ Panikkar takes a different view of the episode. 
“ The most powerful personality and military commander 
in the Sikh Empire, Raja Gulab Singh of Jammu, was 
biibed by the i^air promise of Kashmir. When these 
steps had been taken, an excuse was found to declare 
war on the Sikhs and after two bloody campaigns the 
last Indian Kingdom was conquered and annexed in 
1848.” Here, Panikkar would seem to accept the posi¬ 
tion that Gulab Singh's conduct was nothing short of 
treason and treachery towards the Sikh Darbar of which 
he then was Wazir. 

Again in his letters of the 3 and 19 February, 1846, 
addressed to the Secret Committee, Lord Hardinge had 
indicated that he intended to do something for Gulab 
Singh. Panikkar's contention that Gulab Singh all along 
acted under highly patriotic motives, cared not for any 
personal benefit and when a tempting offer of an indepen¬ 
dent principality was dangled before him, he turned to the 
Governor-General and told him that “ he could not 
negotiate about his own possessions,” is nothing short of 
an attempt at distorting history and fastening to Lawrence 
the trails of Gulab Singh. He is to be judged with reference 
to the morality of his age, the race to wh’ch he belonged, 
the necessities of his own position and the circumstances 
generally in which he was placed. 

In justification of his action and in defence of Gulab 
Singh, Hardinge in a letter to Ellenborough said that 
when the Sikh invasion took place, Gulab Singh remained 
in Jammu and took no part against the British, “ but 
tendered his allegiance on condition of being confirmed 
in the possession of his own territories.” Hardinge said 
that this request “ was neither conceded nor refused,” but 

^ Asia and Western Dominance {\95‘S). It may be added I ha ^ the Kingdom of 
Oudh was seized by the East India Company in 1836, eight years after the 
annexation of the Sikh State. 
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he merely referred Gulab Singh to the terms of the procla¬ 
mation issued by the Governor-General when the Sikhs 
crossed the Sutlej. “ Nevertheless ” said Hardinge, “ it 
was clearly to be understood that if Gulab Singh took no 
more part against us, he was entitled to consideration 
when the affairs of the Punjab came to be settled.” He 
further observed, ” During the whole of the campaign 
Gulab Singh had purposely kept aloof; not a single hill 
soldier had fired a shot against us, so that the Govern¬ 
ment had every right to treat with him. They had their 
own interest, also, to attend to which required that the 
Sikh State should be weakened and that the hills should 
be separated from the plains . . . which arrangement 
had been well considered before the battle of Sobraon.” 
Lord Hardinge continued “ Gulab Singh had been told 
by Major Lawrence on 3rd February in a written docu¬ 
ment that he appreciated his wisdom in not having taken 
up arms against us and that his interests would be taken 
into consideration.” Explaining the action eventually 
taken, he made the following observation, “ it was always 
intended that Gulab Singh whose troops had not fired a 
shot should have his case and position fully considered. 
What act of treason, then, had he committed against the 
Lahore State. . . . His forbearance was in accordance 
with an intended policy, and because the charge of 
treachery could not be substantiated.” 

Another question that arises : why did not the British 
extend their possessions to the areas surrendered by the 
Sikhs under the Treaty of Lahore? The answer is provid¬ 
ed by Lord Hardinge who writing to a near relative ex¬ 
plained the consideration by which he was then guided. 
“ It was necessary last March to weaken the Sikhs by 
depriving them of Kashmir. The distance from Kashmir 
to the Sutlej is 300 miles of very difficult mountainous 
country, quite impracticable for six months. To keep a 
British force 300 miles from any possibility of support 
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would have been an undertaking that merited a strait 
waistcoat and not a peerage. The arrangement made was 
the only alternative. As regards the honesty of the trans¬ 
action, the names of Currie and Lawrence are a sufficient 
guarantee. Gulab Singh’s character was not without 
reproach; but where was the nati\c chief or minister to 
be found without similar blots on his escutcheon.” 

It would be recalled that Gulab Singh had agreed 
to pay Rs. 68,00,000 as a fine to the Lahore 
Darbar as a price of his restoration at Jammu before 
hostilities between the British and the Sikhs broke out. 
It has been argued that Gulab Singh should have, as 
subject of the Lahore Darbar, paid the deficient million 
instead of buying out the independent possession of an 
integral part of the territory of the Lahore Darbar of 
which he was a vassal. So welhdisposed were the British 
negotiators towards him that the liquidation of the amount 
due from Gulab Singh under the Treaty of Amritsar was 
rendered still more convenient by considering him to be 
the heir of the money his brother Suchet Singh had 
buried in Ferozpur and which the British had refused 
to make over to the Lahore Darbar. 

Gulab Singh did not acquire the actual nossession of 
Kashmir without considerable difficulty. The Sikh 
Governor showed no inclination to hand over the province 
to him and under instructions from Raja Lai Singh, the 
Sikh Wazir at Lahore, organized an attack on the troops 
Gulab Singh had, despatched. Gulab Singh invoked 
British aid and British troops were sent to Jammu to 
enable Gulab Singh to send the Dogra troops to Kashmir. 
Two British officers, one of them Colonel Lawrence, 
also accompanied Gulab Singh to Srinagar with a small 
British force. Sir Francis Younghusband' says that 
owing to Gulab Singh’s reputation “ for oppression and 
avarice, he was not a popular ruler and the people did 
not welcome him.” Actually rebellion broke out in th 

« Kashmir (A 8iC Block, Ltd., London, 1917). P. 172. 
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province of Rajaouri and Ranipur and had to be sup¬ 
pressed by Gulab Singh’s troops; the new Maharaja 
entered Srinagar* on 9 November, 1846. When the support 
ofthe British Government was finally able to establish his 
rule over Kashmir by the end of 1846, Lawrence returned 
to Lahore, Lawrence, to whom Shaikh Imamuddin, 
on being informed of the views of the British Government, 
surrendered personally, was convinced of the Sikh 
Governor’s bona fide in acting in accordance with Raja 
Lai Singh’s written instructions. The result was that, at 
the initiation of Lawrence, the British Government 
demanded the dismissal of Lai Singh from the control of 
affairs at Lahore. In the spring of 1846 Lord Hardinge 
had honoured Maharaja Gulab Singh with a visit to the 
State. 

A dispute broke out between Gulab Singh and his 
nephew, Jawahar Singh, eldest surviving son of Dhyan 
Singh. He claimed Poonch as heir of his father to the 
possessions of his other brother, Hira Singh, a share of 
the income of Kashmir and a share in Gulab Singh’s 
private property on the groimd that these were the joint 
family properties of all the brothers. The British 
Resident at Lahore, Sir Frederick Currie, to whom the 
matter was referred after Sir Henry Lawrence had left, 
settled it to the satisfaction of the Maharaja, and later, 
tht estate of Jawahar Singh who had asked that he should 
be made independent, was confiscated for “ intrigues and 
disloyalty.” A dispute with the Raja of Chamba who 
claimed Bhadarwah granted to him as jagir by Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh was settled by the arbitration of Sir Henry 
Lawrence. Bhadarwah was given to the Maharaja, 
Chamba ceased to be part of the territory of Jammu 
and Kashmir and was made a State in subordinate 
alliance with the British Government. 

> Kashmir (A A C Block. Ltd., London, 1917). p. 173. 
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The State of Jammu and Kashmir thus assumed its 
present shape. An area of more than 80,000 square 
miles consisting of diverse regions of hills and plains 
came under Maharaja Gulab Singh’s sway. He was at 
that time fifty-three years of age. 

So sure were the British Government of the loyalty 
of Gulab Singh that it was not considered necessary to 
appoint a Resident at his Court. The continued hostile 
attitude of the Sikh Darbar at Lahore and strained 
relations with Afghanistan seemed to have prompted the 
British Government to cultivate the friendship of Gulab 
Singh and events of subsequent years were to prove that 
their true interests lay in this direction. 

When the Second Sikh War broke out in 1848, Gulab 
Singh wrote to the Government of India expressing his 
readiness to help and eventually some troops were sent to 
Lahore to serve under orders of Sir John Lawrence. 
There was, however, a common belief that here also 
Gulab Singh played double game by posing, on one hand, 
as a friend of the British and on the other, establishing 
contacts with Sikh leaders at Lahore. 

In 1848 Hardinge wrote to Gulab Singh that the nature 
of his internal administration aroused misgivings in the 
mind of the British Government and claimed the right of 
the Company to interfere in his affairs. The object was 
to appoint a Resident at Srinagar but the Maharaja 
claimed that a protnise had been given to him that no 
Resident would be appointed in his State. 

Sir LepelGriffin says: “^Ithough the proofs of Gulab 
Singh’s complicity in the rebellion might fail to satisfy 
a court of law, yet there is sufficient evidence for history 
to decide against him. No documentary evidence of 
any kind was discovered; but the most wily of men was 
not likely to commit himself by writing what might be 
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verbally explained, or expressed by a sign or by a pressure 
of finger.” 

Sir George Clarke who was Agent to the Governor- 
General at Lahore for several years, however, had a 
different view of Gulab Singh’s role. He wrote to the 
Governor-General in March 1849 that he had been under 
the necessity on more than one occasion of testing rather 
severely the Maharaja’s loyalty and come to the conclu¬ 
sion that “ all his interests lie on the side of friendship 
with us.” So strong, however, was the suspicion of 
complicity in the Sikh War on the part of Gulab Singh 
that when Lord Dalhousie came to Lahore and the Maha¬ 
raja was invited to meet him, he evaded an interview 
because of fear. Says Panikkar;* “the Maharaja had 
good reasons for avoiding the interview. It was well- 
known that Lord Dalhousie not only disliked Gulab 
Singh but carried his prejudice to the extent of quarrel¬ 
ing with Sir Henry Lawrence on that account. The 
Commander-in-Chief, Lord Napier, however, fixed a day 
tor a visit and they met at Sialkot. Sir John Lawrence 
came to Jammu to escort the Maharaja to the meeting 
place. Another attempt was made by the Governor- 
General to meet the Maharaja. It was suggested that 
he should visit Jammu and Dewan Jwala Sahai was sent 
to settle the ceremonials. As no agreement could be 
reached with regard to the formalities of a visit to Jammu, 
it was finally decided that the Governor-General should 
come up to Wazirabad. The Maharaja accompanied by 
the heir apparent, Ranbir Singh, Raja Jawahar Singh and 
Moti Singh, and other leading Sirdars went to Wazir¬ 
abad. Sir John Lawrence who was then President of the 
Board of Control in the Punjab, came with Sir Robert 
Montgomery and Lord Napier to receive the Maharaja 
who was accorded military honours.” The Govomor- 


1 Panikkar, op.clt.r^. 13. 
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General must have ruminated on the behavior of the 
Maharaja who only a few years back at the time of the 
signing of the Treaty of Amritsar had declared with 
folded hands that he was the Governor-General’s 
zarkhareedy 

The Maharaja suffered from dropsy for a long time 
and early in 1856 he decided to entrust the administration 
to his only surviving son, Mian Ranbir Singh, whom he 
formally installed on the gaddi in February and left for 
Srinagar to Settle down as Governor of Kashmir. Soon 
after the news reached him of the outbreak of the War 
of Independence. He deputed Dewan Jawala Sahai to 
proceed to Rawalpindi and offer the resources of the 
State to the British Government on his behalf; the Dogra 
troops were later despatched to help the British in the 
siege of Delhi.' Maharaja Gulab Singh died in August 
1858, at the age of sixty-six. 

Dr. Honigberger who visited Kashmir and whom the 
Maharaja invited to enter his employment as his physician, 
records the following conversation with him : 

“At the period when I was in Cashmere the Maharaja 
had several Enghsh visitors whom he treated with the 
greatest hospitality. ... In a conversation, however, 
which I had with the Maharaja, he complained that many 
of the servants of European visitors had abused the 
hospitality displayed towards them, for they had frequently 
taken with them very large quantities of saffron and 
other products of the country, much beyond what they 
could really use during their sojourn.” 

An English writer who knew the conditions of the 
State well has thus de^ribed the character of Gulab 

> Gulab Singh’s conduct during the War of Independence was maiiced by 
treachery of the worst type. He was sending his forces to support the British, 
but at the-same time submitted petition to Bahadur Shah that he would send 
troops to reinforce the Revolutionaries. ZakauJIah.'MauJawi. ‘Uru\-i-Ah‘d-i 
SailanaH-Englishiah (Delhi, 1904), p. 671. 
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Singh’s administration: He was always accessible and 
was patient and ready to listen to complaints. He was 
much given to looking into details so that the smallest 
thing might be brought before him and have his considera¬ 
tion. With the customary offering of a rupee as nazar 
anyone could get his ear; even in a crowd one could 
catch his eye by holding up a rupee and crying out, 
'Maharaja^ Arz Hai,' that is, ‘Maharaja, a petition.’ He 
would pounce down like a hawk on the money, and having 
appropriated it would patiently hear out the petitioner. 
Once a man, after this fashion making a complaint, when 
the Maharaja was taking the rupee, closed his hand in it 
and said; ‘No, first hear what I have to say.’ Even this 
did not go beyond Gulab Singh’s patience; he waited till 
the fellow had told his tale and opened his hand. Then 
taking the money, he gave orders about the case.”' 

Though Gulab Singh cultivated the favour of influen¬ 
tial people in the British Government who became his 
strong supporters, one hears a gentle murmur of dissent 
also. Lord Hardinge wanted to post a Resident in the 
State and Lord Dalhousie did not like it, and yet both had 
to acquiesce in the favour shown to him by successive 
British admiiustrators. It seems that Cunningham was 
one of those who did not wholly approve the transfer of 
Kashmir to the Dogra chief. ” The transaction ”, he 
wrote Cunningham ” scarcely seems worthy of the British 
name and greatness.” 

“ But can’t Kashmir be redeemed ? The people are 
exclusively Musalmans; the ruler to whom it is sold is an 
alien ... the possession of Kashmir is now of vital 
importance no price we can afford to pay will be too great 
to give for it.” Thus observed Major W. Sedgwich in 
India for Sale : Kashmir Sold.^ James Milene’ felt ” a 

1 Frederick, Drew, The Jammu and KashnUr Territories fLoodoo. 1875), p. 15. 

2 Calcutta, I886r 

3 The Road to Ktafonir, p. 136. 
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new and stronger manhood would have developed among 
the Kashmiries if we, the British, had kept their country 
in our hands.” 

Panikkar who has described Gulab Singh as a solitary 
figure of eminence in a century barren of political achieve¬ 
ment in India, also admits that the Maharaja did not 
achieve results by methods which were beyond criticism. 
“ Gulab Singh was no saint,” says Panikkar, “ and where 
his interest required, he did not hesitate to resort to tricks 
and stratagems which would in ordinary life be considered 
dishonourable. He was trained in a hard school where 
lying, intrigue and treachery were all considered part and 
parcel of politics.”* 

Gulab Singh’s ideas of administration were despotic 
and archaic. He had no sympathy for the great multitude 
ol his subjects and as a devout Hindu even expressed the 
wish that the Kashmiris convert themselves to Hinduism 
en masse.^ 

“ Gulab Singh went far beyond his predecessors in the 
gentle acts of undue taxation and extortion, ” says Colonel 
Torrens. “ They had taxed heavily, it is true, but he 
sucked the very life blood of the people; they had laid a 
violent hand on a large proportion of the fruits of the 
earth, the profits of the loom and the work of man’s 
hands, but he skinned the very flints to fill his coffers.”^ 

Gulab Singh’s son, Ranbir Singh, who succeeded 
him, ruled for twenty-eight years. He revived study 
of Sanskrit and became noted for his patronage of 
Sanskrit language and learning. The Dharmarath — 
assignments and allocations for the benefit of Hindu 

. 1 Paiukkar, op. cit., p. 132. 

2 Korbel. Joaef. Dat^ in KasMr (Princeton University Pieu, 1957), p. 15. 

3 Thmbt p. 301. 
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temples and Sanskrit learning—was placed on an organ¬ 
ized and permanent footing. One of the Maharaja’s 
ambitions was that Jammu could rival Banaras in the 
number of its temples. 

Conditions in Kashmir contrasted greatly even from 
those which existed and were being brought about in 
British India. This was due to the gross intolerance 
of the Dogra rulers. Exactions under the greedy rule of 
Gulab Singh had already bled the people; under Ranbir 
Singh the Dogra and Hindu officialdom both combined 
to settle down to the business of grinding down the 
people. The new assessment of revenue was three times 
as heavy as that in the adjoining districts of the Panjab. 
The sale of grain was State monopoly and in the hands 
of petty and corrupt officials, life became a nightmare. 
Says Sir Francis Younghusband:’ “ On the manufacture 
of shawls, parallel restrictions were placed. Wool was 
taxed as it entered Kashmir; the manufacturer was taxed 
for every workman he employed and at various stages of 
the process according to the value of the fabric and lastly 
the merchant was taxed before he could export the goods, 
the enormous duty of 85 per cent ad valorem. Butchers, 
bakers, carpenters, boatmen and even prostitutes were 
taxed and coolies who were engaged to carry loads for 
travellet^ had to give half of their earnings. . . The 
whole coimtry in fact was still in the grip of grinding 
officialdom.” In 1877 when excess of rain destroyed the 
crops, famine gripped the land. So desperate was 
the situation and so acute was the shortage of food that 
two-thirds of the population died; a number of important 
valleys were entirely deserted; whole villages lay in ruins. 


1 XflsAifrfr (London, 1917). p. 179. 
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Though Anglo-Indian newspapers continued to invite 
attention of the Governor-General to the maladministra¬ 
tion and misgovemment, seeking to establish grounds for 
British intervention, so soft was the policy adopted by 
the British Government towards the Maharaja that apart 
from the general exhortation for improvement precious 
little was done to alleviate the lot of the people. The 
usual argument advanced was that the State’s internal 
administration was no responsibility of the Governor- 
General. Ranbir Singh on the other hand was so obsti¬ 
nate that he would not accept a British Resident in the 
State. He did not listen even to Lord Rippoh’s inter¬ 
cession for the acquisition of some land in Kashmir by 
a European. 

As a reward for detailing a contingent of State troops 
to help the British during the “ Indian Mutiny,” Ranbir 
Singh secured from Lord Canning a sanad granting him 
the right to adopt, from colateral branches an heir to the 
succession on the failure of heirs male of Gulab Singh 
on whom alone the State was conferred by the British 
under the Treaty of Amritsar. Sir Richard Temple 
who visited Kashmir in June-July, 1859, records that, 
” the Maharaja professed himself to be *a tree planted by 
the British Government’ and scouted the idea of his 
intriguing with Russia. What had he—he would say—to 
hope from Russia? She would probably violently take 
away from him the kingdom which he ruled in peace under 
England.” Temple also says that the Maharaja was not 
averse to alluding to the services of his house at the 
seige of Delhi and remarked that Kashmir was ” the 
Paradise of the Earth”—“that to others a Paradise is only 
given after death, but that the British Government had 
given one to him while yet alive.” 
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Maharaja Ranbir Singh died on 12 September, 1885, 
of diabetes and while on his death bed directed that the 
toll levied on persons crossing the Tavi River by ford be 
discontinued and firewood and vegetables be allowed to 
be brought to Jammu free of duty. 

He was survived by three sons, Mian Pratap Singh, 
Ram Singh and Amar Singh, and the eldest despite the 
intrigues of his two brothers, who were “hungry for the 
crown,” ascended the gaddi. One of the first acts of the 
British Government was to force a Resident on the new 
Maharaja which his predecessors had been constantly 
resisting. 

Maharaja Pratap Singh occupied the Dogra gaddi for 
well-nigh 40 years (1885-1925). For the most part it 
seemed it was a triumvirate consisting of himself and his 
two brothers, Raja Ram Singh and Raja Amar Singh, 
who ruled the State. Only a few years after his accession 
to the gaddi, Maharaja Partap Singh was accused of 
complicity with Russia and the Secretary of State for 
India and the Governor-General in Delhi, though 
apparently discounting the accusation, thought it was a 
good policy to keep a watch over the frontier and to curb 
powers of the Maharaja. Accordingly, in March 1889, 
the Maharaja was relieved of administrative responsibility 
and a Council of Regency consisting of his two brothers, a 
European and two non-Muslims, was set up subject to the 
overall control of the British Resident. On this occasion 
Lord Dufferin, the Governor-General, was pleased to 
make the following observations on the administrative 
conditions in the State: “Notwithstanding the ample 
resources of your State, your treasury was empty; 
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comiption and disorder prevailed in every department, 
in every oflSce; your Highness was still surrounded by 
unworthy and low favourites arid the continued 
misgovemment of your State was becoming every day a 
more serious source of anxiety.” Mr. Walter Lawrence' 
was deputed to Kashmir to work as Settlement Commis¬ 
sioner under the new regime. Writing of conditions 
then prevalent in the State, he wrote; “ The Brahmins 
known as Kashmiri Pundits had the power and 
authority and the Muslim cultivators were forced to 
work to keep the idle Brahmins in comfort. In 
1886, the Kashmir State was bankrupt. The rich land 
was left uncultivated and the army was employed in forc¬ 
ing the villagers to plough and sow, and worse still, the 
soldiers came at the harvest time, when the share of the 
State had been seized and these men of war had helped 
themselves, there was very little grain to tide the unfortu¬ 
nate peasants over the cruel winter when the snow lies 
deep and temperature falls to below zero.” 

Partap Singh’s authority was restored in 1891 when 
he was made President of the Council by Lord Lans- 
downe. In 1905, Lord Curzon abolished the Council 
and transferred its powers to the Maharaja. The year 
was noted also for the visit of the Prince of Wales 
to the State during which the Maharaja made lavish 
entertainment, and spent over £40,000 on regal display. 
During the First World War, the State supplied 31,000 
recruits to the Army, mainly from the Muslim area of 
Poonch in the State. In the State itself, out of the thirteen 
battalions of the army, only one and a half were Muslim 
and the State Arms Act allowed Hindu Rajputs to bear 

1 Sir Walter Lawrence, The bitffa We Served (New Yoric, 1927), pp. 128, 134, 
87,144. 
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firearms without licence to the exclusion of all classes 
of Muslims. 

When Maharaja Partap Singh died in 1925, the Dogra 
gaddi was occupied by his nephew, Maharaja Hari Singh, 
son of late Raja Sir Amar Singh, and the great-grandson 
of Maharaja Gulab Singh, who was still in saddle when 
the independent dominions of India and Pakistan were 
created in 1947. 

Dogra rule in Kashmir became synonymous with 
general maladministration and extreme exploitation of 
the population by the Hindu officialdom. Earlier Dogra 
rulers had nothing but contempt for the Muslim masses 
but during the rule of Maharaja Sir Hari Singh there 
developed vengeful hatred and positive animosity on the 
part ofthe State towards the vast majority of its subjects, 
the Muslims of Jammu and Kashmir committed by a cruel 
fate to the charge of the Dogra rulers. At the time of 
sale of Kashmir at Amritsar, little did the British officials, 
who were responsible for the d^ed, realize what course 
history was to take so soon. They did not visualise that 
the Sikh armies would crumble and the British flag would 
be hoisted in Lahore. When this happened there were 
regrets regarding the past, the beautiful valley of Kashmir 
having passed out of their hands. However, despite gross 
misrules, the paramount power remained indifferent to 
the fate of the Kashmiris. At one time some realiza¬ 
tion dawned in Calcutta and Whitehall of the pounding 
misery of the people and the wrongs of history were 
sought to be softened by the posting of a British Resident, 
the revision of tenancy laws, the abolition of forced labour 
and by recruitment of some Muslims to the lower ranks 
of the civil administration and the army. But the gulf 
between the Muslim people, on one side, and the Raja 
and the Hindu xuling classes, on the other, grew even 
deeper and wider. 
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A Kashmiri Pandit, Prem Nath Bazaz, says in Inside 
Kashmir : “ The poverty of Muslim masses is appalling. 

Dressed in rags which can hardly hide his body and 
barefooted, a Muslim peasant presents the appearance 
rather of a starving beggar than of one who fills the 
coffers of the State. The disgraceful environment and 
unkind surroundings in which so many of them die has 
been a slur alike on the people and the Government of 
the country to which they belong. Almost the whole 
brunt of the official corruption has been borne by the 
Muslim masses. The Police, the Revenue Department, 
the Forest officials, and even the employees of Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies have their palms oiled by exaction. No¬ 
body feels any sympathy with this distressing picture of 
poverty. The channels of human kindness and mercy 
have run dry. To loot the peasant is no sin; society 
does not disapprove of it.” 

In Jesting Pilate, Aldous Huxley has the following 
reflections on what he saw in Kashmir: “It is cheaper in 
Kashmir to have a wagon pulled by half a dozen men 
than by a pair of oxen or horses. Passing, 1 fell almost 
ashamed to look at the creeping wain; I avert my eyes 
from a spectacle so painfully accusatory.” 

A more recent writer, Rober Trumbull, who was 
four years in India after the Partition, has the following 
comments to ofier: “H. H. the Maharaja Sir Hari Singh, 
horse-race loving despot of Jammu and Kashmir, also 
nursed dreams of maintaining anindependent monarchy.... 
Kashmiris, particularly Moslems, had good reason to 
hate the MaWaja’s despotic rule. Numerous minor but 
annoying discriminations against Moslems and in favour 
of Hindu minority were galhng enough. More impor¬ 
tant, no state’s people in India suffered more at the hands 
of a ruler than the miserably poor peasantry of Kashmir. 
Taxes, such as the levy on land, far exceeded the rates 
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charged elsewhere. In addition to this special hardship, 
the Maharaja’s government taxed at every conceivable 
excuse. Many Kashmiri peasants’ homes have no win¬ 
dows, because of the special window tax There was a 
tax on the hearth, too, which there was no escaping, be¬ 
cause the whole of Kashmir is bitterly cold in winter. 
There was a tax on every wife, every domestic animal, 
every occupation. There was even a tax on chimneys.” 

As the years rolled on Kashmir became a vortex of 
frantic political agitation leading to occasional British 
intervention, the appointment of commissions, the grant 
of some concessions to the agitated masses followed by 
another wave of agitation. The State was to witness 
about the time of Partition, 1947, a slaughter of its Mus¬ 
lim subjects by the Maharaja’s troops, Sikh bands and 
Rashtriya Swyam Sevak Sangh gangs under the direction, 
command and supervision of Maharaja Hari Singh, a 
Muslim rising in Poonch, extermination of a part of the 
Dogra army, the overthrow of the Maharaja’s authority, 
the setting up of an Azad Kashmir Government of the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir, armed Indian intervention 
from Delhi on the pretext of a fraudulent instrument of 
accession forced on a Ruler deprived of legal authority 
by his people and reconquest by the Indian army of part 
of the territories lost by the Maharaja. 

History was then to witness yet another turn of events 
as a result of which the Maharaja,whose rule over his 
subjects was sought to be enforced by the Indian army, 
lost his gaddi which brought about a virtual end of the 
Dogra House as such, though a scion of Gulab Singh has 
been imposed on the State as an ‘elected head.’ Kashmir 
was soon to acquire a sinister international prominence 
as a bone of contention between Pakistan and India and 
to become a scene of activity of a United Nations* 
Commission, several United Nations mediators and an 
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Observer Force which has been on the scene for about 
ten years. In United Nations’ counsels, the name was 
to come to connote Indian intransigence of the worst 
character. 

To-day the future of the State ot Jammu and Kashmir 
hangs in the balance. It is an unerupted volcano that 
might affect the current of history in the years to come. 
Peace in this part of Asia rests by a thin thread and 
history has not yet heard the last of Kashmir. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE END OF MUSLIM RULE IN OUDH 

Before giving an account of the circumstances in which 
the Kingdom of Oudh was annexed ii is necessary to 
make a brief reference to the main events of the period 
immediately preceding it.* 

On Nasir-ud-Din Haidar’s death Padshah Begam, the 
dowoager-queen made an effort to put her adopted son, 
Mirza Rafi‘-ud-Din Faridun alias Munna Jan, on the 
throne. Munna Jan was young and might have shown 
some vigour; this, however, did not suit the East India 
Company. It, therefore, put up Nawab Sa‘adat ‘Ali’s 
third son, Nasir-ud-DauIah, who was very old and incap* 
able of taking any active interest in the affairs of the State. 
The British thought that he was likely to be a puppet in 
their hands. The British Resident, Colonel Low, on 
hearing of Nasir-ud-din Haidar’s death, lost no time 
asking Nasir-ud-Daulah’s consent to be raised to the 
throne. He wrote to the brigadier commanding in 
Oudh to have one thousand men ready (the cantonment 
was about four miles distant from the city) to march on 
Lucknow at a moment’s notice. He then hastened to 
the palace, posted sentries on the inner gates and sealed 
up all royal repositories. Subsequently the Brigadier 
was asked to send to the palace some of the troops in 
advance and to follow them up with the rest. Captain 
James Paton, the Colonel’s first assistant, remained at 
the palace, and Lieutenant Shakespeare, was sent to the 

1 The story of the Kings of Oudh is taken up firom where it was teft in vtrfume I, 
chao. VII. 
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residence of Nasir-ud-Daulah, to obtain his signature to 
a hurriedly prepared document, and thereafter to escort 
him to the palace for enthronement. The document said, 
“ Lieutenant-Colonel John Low, the Resident, has appris¬ 
ed me, through Lieutenant Shakespeare, his second 
assistant, of the death of Nasir-ud-Deen Hyder, King of 
Oudh. The Resident has also communicated to me the 
substance of the orders of the Government of India, 
respecting the necessity of new engagements on the part 
of the Company’s government with Oudh State; and I 
hereby declare, in the event of my being placed on the 
throne, I will agree to sign any new treaty that the 
Governor-General may dictate.”* 

Nasir-ud-DauIah was an old man, and in feeble 
health, but as delay was perilous, from the point of view 
of the king-makers, he was borne to the palace in the 
night and after an interview with Colonel Low, at three in 
the morning, he was permitted to rest having begged that 
he might be allowed to have an hour or two of sleep 
before his installation on the throne; but he was not 
allowed to enjoy an undisturbed sleep having been roused 
from it by noise in the palace.* 

Colonel Low, while making his arrangements to 
secure the throne for Nasir-ud-Daulah, in this dramatic 
manner, fully realized that he had a dangerous opponent 

in Padshah Begam, who espoused the cause of Munna 
Jan. He sent a messenger asking her to remain neutral 
and on no accomit to leave her residence, which was 
four miles distant from the palace. But the plan did not 
work. The Colonel’s messenger had barely returned 
when Munna Jan accoihpanied by the Begam reached 
this palace with 2,000 followers. The air was filled with 
noise of thousands of voices.’ 

1 Cf. Grant, James, History of ItvHo, H, 65; Low, Ursula, Fifty Years with 
John Compmy, p. 185. 

2 Husaini, Kamal-ud-Dio, Qaisar-uhTawarikh, 1, 341. 

3 IbU. 
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Captain Paton hurried to secure the outer gate, but 
Munna Jan’s men resisted and captured him. Soon 
after Padshah Begam entered along with Munna Jan 
and placed him on the throne. Colonel Low, who had 
managed to force a passage through the crowd, arrived in 
time only to see the installation completed. He continued 
his efforts to impress upon the Begam the seriousness 
of the consequence of her desperate proceedings. In the 
course of their parleys a shot was fired at him ; he, 
however, escaped and ran for his life.’ 

On the following'morning, the entire British contin¬ 
gent arrived and Low gave the Begam and Munna Jan 
fifteen minutes to surrender. The artillery was advanced 
into position, a few rounds were fired. Munna Jan and 
the Begam were captured. Three sepoys were wounded 
in assaulting the palace; the defenders sustained forty 
casualties.2 The Begam and Munna Jan were despatched 
as prisoners of state to Kanpur and Nasir-ud-Daulah 
was installed as King of Oudh.^ After his enthrone¬ 
ment (8 July, 1837) the new king adopted the title of 
Muhammad ‘Ali Shah.* 

Twelve days after the installation, Lord Auckland, 
the Governor-General, wrote a complimentary letter 
to the new King, in which he proposed a modification 
in the Treaty of 1801: “ My representative. Colonel Low, 
who possesses my fullest confidence,” said the letter, 
“has been authorised by me to propose, for the considera¬ 
tion of Your Majesty, certain modifications of the treaty 
subsisting between the East India Company and the 
Oudh State, and I feel assured that you will recognise in 
these propositions the same moderate views, and the 
same zeal for the welfare of the prince and people of 

» Cf. Husainl, op. dt., I, 342-44 ; and Khan, S. Amir ‘Alj, fVazir-Namah 

(Kanpur. 1292 A.JH ). PP. 73-75. 

2 Ibid. ^ 

2 Husaini, op. cit., I, 345. 

* Amir, op. cit., p..78. 
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Oudh, as have invariably characterised the British Govern¬ 
ment in its negotiations with its allies.”* 

At the same time the Governor-General congratulat¬ 
ing the Resident on his successful manoeuvring, expressed 
his doubts with regard to the agreement secured by the 
Resident from the King before his installation. He was 
told: “ His Lordship in Council would not qualify, even 
by an expression of doubt, the high approbation which 
he is ready to express of your conduct on this trying 
occasion. The expediency of obtaining from His Majesty 
the signature on a previous agreement binding himself 
to absolute submission, is the only point on which he feels 
that difference of opinion may be entertained; and if, on 
one hand, it may appear to secure the objects of the 
Government, and to be justified by precedent, on the 
other, it seems open to misrepresentation, and from the 
reliance which might be placed on the character and 
position of His Majesty, superfluous. ”2 

Auckland’s pretext for demanding a new treaty was 
that its terms of the Treaty of 1801 had been violated and 
the State was misgoverned although, “ whether the British 
or the Oudh Government,” as Kaye remarks, “ were 
responsible for it was somewhat doubtful to every clear 
understanding and every unprejudiced mind.” The new 
treaty was to remedy the maladministration of the 
State provided, “ that in the event of any further protracted 
misrule, the British Government should be entitled to 
appoint its own officers to the management of any part, 
small or great of the province; that the old native levies 
should be abandoned, and a new force, commanded by 
British officers organized in its place, at the cost of Oudh 
Government.”’ The treaty, however, was not approved by 

1 Grant, <>p. eit., II, 66. 

2 ibid. 

3 Kaye and MallescHi, History of the ImUm Mutiny^ I, 91. It may be added 
that some of the cx>unsellers of the King were against his signing the treaty but 
Muhammad *AU was under the obligation of Low and could not, tbnefme, take a 
courageous stand. Husaini, op. eit., I, ISO. 
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the Home Government; it was disallowed in its entirety 
and the Governor-General was directed to abrogate it. 
Nevertheless he was given discretion as to the method of 
announcing the abrogation to the Government of Oudh. 
Auckland was greatly upset by this rebuff, but worse 
than his bullying attitude towards Oudh was the lack 
of moral courage which he exhibited in hiding the fact 
that the treaty had not been approved by the Home 
authorities. He told the King that only one clause, the 
one saddling Oudh with sixteen lakhs for an additional 
subsidiary force, had been disallowed. The fraud did 
not stop here; “ the treaty was actually included 
in a subsequent government publication and was 
referred to as still in force by succeeding Governor- 
Generals.”* The game seems to have continued till 
the time of Dalhousie upon whom “ was thrust the task 
of explaining the King that the treaty, which he and the for¬ 
mer Governor-Generals had believed to be in force since 
1837, had really been abrogated two years after that 
date.... ”2 It may be noted that the Governor- 
General continued to enforce the treaty even though one 
of the Secretaries of the India Board had made, on 3 
July, 1838, a report to the Parliament in these words: 
“ There has been no treaty concluded with the present 
King of Oudh, which has been ratified by the Court of 
Directors, with the approbation of the Commissioners 
for the affairs of India.”^ 

Muhammad ‘Ali was anxious to improve the condi¬ 
tions in his kingdom but he was prevented from doing 
so by his age and health as,well as circumstances. The 
Resident once drew his attention to maladministration 
in the country. He replied that the responsibility of 
placing upon the throne a helpless person like him was 

t Roberts, P., History of British India, pp. 355-56. 

2 Ibid. 

2 Quoted by Kayerlr 93. 
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entirely ttiat of the British. “ My condition,”- he added 
“ was quite evident. Moreover, I have been on the throne 
for too short a period to be able to bring about any 
improvement.”* Muhammad ‘Ali followed a policy of 
friendship and loyalty to the East India Company in 
accordance with the traditions of the family. 

Muhammad Ali was a religious-minded man. He 
spent lavish sums on the repairs of old buildings and the 
construction of the Imambara of Husainabad and made 
an endowment for its upkeep. 

Muhammad ‘Ali died in 1842 at the age of seventy. 
He was succeeded by his son, Amjad ‘Ali. The new 
ruler tried to improve the condition of his Government 
but did not succeed because of the continuous inter¬ 
ference on the part of the Resident. The work of reform 
was also hampered by his policy in sectarian matters. 
The judiciary was placed in the charge of a Mujtahid, 
Maulawi Sayyid Hasan. 

The five years of Amjad ‘Ali’s reign (1842-47) were, 
like those of his father, a period of incessant wars for the 
Company. In ten years it had to fight the First Afghan 
War and the First Sikh War, in both of which the 
Company incurred grave losses. In between Sind was 
annexed. During this period Oudh remained in oblivion. 
Conditions had, however, deteriorated to an extent that 
no advantage was taken of the respite. 

In 1847, Amjad ‘Ali was succeeded by his son, Wajid 
‘Ali Shah, who was the last ruler to occupy the throne 
under the aegis of the British Government.^ 

The new King “ by no means deficient in natural 
talents was anxious to improve the state of affairs. 
He took a personal interest in the work of administra- 

t Husaini. op. cit., 1, 353. 

2 The words •‘Chiragh-Hind" yield the figures of the Hijrafi ye&r of his acces¬ 
sion, 1293. 

3 Beveridge, H., A Comprehensive Hhtory of India^ III, 545. 
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tion. To make himself accessible even to the poorest 
sections of his people he ordered two boxes to be placed 
on a public thoroughfare, so that any one who wanted 
to make an appeal to the Ruler could deposit a written 
petition in one of them.* They were opened every 
morning in the presence of the King, who wrote out 
orders in his own hand. With a view to make his army 
efficient he started introducing some reforms; he would 
rise early and supervise the morning parade for three 
or four hours every day. The Resident did not like 
these activities of the King; the disapproval was conveyed 
to him through ‘Ali Naqi. Being baulked in his desire 
to do his duty towards his people he sought solace in a 
life of ease and luxury. Wajid ‘Ali Shah gave himself 
up to the pleasures of the harem ; women and music now 
took all his time. Crowds of singers and dancing girls 
thronged the palace. The King who was an expert 
musician himself conferred lavish gifts on them. 

His reign was marred by ill-feeling and open clashes 
between the Shi‘ahs and the Sunnis. He was extremely 
liberal in his attitude towards the Hindus. Gulab Rai 
Chaudhri, the Treasurer of the Prime Minister’s 
Secretariat, who had built a new temple, wanted to 
slaughter a Brahmin boy as an immolation on the occa¬ 
sion of the installation of the idol. On hearing this 
Wajid ‘Ali Shah was infuriated and ordered Mir Mahdi, 
to go there and stop the sacrifice. The latter, however, 
exceeded his instruction and demolished the dome of the 
temple. The Hindus started an agitation and thronged 
in large numbers around the palace with burning torches 
in their hands in broad day-light. The King ordered an 
inquiry. It was proved that Mir Mahdi had exceeded 
his instructions. The Government, therefore, issued 

1 One of these boxes was of silver, and the Qther of gold; they were known as 
Mashghalah-i-Suitani, Uusaini, op. cit., 11, 7. 
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orders for the restoration of the demolished temple.* 
The most important incident of the reign, showing the 
utter incompetence of the Government in solving compli¬ 
cated problems, was the demolition of a mosque at 
Hanumangarhi.2 Adjacent to the mosque a Hindu 
mendicant had put up a small shed and installed an image; 
this came to be known as Hanuman ka maqam? In the 
time of Nawab Sa‘adat ‘Ali Khan some Hindu mischief- 
mongers attacked the mosque and demolished it.^ The 
Nawab’s Government took immediate action; the mis¬ 
creants were punished and the mosque was restored. 

For some time the relations of the Hindu priest and the 
Muslim faqir who looked after the mosque were friendly. 
With the weakening of the Government at Lucknow, 
however, the local chiefs became more influential. The 
local zamindar, Darshan Singh, who had prospered 
under the patronage of the Nawab’s Government force¬ 
fully prevented the Muslims from making the call to 
prayers {azan) in the mosque. A maulwiy Ghulam 
Husain, happened to pass that way. He went into the 
mosque to offer his prayers, and not knowing that the 
Hindus objected to the azan he recited it. “ The Brahmins 
of a neighbouring temple,” writesMuin-ud-din, “hearing 
this, came to the mosque, assaulted the moulvie, and 
taking from him the Koran which he held in his hands, 
threw it into a fire and burned it, and then drove the 
moulvie out of the mosque.”’ The maidwi went to 
Lucknow and collected a few persons who went to the 
mosque, called the azan, and offered prayers. Once 
again the Brahmins attacked the Muslims killing two of 
them. The Muslims now came in large numbers but 

* Ni«in-ul.Ghani, TarikM-Awadh (Lucknow, 1918), V, 133.4. 

2 The site was ^ven this name by the Hindus because of a tradition that 
RimachandFa, the hero of the Ramayam, had offered congratulations to 
Hanuman at this place. See N^jm-uI-Ohani, op. cit., V, 201-2. 

3 fluniniy op. dt., 7, IT, 110. 

4 ntd., ate NUm^-Ohani, m. eft., V, 201. 

5 Meimfe. CTTiVo Native N^rmtves (1898), p. 34. 
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they we;ie again overwhelmed by the Hindus who were 
numerically superior. The author of the Qaisarut 
Tawarikh' says that “ 261 Muslims were killed in the 
mosque, the copies of the Qur’an which most of them had 
with them were torn into pieces, trodden under foot and 
burnt to ashes.” As the Government paid no heed to 
their appeals,^ the Muslims prepared themselves for a 
jihad under the leadership of Maulawi Amir ‘Ali of 
Amethi. He collected a large following and left for 
Hanumangarhi. The Resident asked the King to inter¬ 
vene. Accordingly he sent a message to Maulawi Amir 
‘Ali to come to him; but he refused. The Minister then 
advised Wajid ‘Ali Shah to send Bashir-ud-DauIah. 
The latter agreed on the condition that justice would be 
done in the matter. In the meantime the maulawis of 
Firangi Mahal issued difatwa to the effect that it was not 
a jihad, the Government being Muslim. Bashir-ud- 
Daulah succeeded in persuading Maulawi Amir ‘Ali to 
his house, but was unable to persuade the Wazir, ‘Ali 
Naqi Khan. He did not fulfil his promise of doing 
justice by expelling the Hindus from the mosque and 
enabling the Muslims to exercise their right of worship. 
The Maulawi was annoyed with Bashir-ud-Daulah and 
left his house, sending word to the King that he would 
take the enforcement of justice in his own hands.” The 
King ordered Colonel Barlow, Commander of the King’s 
troops, “ to take a regiment of Hindus only, and to stop 
the matdvi by force, and if necessary he was to blow the 
maulwi with a gun in case resistance was offered.”’ 

The result of the unequal fight between Barlow’s 
companies of trained soldiers reinforced by artillery 
and the ill-organized and ill-equipped followers of 
Maulawi Amir ‘Ali was not difficult to predict. The 

> Huiaini. op. cit., IT, 112. 

2 Metcalfe, op. 34, Husaini says that Wajid 'Ali Shah had ordered 
an inquiiy. Husaini, op. cit., H, 112. 

3 Metcalfe, cp. eU., p. 36. 
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Government forces had been reinforced by the retainers 
of the Hindu zamindars of the area. Maulawi Amir 
‘Ali’s men suffered heavy casualties, 625 of them having 
been killed in the action. Considering the advantages 
under which he fought, Barlow’s losses were not small 
either; more than a hundred men were killed on his side.* 
Maulawi Amir ‘Ali was a man of principles and deter¬ 
mination. He fought for a cause and laid down his 
life for it. He knew that he was doomed to failure, 
because of heavy odds against him, but he did not resile 
from the position which he had taken up. He was 
offered a khil^at by Wajid ‘Ali Shah’s minister but he 
declined it with scom^; in fact, he had decided to die 
as a martyr in the cause of his faith. ^ The reputation of 
Wajid ‘Ali Shah’s Government, already poor, must have 
been seriously affected by this incident. A contemporary 
authority concludes his account with these words: “ It is 
singular to record that under a Mahommedan sovereign 
injustice should have been perpetrated in the matter of 
a mosque.”^ 

The British now made up their mind to annex Oudh. 
True, the King was “ embarrassingly loyal,” yet his 
territories were too good a price to be left for such 
considerations. Lord Hardinge created the pretext* when 
he visited Lucknow during the interval between the two 
Sikh Wars. He told Wajid ‘Ali Shah to improve his 
administration and gave him' “ two years of grace.” At 
the end of this period if “ there were no manifest signs of 

* These are the figures given by Najm-ul-Ohani, V, 231. Muinuddin says 111 
were killed on the side of the Jihadis, “many of the King's troops falling also. “ 
Metcalfe, op. cit., p. 36. 

2 Najni'Ul'Ghani, op. cit., V, 211, 

3 He is stated to have composed the following lines as a chronogram of his 
death in his life-time: 

Jir* ^ uAy ^ 

4 Najm>ul-Ghani, op. cit., p. 36. The same sentiments have been expressed 
by the author of Tazkirah HukumatuI Muslimin, quoted by Naim-ul-Ohani, op. cit.. 
V,23. 
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improvement, the British Government could, in the 
interests of humanity, no longer righteously abstain 
from interfering pre-emptorily and absolutely . . . . 
The King was provided with a memorandum containing 
advice as to the reforms which he was expected to carry 
out during the period of grace. “ If his Majesty,” 
concluded the memorandum, “cordially enters into the 
plan suggested by the Governor-General for the improve¬ 
ment of his administration, he may have the satisfaction, 
within the specified period of two years of checking and 
eradicating the worst abuses, and, at the same time of 
maintaining his own sovereignty and the native institu¬ 
tions of his kingdom unimpaired; but if he does not—if 
he takes a vacillating course, and fails, by refusing to act 
on the Governor-General’s advice—he is aware of the 
other alternative and the consequence. It must, then, 
be manifest to the whole world that, whatever may 
happen, the king has received a friendly and timely 
warning.”^ 

His Majesty thanked the Governor-General for these 
“counsels” and promised to regard them “as though they 
had been addressed by a father to his son.” In actual 

practice, however, Wajid ‘Ali Shah failed in bringing 
about any improvement in the administration. The 
Rulers of Oudh seemed to have thought that their blind 
loyalty to the East India Company and their willingness 
to obey its behests would secure to them at least their 
sovereignty. How mistaken this policy was the last 
Prince of the dynasty learnt before he had been ten years 
on his throne. 

When the two years passed, the new Governor-General 
Lord Dalhousie, ^rect^ Sleeman, the Resident to make 
a tour of the country, and after personal inspection, 
to make a report. Sleeman start^ on this tour on 

1 Kaye and Malleson, <9. cit., 1, 95. 

2 Cf. Grant, op. cif., 11, W and Husaini, op. cit., I, 36. 
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29 November, 1849, and completed his tour in March. 
His account was a gloomy record of maladministration 
and crime. The Central Government had been reduced 
to such impotence that there were two hundred forty-six 
forts in Oudh, held by the landholders, chiefly Rajputs, 
who had converted large tracts of the most fertile land 
into jungle, harbouring lawless characters and robbers. 
One of them, in the very neighbourhood of Lucknow, had 
converted thirty miles of rich land into wilderness and 
erected four fortresses within that area. 

Sleeman - though to all appearances, an avowed 
opponent of annexation - stated in his report that, with 
all his desire to maintain the integrity of the throne of 
Oudh was now convinced after fifty years of experience 
that there was not the slightest hope of improvement in 
the administration of the Kingdom. “ He did not think,” 
he continued, “ that with due regard to its own character 
as the paramount power in India, and the particular 
obligations by which it was bound by solemn treaties to 
the suffering people of this distracted country, the 
Government could any longer forbear to take over the 
administration.”* 

This prompted the Governor-General to interfere 
quickly in the affairs of Oudh, but as Marquis of 
Dalhousie was occupied by the protracted war in Burma, 
and was preparing for a coming struggle with Iran, he, 
though determined to annex Oudh, was compelled to 
permit some time to elapse before he acted. This was 
also the time when his tenure of office was drawing to 
an end. His health was so bad that he was strongly 
advised by the doctors to return to England, but affairs 
were critical both in Europe and India and he refused to 
desert his post. 

James Outram succeeded Colonel Sleeman as Resident 


* Grant, op. cit., ir 206. 
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at Lucknow on 4 December, 1854.* He was called upon 
to submit a report to Government. It was transmitted 
from Calcutta, to Lord Dalhousie, in Nilgiri Hills, by 
John Low, who concurred with Outram's view, “in 
words weighty from their author’s long experience as 
Resident at Lucknow, as well as from his individual 
leanings in favour of Native States.” The report reached 
Lord Dalhousie on 1 May, 1855. 

It painted on appalling picture, and said that the 
administration of the country was corrupt throughout 
and its five million inhabitants were relentlessly exploited. 
The Court of Directors of the East India Company on 
receiving this report called for a reasoned survey of the 
situation from the Indian Government. Lord Dalhousie 
had also intimated to the Directors that he would stay on 
and give, if they desired it, practical effect to the decision 
regarding Oudh. This offer was readily accepted and he 
was given ample discretionary power in the matter. 

The advocates of annexation have, as this decision 
shows, created the impression that the administration was 
past all reform. One is led to believe that nowhere else 
in the subcontinent was corruption so rife and adminis¬ 
trative efficiency at such an ebb; and yet this does not 
seem to be the whole truth. There are independent 
authorities who maintain that the administration was no 
worse than that of several other Indian States. The 
evidence adduced by those who justify the annexation 
and the methods adopted by the British Government 
betray almost the lawyer’s anxiety to build up a case 
without a flaw. The question which comes naturally 
to the mind is: why was it that the administration was 
permitted to deteriorate to such an extent without any 
remedial measures by the Company and why was it 
that whenever the Rulers showed the slightest interest in 

1 C/. Husaini, op.cit.,U, 103;and Low, d/,,,349. 
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bringing about improvement the Resident prevented all 
their efforts ? The popularity of the Monarch was 
demonstrated by the rise of 1857; if the Government was 
so oppressive, the people of Oudh must have been perverse 
indeed to rise against those who had delivered them 
from such unrelieved oppression and tyranny. 

There were other reasons to trouble the Governor- 
General’s conscience. The proved loyalty of the Nawab 
of Oudh to the Paramount Power and a clause in the 
Treaty made by Lord Wellesley in 1801 to the effect that 
reforms must be carried out “ by the King’s own officers ” 
made outright annexation difficult. The mutual obliga¬ 
tions of the two Governments were based upon the 
Treaties of 1801^ and of 1837. The one bound the 
Government of Oudh to reform the administration, and 
the other defined and fixed the penalty to be inflicted in 
the event of his failing to do so. When the Treaty of 
1837 was framed the idea of annexation was not clearly 
envisaged and the exact implications of the Treaty could 
not be foreseen. Now, however, when annexation was to 
be resorted to, this Treaty was found to present a serious 
obstacle, as it clearly laid down that if there was disturb¬ 
ance or disorder in any districts of Oudh it would be 
quelled by the British forces and after the restoration of 
order in the area it would be handed back to the Govern¬ 
ment of Oudh. 

In June the Governor-General drew up a comprehen¬ 
sive minute, in which he analysed the evidence that had 
been adduced and the opinions expressed by Outram and 
General Low. “Were it not for the presence of our 
troops,” he wrote, “the people would long since have 
worked their own deliverance; inaction on our part could 
no longer be justified. But the rulers of Oudh, however, 
unfaithful to the trust conferred on them, have yet ever 


1 Cf. Gnmt. op. cit., II, 207 and Low, cU., 350. 
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been faithful and true in their allegiance to the British 
power; and they have aided us as best as they could in 
the hour of our utmost need. Justice and gratitude 
require that, in ameliorating the lot of the people, we 
should lower the dignity and authority of the sovereign 
as little as possible. The prospects of the people may be 
improved, without resorting to so extreme a measure as 
the annexation of the territory and the abolition of the 
throne.” 

He suggested for the consideration of his colleagues 
in Council different methods by which the transfer of 
power could be accomplished. To the most direct 
course—that of the unqualified incorporation of the 
country in British India, he put forward three alternatives 
that the King should retain nominal sovereignty; vesting 
in perpetuity the entire civil and military administration 
to the Company that he should do so for a limited time 
only; or that the entire control should be handed over 
to the Resident. 

In the Council, Peacock agreed with the Governor- 
General, while two senior Members, Dorin and Grant, 
were for annexation pure and simple; and General Low, 
who had long been Resident at Lucknow, recorded his 
opinion that Oudh Government was—“ so thoroughly and 
inveterately corrupt that there was no remedy left but the 
exclusive, permanent and direct assumption of the country 
by the Company,” but he protested against a suggestion 
which was made of withdrawing the Resident and troops 
from Lucknow as a means of coercion.* 

The entire minutes, together with the reports of 
Sleeman and Outram, weretransmitted on 18 June by 
Lord Dalhousie to the Court of Directors with whom, 
along with Home Government the decision rested. It 
would be interesting to note that Low's comment in his 

• Cf. Grant, op. d/.,, II, 207; Low, op. cit., 350-51 
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letter to the Governor-General that “ Dorin’s minute 
contained a sweeping condemnation of ail kings of Oudh, 
past, present and future.” 

However, after a few months the Directors decided 
that there would be no future Kings of Oudh and that 
the throne would be abolished with immediate effect. 

The Governor-General returned to Calcutta in 
November 1855, but not until midnight of 2 January, 
1856, did the long awaited dispatch from the Court of 
Directors reach him. It declared that ” the British 
Government has no alternative left but to declare the 
violated Treaty of 1801 wholly dissolved.” But the 
manner in which the surrender of the administration was 
to be accomplished was left to Lord Dalhousie’s discre¬ 
tion. 

Outram was sent to Lucknow on 30 January, 1856, 
with the offer of a new treaty to the King, whereby, on 
condition of voluntary submission, he was to retain his 
royal titles, and have full jurisdiction (the death penalty 
excepted) in the two royal parks of Dilkusha and Bibipur. 
In addition to a large pension, money was also to be 
allocated for the maintenance of the palace guards.* 

The contents of the treaty were communicated to the 
King on Thursday, 31 January, 1856; he refused to sign it 
and protested against it in unequivocal and strong terms. 
He remarked that he would not be a party to the indignity 
that was being heaped upon his throne. He made it 
plain that although the Rulers of Oudh had always abided 
by treaties ratified by both the Governments from time to 
time yet the British had invented an excuse to deprive 
him of his possession, although according to the treaties 
it was their duty to help him in restoring peace and order 
in his kingdom. He also reminded the Resident that he 
and his ancestors had not even demanded back those large 

I Cf. Amir, op. cU.^ p. 199-200; Najin<ul-Ohanj, op. cit., 11, 129; Low, op. cit., 
3S4. 
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sums that were advanced as loan to the East India 
Company and had also paid huge contributions to main¬ 
tain British forces in Oudh. His mother also joined the 
talks and pleaded that if the present Ruler did not find 
favour with the British, she could offer her other son, 
GeneraESikandar Hashmat, for shouldering the responsi¬ 
bilities of administration. She also told the Resident 
that the British had shown greater consideration to Rulers 
who only created trouble for them. All these arguments 
led nowhere. The British had made up their mind to 
seize Oudh. 

On Monday, 4 February, 1856, the Resident presented 
the treaty to the King in English and Persian for ratifica¬ 
tion. He refused to sign it, saying that a treaty was ratified 
by parties equal in status, but as the British had taken the 
Kingdom of Oudh by force the question of ratifying the 
treaty did not arise. 

The British had taken “ his honour and his country,... 
he would not ask them for the means of maintaining his 
life. All that he sought was permission to proceed to 
England, and cast himself and his sorrows at the foot of 
the Throne. Nothing could move him from his resolu¬ 
tion not to sign the treaty. He uncovered his head; 
placed his turban in the hands of the Resident, and 
sorrowfully declared that title, rank, honour, everything 
were gone; and that now the British Government, which 
had made his grandfather a King, might reduce him to 
nothing, and consign him to obscurity.” This “ unmanly 
position of the King” pained Outram for hitting him 
“was like striking a woman or a cripple,” but “five million 
of people were not to be given up, from generation, 
to generation to suffering and sorrow ... The 
Resident returned without getting the treaty signed 
and as he was leaving the palace he saw that the guards 
were unarmed and the guns had been dismounted. On 

• Kaye and Malleson, op. dr., I, 109. 
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questioning he was informed that this had been done by 
the order of the King, who, on receiving the news of 
the arrival of the British forces, had passed this order to 
avert any clash. 

On 7 February, 1856, a proclamation was issued saying 
that as the King of Oudh had refused to sign a fresh 
treaty drafted by the East India Company, the Governor- 
General had taken over the Kingdom of Oudh. This 
proclamation was printed and posted on all police sta¬ 
tions and thus the entire territory of Oudh was absorbed 
into British India and the throne was abolished. For the 
moment it appeared that the deposition of the King and 
the annexation of Oudh were accepted by the people 
without murmur; it “gladdened the heart of the Govern¬ 
ment in Leaden-hall Street to think of the accomplish¬ 
ment of this peaceful revolution.” This, however, was 
an unreal assessment of the situation. The people saw in 
the annexation the imperialistic and expansionist inten¬ 
tions of the East India Company; no amount of emphasis 
on humanitarian motives and the need of efficient adminis¬ 
tration could camouflage the real issue. The annexation 
of Oudh by a proclamation was a deadly blow to the 
principles of honest diplomacy; it was wrong to think 
that it would cause no stir in the subcontinent. On the 
contrary it made “a very bad impression on the minds of 
the people of India. . . . Because ... it appeared 
that the good of the people which we had vaunted whilst 
serving ourselves, was nothing more than a pretext and 
a show; and that we have simply extinguished one of the 
few remaining Muhammadan States of India that we 
might add so many thousands of square miles to our 
British territories, and so many millions of rupees to the 
revenues of the British Empire in the East. And who, it 
was asked, could be safe, if we thus treated one who had 
ever been the most faithful of our allies.”* 

> Kaye and Malleson, cp. cit., I. 110. 
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THE SUCCESSORS OF SAYYID AHMAD 
SHAHID: JIHAD ON THE 
NORTH-WESTERN FRONTIER 

Sayyid Ahmad Shahid’s career came to a sudden end 
when he fell fighting against the Sikhs at Balakot in May 
1831.’ His chief lieutenant Maulawi Isma‘il Shahid also 
fell in the same battle. Several hundred mujahidin were 
killed. The remnant, numbering about 3,000, escaped to 
the hills. After some time they were joined by the 
Sayyid’s nephew, Sayyid Wali Muhammad who, along 
with Maulawi Rukn-ud-din, had been sent by the Sayyid 
to Kashmir on a special mission. After a good deal of 
wanderings, the mujahidin reached Takhtaband in Buner, 
where they settled down for the time being. With Sayyid 
Wali Muhammad was the widow of Sayyid Ahmad 
Shahid, the daughter of Sulaiman Shah, the ruler of 
Kashgar. Soon after the death of the Sayyid, she had 
given birth to a daughter named Hajirah. Some of the 
mujahidin left Takhtaband for various places; the largest 
group, including Sayyid Wali Muhammad along with 
Sayyid Ahmad Shahid’s widow and daughter, left for 
Tonk, a princely State in Rajputana, whose ruler Nawab 
Wazir-ud-Daulah was a great admirer of the Sayyid .2 
He welcomed them to his State. The locality in which 
they settled came to be known as Qafitah. 

Not long after the death of Sayyid Ahmad Shahid his 
followers split up into two sections. One of these 

• See History of the Freedom Movement, I, 598. 

2 See his book Wasaya-i-Waziri, which indicates the esteem in which he held 
the founder of the movement. His attitude towards those relations of his and the 
mujahidin who came to settle down in Tonk was one of great respect and he helped 
hem generously. 
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apparently thought that the circumstances were not 
favourable for the continuation of jihad and, therefore, 
devoted itself to the cause of religious education and 
social reform. These efforts took the shape of religious 
and social uplift in Bengal and elsewhere undertaken 
with extraordinary zeal and perseverance by men like 
Maulawi Karamat ‘Ali of Jaunpur.‘ The other section 
still continued to concentrate on jihad. It was led by two 
famous brothers, Maulawi Wilayat ‘Ali (d. 1852) and 
Maulawi Tnayat ‘Ali (d. 1858).2 They belonged to Patna, 
which henceforward became the organizational head¬ 
quarters of the movement, a position formerly occupied 
by Delhi. The two brothers between them were largely 
responsible for keeping the movement alive. Their role 
was two-fold: while on the frontier they directly led the 
mujahidin^ while in India they organized support for the 
movement by propagating the cause and by sending men, 
money and ammunitions to the mujahidin. During their 
life-time, while neither of them was present on the scene 
of direct action, other leaders came forward to take the 
local charge of waging jihad and leading the mujahidin 
in battle. Among such men were Sayyid Wali Muham¬ 
mad of Phulat, Maulawi Nasir-ud-din of Delhi, Mir 
Aulad ‘Ali of Surjadh and Sayyid ‘Abdur Rahim of 
Surat. After the death of Maulawi ‘Inayat ‘Ali in 1858, 
Mir Nasrullah and Mir Maqsud ‘Ali led the movement 
for short periods. In 1862, however, Maulawi ‘Abdullah, 
son of Maulawi Wilayat ‘Ali, became the leader of the 
movement and continued in that position for a long 

J Their activitiM, notably the history of Deoband, have been dealt with 
elsewhere in this book. 

2 There are references to the two brothers in the standard works dealing with 
the movenient in general and centring on the personality of Sayyid Ahmad Shahid 
such as Tbanesari. Muhammad Ja'far's Sawanih-i-Ahmadi (1890) Nadvi, Sayyid 
Abttl Hasan ‘Ali’s Sirat-i-Sayyld-Ahmad Shahid (1939) and Mihr, Ghulam Rasul's 
Sayyid Ahmad Shahid (1955) but a good account of their lives is availabe in 
Abdur Rahim, Maulawi‘s tazkirah-i-Sadiqah (1901); Nadwi, Masud 'Alam's 
Hindustanki Ptdiii Ishmi Tahrik may also be consulted. 
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time right up to his death in 1902. Practically his whole 
life was spent on the Frontier. 

The condition of the mujahidin ever since the battle 
of Balakot was far from enviable. The death of the 
Sayyid had been a source of great discouragement and 
the prospects of success had since seemed remote. The 
vacillation and the unsteady support that they received 
from the tribes caused a good deal of frustration. No 
wonder the number of the mujahidin dwindled gradually. 

After a brief period during which the movement was 
led by Sayyid Wali Muhammad and Maulawi Muham¬ 
mad Qasim, Maulawi Nasir-ud-din was chosen as the 
leader. It was under his leadership that on the invitation 
of the Sayyids of Sitanah, the mujahidin moved from 
Buner to Sitanah and settled there. By this time their 
number had come down to about 300. Even so because 
of their alliance with the Sayyids of Sitanah, they were 
a force to reckon with. They remained quietly at this 
place for about three years, subsisting on funds received 
from their supporters in India. An’incident occurred at 
this stage which involved them in inter-tribal conflict. A 
small party of mujahidin on its way from India was 
robbed and maltreated by the people of Munarah, a 
small village on the bank of the Indus. In retaliation, 
the mujahidin attacked the village and killed many of its 
inhabitants. This incident turned the Yusufzais against 
them. Path Khan of Panjtar, who had ever since the 
conclusion of an alliance between the mujahidin and the 
Sayyids of Sitanah considered them as his opponents 
because of his rivalry with the Sayyids, fully exploited 
the situation. With the help of Sayyid Amir Shah, the 
Kotah Mulla, he collected a party, attacked them and 
killed their leader, Maulawi Nasir-ud-din. They were 
reduced to a body of 70 or 80 men only, now led by Mir 
Atilad ‘Ali. They were all concentrated at Sitanah. 

At this sta^ when the position seemed extremely 
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precarious, reinforcements came from India. Maulawi 
Wilayat ‘Ali deputed his younger brother Maulawi 
‘Inayat ‘Ali who, accompanied by Mir Maqsud ‘Ali, 
arrived with considerable supplies both in men and money. 
The whole party consisted of about 300 men but they 
travelled in small groups. Maulawi ‘Inayat ‘Ali and the 
rest of the party arrived in Pakhli in the district of 
Hazarah which had been fixed as the rendezvous. Here 
they were joined by Mir Aulad ‘Ali and his small band 
of followers. They succeeded in creating a short-lived 
state for themselves. They established law and order 
and levied taxes on the country around. The Sikhs 
became alert. They had a bitter experience of the 
mujahidin. Already in 1836 they were anticipating 
trouble.* After the arrival of Maulawi ‘inayat ‘Ali the 
danger, in the eyes of the Sikhs, had increased. After 
a while Maulawi Wilayat ‘Ali also came to the Frontier 
and took charge of affairs. When Kashmir was handed 
over by the British to the Dogra Raja, Guiab Singh, in 
1846, in return for Rs. 75,00,000, a historic Jirga was 
held at Sitanah on the initiative of Maulawi Wilayat ‘Ali. 
The Jirga resolved to free Kashmir and the adjacent 
territory of Hazara from Dogra and Sikh rule. A 
parallel government was established in that very year 

under the headship of Sayyid Akbar Shah. Raja Guiab 
Singh could not ignore this challenge to his authority. 
The British also intervened on his behalf. They 
attacked the positions held by the coalition. Several 
battles took place. Troops led by Agnew and Lumsden 
sufiered considerable loss in 1847 and those led by Abbot, 
Anderson and Jhanda Singh were similarly dealt with in 
1848. But diplomacy ultimately won the day and the 

> In 1836 Mohan Lai wri^lc lo Wade: “Aclive. though at present concealed, 
efiorts are being made by a Muhammadan tanatic named Nasiruddm who has 
iately^appearcd in the Derajat for the puipose of exciting the population to a 
religious war. ..." Political Proceedings, 6 June, No. 86. 
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coalition gradually withered away. 

Maulawi Wilayat ‘Ali and Maulawi ‘Inayat ‘AH 
wished to retire to Sitanah but the British troops under 
Abbot and Anderson had made the retreat impossible. 
Both the brothers along with a section of the lashkar 
were taken prisoners. They were conducted to Lahore 
where the British Resident, Henry Lawrence, treated them 
with respect. They were sent back to Patna under police 
escort. They were bound down in bail of Rs. 10,000 
cash not to leave Patna for four years, a condition 
which they apparently disregarded. In 1850 Maulawi 
Tnayat ‘Ali was found preaching in Rajshahi. He was 
brought back to Patna and had to furnish a fresh security. 
Still the next year both the brothers managed to reach 
Sitanah. 

So long as the Sikhs remained the masters of the 
J\mjab, the arms of the mujahidin remained directed 
against them, even though they were not able to offer a 
serious challenge to the Sikhs after the battle of Balakot. 
In 1849, however, the Sikh rule was overthrown and the 
British annexed the Panjab. From now on the mujahidin 
came into direct conflict with the British. But at the 
time of the annexation, the mujahidin were in no position 
to attack and so they continued to mark lime, until 
Maulawi Wilayat ‘Ali himself arrived at Sitanah to lead 
them. He was accompanied by his younger brother. 
Only a couple of years ago both had been forced to retire 
from the Frontier. Maulawi Wilayat ‘Ali was occupied 
for nearly one year in arming and drilling his men at 
Sitanah. But before he could start a major offensive, he 
died i 1852. He was succeeded by Maulawi ‘Inayat ‘Ali 
who shifted the headquarters from Sitanah to Mangal- 
thana. 

In 1853 occurred the lirst serious clash with the British. 
What happened was that the followers of Sayyid Ahmad 
Shahid afforded some assistance to the Hasanzais. The 
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British had undertaken an expedition against the 
Hasanzais because they had seized a fort at Kotia which is 
situated on the right bank of the Indus and which belonged 
to a feudatory of the British, the Nawab of Amb. A 
British force was sent to deal with the situation. The 
mujahidin whom the British chose to call “ Hindustani 
fanatics,” were forced to evacuate Kotia. After this no 
clash occurred until 1857.‘ 

Maulawi Tnayat ‘Ali, though devoted to the move¬ 
ment, lacked tact and was harsh in his dealings with 
others, resulting in the return of a considerable number of 
mujahidin to India, including sojne ol' his close relations. 
On the whole, however, the colony at Mangalthana 
flourished and continued to icceivc regular supplies of 
men and money from India. 

In 1857 came the great upheaval that shook the 
foundations of British rule in India. Although the 
mujahidin cannot be said to have taken a prominent 
part in the War of Independence, yet they did not remain 
altogether inactive. In Patna, Maulawi Ahmad-ullah, a 
prominent member of the family of Maulawi Tnayat ‘Ali, 
was associated with the movement, and, on the Frontier, 
Maulawi Tnayat ‘Ali himself was collaborating with 
the “ mutineers ” and was busy preaching jihad. He 
issued several proclamations exhorting the Yousufzais to 
rise and fight against the British. 

Following the outbreak of the great upheaval, the 
55th Infantry at Hoti Mardan revolted and, with arms in 
their hands, escaped into the adjacent mountains on 
Yousufzai border. The sepoys established themselves 
at Narinji, in the hills near the Swat frontier. Some of 
them proceeded towards Sitanah to join hands with the 
mujahidin who welcomed them as avowed enemies of the 
British. 

1 Pagei and Mason, a Record of the Expeditions against the North-West Frontier 
Tribes, pp. 80-83. 
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At this juncture, about May 1857, Sayyid Akbar Shah, 
the ruler of Swat, died and was succeeded by his son, 
Sayyid Mubarak *Ali Shah. But within a short time, 
because of his well-known sympathy for the mujahidin, 
the pro-British elements in Swat intrigued against him and 
he was dethroned. He returned to his native village 
Sitanah, and, shortly afterwards, joined Maulawi ‘Inayat 
‘Ali. Together they decided upon an attack on the 
Manda Fort, but the plan did not succeed. They came 
down to Narinji wherea section of the “mutineers “ had 
already arrived. For harbouring the “ mutineers “ and 
the mujahidin, Narinji was attacked by a British force 
under Major Vaughan accompanied by Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner James.’ Though actually the first attack was 
repulsed, in the words of Sir Sidney Cotton, “ it was only 
partially successful .“2 Reinforcements had to be sent. 
Then a second attack was made and the village of Narinji 
finally fell. Indeed it was totally destroyed and accord¬ 
ing to the wordings of the Divisional Order issued by 
Sir Sydney Cotton, “its inhabitants have received a 
lesson which will be long remembered by the turbulent 
and restless tribes. Maulawi Tnayat ‘Ali and the 
mujahidin retired into the hills, and after the departure 
of the British troops, about one hundred mujahidin 
under Maulawi Shari‘at-ullah attacked the civil officers’ 
camp at Shaikhjana. The attack was made at night and 
they “completely plundered and destroyed it; the civil 
officer. Lieutenant Home, barely escaping with his life.”^ 
A few months after the fall of Narinji, another expedi¬ 
tion was sent to the Yusufzai border under the immediate 
command of Sir Sydney Cotton. This was directed 
against the mujahidin with whom were many “ mutineers “ 

1 See Bellew, The Yusufzais (1864), p. 97, and Cotton, Sir Sydney’s Nine Years 
on the North-West Frontier of India, pp. 218-19. 

2 Sydney, op. cit., p. 219. 

> For the order, see Sydney, op. cit., p. 219. 

4 Bellew, op. cit., p. 97. 
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of the 55th Native Infantry. On the morning of 25 May, 
1858, the British force reached the Yusufzai frontier. 
It took Panjtar and then Chingli which were both 
completely destroyed. Then the British turned towards 
Mangalthana which stood on the chief spurs of the Maha- 
ban mountain. “ It was the headquarters ” says Sir 
Sidney Cotton, “ of that Maulawi ‘Inayat ‘Ali, who so 
perseveringly endeavoured at Nariiiji and other places, 
to raise EusofTzaie in rebellion during 1857.” 

Maulawi ‘Inayat ‘Ali died in April 1858, and after his 
death his followers went to Sitanah. Nevertheless 
Mangalthana was destroyed, and it only remained to 
deal with the mujahidin at Sitanah. For this purpose the 
force under Sir Sydney Cotton’s command proceeded 
towards Kabbal, situated at a distance of only four 
miles from Sitanah.* The force encamped at Kabbal 
on the morning of 3 May, 1958. A two-pronged offensive 
was started from the eastern and south-western directions. 
Jahandad Khan, the chief of Amb, participated in the 
attack on Sitanah on the side of the British. The British 
also got help from the Utmanzais who had an old feud 
with the Sayyids of Sitanah. 

The mujahidin had not only received reinforcements 
from among the “ mutineers ” in the Frontier region, 
but also from India. After the year 1857, because of the 
fear of reprisals, a large number of people in Northern 
India, who had actually taken part or were suspected of 
having taken part in the War of Independence, fled to 
remote places, some of them reaching the North-Western 
Frontier. Among them were, we have it on the authority 
of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, not only Muslims but also 
some Hindus.2 The mujahidin, though they put up stiff 
resistance, were expelled from Sitanah. The superiority 

\ For a description of the troops employed in the expedition against Sitanah 
and th^ equipment, see Sydney/op. cit., pp. 229-30. 

2 Review on Dr. Hunter's Mian Musalmans, p. 20. 
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of British arms proved decisive. The Enfield rifle was 
used in the tribal area for the first time during this 
expedition. 

Ejected from Sitanah they took refuge with another 
tribe of the North-West, the Jaduns and Mangalthana 
became their headquarters. The British troops surrounded 
the Jadun villages. Under the threat of coercive measures, 
the Jaduns gave an undertaking similar to the one given 
by the Utmanzais that they would not allow the mujahidin 
to settle down in their territories and would resist any 
other tribes which should try to re-admit them.' 

Forced to leave Sitanah, the mujahidin settled down in 
Malka on the northern si opes of the Mahaban range. Later, 
in 1861, they moved to Siri, close to the area of their 
former activity. They started their harassing tactics on 
the borders of the British district of Hazarah. The British 
thereupon decided to take action against the tribes 
which in their opinion were either positively helping the 
mujahidin or at least were allowing passage to them. Both 
the Utmanzais and the Jaduns were placed under blockade 
in 1861, and were made to submit. They once more 
agreed to exclude the mujahidin from their territories. 

Fresh and identical agreements were made in Septem¬ 
ber, 1861, between the British Government and the 
Khubbal (Kabbal) and Kyah branches of the Utmanzai 
tribe and the Salar section of the Jaduns by which they 
pledged themselves “ not to permit the Sayyids, late of 
Sittanah, or the Hindustani fanatics and others associ¬ 
ated with them, now at Mulkah, in the Amazye country 
and elsewhere. . . to establish themselves at Sittanah or 
within the lands pertaining thereto, or anywhere within the 
limits of our settlements and should they endeavour to do 
so, we will ourselves unite to prevent or expel them.” 

They also committed themselves to the effect: “We will 

• Paget and Mason, op~. dr., pp. 90-97. 
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not permit any person or persons conveying money, or 
arms, or ammunition, or aid of any kind whatever to the 
Hindustani fanatics, to pass through our settlements.”' 
The Mansur section of the Jaduns signed a similar 
agreement in October I 86 I .2 

For a year or so there was no trouble. But in the 
spring of 1863, two murders were committed which were 
supposed to be the act of Mubarak Shah’s men. 
What was more serious, the mujahidin had re-occupied 
Sitanah and the Jaduns and the Utmanzais had done 
nothing to prevent it. Actually some of them had invited 
the mujahidin to Sitanah. The tribes, when questioned 
about it, gave replies which appeared to the British as 
evasive. The Jaduns blamed the Utmanzais and vice 
versa. The mujahidin started sending ultimatums and 
threatening messages to the British feudatory, the Nawab 
of Amb. The anti-British movement was greatly intensi¬ 
fied. The leader of the mujahidin, Maulawi ‘Abdullah,* 
in collaboration with the Sayyids of Sitanah, was waging 
a bitter campaign against the British and calling upon 
the Muslims in general and the people of the Frontier 
in particular to rise against the foreign enemy who had 
robbed them of their freedom and whose aim was the 
destruction of their Faith. Even the Nawab of Amb was 
addressed on the subject and exhorted to give up British 
protection and act like a son of Islam. 

The movement gained considerable momentum at 
this stage, which encouraged the mujahidin once more to 
take the offensive. On 3 September, 1863, the mujahidin 
led by Maulawi ‘Abdullah, and assisted by a Jadun 
Malik, Tsa Khan, attempted to attack the camp of a 
British force, the Guides, at Topi. It was a daring attack 

> Aitchison. A Collection of Treaties^ Engagements and Sanads, Vol. XT 
(Calcutta. 1909), Clauses 1 and 4 of tbe Asreement, pp. 74-75. 

2 Ibid., pp. 86-87. 

3 For an account of tbe life of Maulawi ‘Abdullah, see Rahim, op. clt., 
pp. 146-50. 
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which thoroughly demoralized the British force and ended, 
in the words of a military historian, “ in a general and 
Gisgraceful flight.”' The mujahidin then erected a breast¬ 
work on the right bank of the Indus and became a source 
of anxiety to the levie’s picket at Naujiran. It was largely 
through their efforts that the Hasanzais continued to 
create problems for the Nawab of Amb. They launched 
their attack in the Shanglai valley in the Kala Dhaka or 
Black Mountain which belonged to Amb and caused some 
damage. They also threatened to attack Chamberi. 
Mada-Khels came to support them, though they did 
not press their attack owing to the fact that Amb had 
considerably strengthened the frontier line. Some 
Lime afterwards the Amb levies were attacked by the 
Hasanzais near Kala Dhaka causing some casualties. 

It was in these circumstances that the British decided 
to send an expedition with the avowed object of ridding 
the Frontier “ of the chronic cause of disturbance—the 
Hindustani fanatics.” The idea was not merely to dis¬ 
lodge them from their settlements but to annihilate them. 
More than once they had been expelled from their centres 
only to stage a come-back after some time. It was 
considered necessary that this should be prevented. They 
should not be allowed to find shelter in Swat or anywhere 
else and their line of retreat must be cut off completely.^ 

The aim of the British was not expulsion or dispersal 
of the mujahidin but their destruction. It was also 
intended to force the tribes not to allow them to reside 
in their territories. 

A plan of operations was prepared accordingly. 
Obviously the force employed for the purpose would 
also entail the occupation, even though temporarily, pf 
the country to the north of the Mahaban. The mujahidin 
could in this way be attacked from the north, forced to 


1 Paget and Mason, oprcit., p. 104. 


2 Ibid, 105. 
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fight with their backs to the plain, and prevented from 
retreating into the hills. The task was entrusted to two 
columns; one of which was to operate from the Peshawar 
Valley and was to assemble at Nawaqilah and Swabi, 
ostensibly to move to Mangalthanah but actually to march 
through the Panj Darra or Ambela Pass and occupy 
the village of Koga, in the Chamla Valley and then to 
march on Sitanah. The Hazarah column was to remain 
stationary at Darband, its main function being to 
overawe the tribes and protect the Hazarah border. 

Troops were detailed to hold all strategic points and 
prevent the tribes from taking any retaliatory action. 

In the planning of this campaign qne thing seems to 
have been taken for granted, namely, the neutrality of 
the Bunerwals who had been on good terms with the 
British. The Bunerwals were largely under the influence 
of the Akhund of Swat,> who was opposed to the puritani¬ 
cal doctrines of the mujahidin and on whose support the 
British counted. These calculations did not come true. 
For the success of the plan of attack it was necessary that 
the route should be kept a well-guarded'secret. The 
Bunerwals were consequently not informed that their 
frontier would be approached by the British forces. Thus 
when the march actually started, they not unnaturally 
believed that their country was going to be the target of 
attack. The mujahidin exploited this and sent out word 
that the British really intended to occupy Buner and 
thence to march into Swat. Certain unavoidable delays 
which were due to faulty means of communication gave 
them time to set the tribes in motion. They wrote what 
has been termed by Adye “ a very crafty letter,” in which 
they said: “The evil doing infidels will plunder and 
devastate the whole of the hilly tract especially the 

1 Bellew has given a graphic account of the Akhund in his treatise entitled 
A General Report on the Yusufzais, published in 1864, pp. 102-08. 

A life of the AKhund is also available in the Pashto language by Nasrullah 
Khan Nasr entitled Akhund Sahib Swat (1950). 
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provinces of Chamla, Bimcr, Swat, etc., and annex these 
countries to their dominions and then our religion and 
worldly provision would be entirely subverted.”' Thus 
what was planned as an expedition against the mujahidin 
supported by a small number of people became a war 
against a powerful coalition of the tribes in which even 
the great friend of the British, the Akhund, who had 
declared the mujahidin as Wahhabis and Kafirs, was 
forced, perhaps against his will, to join on their side. 
The stirring call of the mujahidin did not fall on deaf ears. 
The expedition became the immediate cause of a most 
formidable rising in which the British were confronted 
with the opposition of not only the mujahidin but the 
Bunerwals, Mubarak Shah of Sitanah, the Amazais and 
the Maddakhel from the upper Indus, the Akhund of 
Swat supported by the chiefs and tribesmen of that valley, 
Faiztalab Khan of Bajaur and Ghazan Khan of Dir and 
their followers. 

Brigadier-General Sir Neville B. Chamberlain, then 
in command of the Punjab Irregular Force, was selected 
to lead the expedition. To form this force practically all 
the northern military stations had been drawn upon and 
as a consequence considerably weakened. 

General Chamberlain reached Swabi on 13 October, 
1863, and within five days of his arrival a proclamation 
was issued giving out the object of the expedition which 
was to deal with the menace of “ Hindustani fanatics. 

1 Alive, Sitanah, p. 26. Colonel Adyc had liimsclf participated in the campaign 
as a junior officer. He later published this book, now rare, which has been 
extensively used in writing this part of the chapter Another cxtiemcly valuable 
work on the Ambela campaign is the official publication entitled Copy of Papers 
Relaiint; to the Late Disturbances in the North-Western Frontier of India, ordered 
by the House of Commons to be printed on 18 March, 1864, which contains the 
whole correspondence between India and England on the subject. Mention should 
be made also of the Diary of the Sattana Campaign by Hartshornr, Arthur Grorge, 
which was published (for private distribution) in 18W. The India Office Library 
has a copy of this Diary. 

‘ For the ti\t of the pioclamations, issued to the various tribes in more or less 
identical terms, see Paget and Mason, op, cir . pp. 172-76. 
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The whole force now moved on to the mouth of the 
Ambela Pass which was reached in the morning of the 
20th. The narrow pass which was nine miles long was 
entered the same day. In many places troops had to 
move in single file. The only redeeming feature was that 
there was plenty of water. The head of the pass was 
held by about 250 Bunerwals who were successfully dealt 
with. Colonel Wide’s column succeeded in encamping on 
and beyond the Pass on fairly open and level ground. 
The position taken up at the end of the first day’s march 
was in the bed of a rocky stream with the Guru mountain 
(6,000 feet high) on the left and steep slopes of the 
Mahaban on the other side. Both sides were covered 
with thick forests. In front the Pass gradually widened 
and ultimately merged into the Chamla Valley. It was 
near the entrance of the valley that the large village of 
Ambela was situated, from which the Pass took its name. 

From the very beginning difficulties were experienced 
by the British troops in this campaign. The position 
was hardly satisfactory, politically or militarily. Even 
the march of troops had been diflicult, not to speak of the 
transport of the baggage which was very slow in arriving. 
Only the ammunition mules had kept pace with the troops. 
Otherwise no animal reached the camp during the night 
of the 20th. The whole of 21st was wasted. Physical 
obstructions in the path, inferior nature of transport, 
incompetence of drivers, all these factors contributed to 
delay. 

On 22 October, a small rcconnoitering party escorted 
by a small body of light cavalry entered the Chamla 
Valley and Ambela was approached. This village belonged 
to the Bunerwals, although it was not situated in Buner 
proper. On the return of this force a large number of 
Bunerwals moved down from the hills to the left of 
Ambela to cut off its retreat. They opened fire. The 
cavalry retaliated by charging and killing a few of them. 
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The Bunerwals followed them up with great determina¬ 
tion and attacked the camp. Ffghting continued till 
midnight. Lieutenant Gillies of the Royal Artillery was 
killed. A few other casualties also occurred. The 
seriousness of the situation became apparent. The 
British troops were standing in a deep gorge with high 
mountains on both sides and the narrow pass was blocked 
by animals carrying baggage. The intended advance on 
Malka was not only delayed, but the expeditionary force 
itself seemed to be in serious danger. General Chamber- 
lain, in his despatch of 23 October, clearly explained 
the whole matter and pointed out the great danger 
inherent in the situation. He asked for more troops.* 
The Bunerwals invited the mujahidin to come and 
join them. They came promptly. The Bunerwals also 
applied to the Akhund of Swat for aid. General 
Chamberlain apprehended that the Akhund would 
join them as many of the Bunerwals were his spiritual 
followers. This is what happened. The Akhund 
arrived in person with several thousand followers and 
took up position on the crest of the Bunner hills. With 
him were 100 standards, each standard representing 
from 20 to 30 footmen and perhaps 120 horsemen.^ He 
summoned other tribes particularly those of Bajaur and 
Dir to join the Jihad. Chamla responded. Utmankhels 
and Afridis from Lundkhaur did likewise. Old feuds 
were forgotten in the face of a common danger. 

On 24 October some serious fighting occurred. The 
mujahidin and the Bunerwals fought extremely bravely. 
Though ignorant of “ scientific warfare ” and armed only 
with rude match-locks and swords they made furious 
Assaults and infiicted heavy losses on British troops. On 
the 25th they received a minor set-back when Major 


* Quoted by Adyc, op. cit., p. 41. 


2 Adye, op. cit., p. 51. 
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Keyes succeeded in driving off some of the mujahidin. 

On the 26th more fighting occurred for the mastery 
of the Eagle’s Nest. This picket was situated at a distance 
of one full mile from the camp and occupied the top of 
a very steep mountain, overlooking the left side of the 
camp. The Eagle’s Nest had been hitherto held only 
during the day. Colonel Vaughan now placed there 
about 110 men, i.e. as many as the picket was capable of 
holding. More were placed at its base and the rest of 
the force was located at a distance of about 400 yards 
west of the picket. On the crest of the hill opposite 
the Eagle’s Nest at a distance of 500 yards was a breast¬ 
work occupied by the mujahidin.^ 

The mujahidin made two fierce assaults upon this 
picket and also attacked the rest of the troops under 
Colonel Vaughan. The casualties suffered in these 
attacks by the British forces were heavy, amounting to 
29 killed arid 92 wounded. 

The mujahidin also lost fairly heavily. Meanwhile 
considerable reinforcements had come for the mujahidin. 
General Chamberlain recognized that the situation had 
changed very much for the worse since the force had 
first entered the Ambela Pass. He now thought it would 
be inadvisable to make an advance against such a strong 
and determined opposition. He, therefore, decided to 
remain on the defensive, waiting for reinforcements and, 
perhaps more so, for the break up of the coalition through 
political activity; 

From the night of 29-30 October, the fighting largely 
centred round the ‘Crag’ Picket. This was a high rocic. 
The ascent to it was most precipitous, and its summit 
could hardly contain a few men. The ‘Crag’ was taken 
by the mujahidin shortly before daylight on the 30th, 
though it was lost early in the morning after a very heavy 


< Paget and Mason, op. dt., po. nS-23. 
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hand-to-hand fight. Simultaneously the men from Swat 
delivered their attack on the front of the camp which was 
repulsed.* 

General Chamberlain was pressing for more troops. 
Reinforcements which had so far arrived had proved 
insufficient. He was demanding more. The Govern¬ 
ment was seriously concerned at the turn the events had 
taken. They, however, clung to their decision to advance 
on Malka, strike a blow and come out of the mountains, 
but Chamberlain had begun to doubt the feasibility of 
the plan. 

Having received reinforcements, particularly from 
Bajaur, the mujahidin again attacked the ‘ Crag ’ on the 
night of 12 November. Major Brownlow offered resist¬ 
ance. The attack lasted until 4 a. m. According to 
Brownlow the mujahidin numbered 2,000.2 The attack 
was repulsed with the help of mountain battery. The 
failure did not diminish the resolution of the mujahidin. 
The following morning they renewed their assault. 
Lieutenant Davidson was killed at his post and the 
picket was taken by the mujahidin. Its recapture by the 
British was not going to be easy. The picket overlooked 
the other defences so completely, that the ground below 
became almost untenable. For the British force a further 
complication arose when camp followers with their 
animals began to desert. It was a critical moment for 
the British troops. General Chamberlain sent forward 
the 10!St Royal Bengal Fusiliers with Lieutenant-Colonel 
Salisbury in command. Their object was to take the 
Crag’ at any cost. With great difficulty, after facing 
stubborn resistance the British recaptured the ‘ Crag. * 
The mujahidin lost heavily, their casualties being 89 killed 
and 140 wounded. 

> For the fight over the 'Crag' Picket, see the reports of Vaughan, Colonel J. L. 
nd Turner, Colonei W.W., Copy of Papers Relating to the Late Disturbances in 
e North- Western frontier of India, 101 ff. 

2 Brownlow's descriptkm of the attack is quoted by Adye, op. cit.. pp. 58-9. 
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During the next four or five days there were no violent 
attacks from the side of the mujahidin. In the meantime, 
General Chamberlain effected an important change in the 
disposition of his force. In view of the fact that the 
mujahidin had more than once captured the ‘ Crag * and 
inflicted heavy losses on the British troops and had almost 
worn them out, General Chamberlain decided, pending 
the arrival of reinforcements, to abandon altogether the 
pickets on the Guru mountains and to concentrate his 
forces on the slope of Mahaban. Militarily speaking, 
there was justification for the proposed withdrawal. 
Instead of holding a series of posts on two separate 
mountains, with his main body of men in a hollow gorge, 
he would now defend only one vital point, namely the 
* Crag. ’ Giving up of the Guru mountain meant withdrawal 
from the Ambela Pass. Thus during the night of 17 
November the movement was carried out. The next day, 
“ the Eagle’s Nest and all other pickets on the Guru 
mountain were silent and empty.”* Retreats are retreats. 
Whatever the military justification, the withdrawal pro¬ 
duced a thoroughly demoralising effect on the British 
force and gave immense encouragement to the mujahidin 
and their allies. They rushed into the abandoned gorge 
and before the British troops were settled in their new 
position started attacking them. They succeeded in 
taking some of the advance breastworks of the British. 
British losses were heavy. Several of their distinguished 
officers were killed.^ 

The mujahidin, who were in high spirits, once more 
turned their attention tov^ards the ‘ Crag.’ They captured 
it (20 November) only to lose it again. But they had 
succeeded in inflicting heavy losses the British. 

* Adye, op. cit., p. 62. 

2 Cspt. C. Smith; Lt. T. S. Jones, 79th HighI; Lt. Moseley, Feroz. Reg ; u. 
Chainnan, the Adjutant of 101st. were among those who were kill^. 
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Among the wounded was General Chamberlain himself.* 
Thus for the third time the ‘ Crag ’ had changed hands. 
The casualties suffered in the process were so heavy on 
either side that it came to be known as qatlghar or the 
place of slaughter. 

The British forces had so far cut a somewhat poor 
figure in the war. What they were unable to achieve 
through military action, they achieved through diplomacy, 
political intrigue and the use of money on a lavish scale. 
The political officers had been busy sowing dissension 
among their opponents. Firstthey succeeded in detaching 
certain sections of Bunerwals; then nearly 2,000 Swatis 
were induced to return to their homes. One or two other 
influential chiefs were similarly persuaded to withdraw. 
A good deal of distrust among the various constituents 
of the coalition was beginning to appear on the surface. 
Finally, the Bunerwals and the people of Chamla were 
won over. 

Thus a new situation arose. Once more could the 
British now think of taking the offensive. Genera] 
Gorvock who had taken over the command after 
General Chamberlain had been wounded, now decided 
to attack Lalu where the mujahidin were concentrated in 
large numbers. For this purpose he made an assault on 
the “Conical” hill, a formidable position. The position 
was captured after a hard fight. Colonel Wilde secured 
the line of hills overlooking the Chamla Valley. Another 
detachment captured Lalu. 

The hills covering the approach to Ambela had a 
large number of Bunerwals on them. The Bunerwals, 
however, abandoned the position. The British captured 
Ambela and burnt it. 

I On this very date, 20 November, Lord Elgin, Viceroy and GovaiH>r>Getieral 
of India, died in Chamba, an unhappy and disheartened man, whose plans had 
turned out.unsuccessful. The mujahiain coiJiedted his death tMth the defeats 
the Britishhad met with- in the Ambela campaign, see Thanesari, Maulawi Ja'lar, 
KaUt Panl (Multan edition), pp. S<6. 
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The last serious fighting took place at the- time of the 
withdrawal of the mujahidin. This proved very costly 
to them in casualties. There were more desertions from 
the coalition. The Bunerwals at this stage ceased to 
take part in the fighting. The men of Bajaur and Dir 
left for their homes. On 17 December the Buner Jirgah 
sought for peace. It was demanded of them to destroy 
Malka to which they consented. Accordingly on 19 
December, six British officers, among whom was Colonel 
Taylor, escorted by the Guides and accompanied by the 
Buner Jirgah left Ambela and reached Malka on the 
21st. The Bunerwals and Amazais burnt down Malka. 
This was effected without further resistance. It was 
supposed to be a signal proof of the power of the British 
Government to punish its enemies in their most inacces¬ 
sible fastnesses.* The British officers and men returned 
to Ambela on the 23rd. 

Having achieved their object not so much through 
success in the battlefield as through bribery and diplo¬ 
macy, General Gorvock’s force began to withdraw to the 
plains. It reached Nawaqilah on 25 December. 

“ Thus ended,” remarks Adye, “ the Frontier War of 
1863. ... It is true that, in spite of all opposition, we 
accomplished our original object; but the anxiety, the 
expense, and the losses incurred, were out of all proportion 
to the end achieved, and our long detention perhaps 
rather injured our prestige. In the retrospect, therefore, 
the campaign is not altogether satisfactory. . . .” 

Ambela was not the last of the British expeditions 
directed against the mujahidin. But it was by far the 
most important. Even if it is compared with other 
expeditions of the period which were directed not 
necessarily against the mujahidin as such but against the 
tribes in general it would appear that Ambela was in a 

* "General Report on Administration of the Punjab Territoties fof the Year 
1863-64," p. 118. 
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class by itself. Between the year 1849 and 1890 as many as 
forty-two expeditions were undertaken against the tribes. 
The casualties sustained by the British in all the expedi¬ 
tions put together came to 2,173. Of these 908 were 
sustained in the Ambela campaign.’ The casualties 
suffered by the mujahidin and their allies were estimated 
at 3,000. 

The campaign had far-reaching effects upon the future 
policy of the British regarding the tribes of the north¬ 
west. Many a lesson was learnt, both military and 
political, which proved to be of value to them. The 
campaign gave an insight to the British not only into the 
topography of the country but into the psychology of its 
inhabitants. As to the mujahidin^ though it did not mean 
the end of their activities, it did influence them to the 
extent that they changed their tactics in meeting their 
enemy. And with Ambela began also a series of trials 
which were held at Ambala, Patna, Calcutta and a number 
of district headquarters in Bengal. These were known 
as the Wahhabi trials and continued for a decade. These 
could be directly traced to the Ambela campaign.2 

The history of the mujahidin subsequent to the Ambela 
campaign is a history of wanderings from place to place 
and is somewhat confused; but this much is clear that at 
least partly due to their efforts the North-Western Frontier 
region remained a constant source of worry to the British 
throughout the remaining years of the nineteenth and 
early part of the twentieth century. They took a promi¬ 
nent part in inter-tribal politics and supported those 
tribes that were oriented against the British. They 
continued to play this role right up to the establishment 

1 For details of casualties in the Ambela campaign, see Pa«t and Mason, 
Appendix D., p. 170. Davies has given a chart of the British casualties sus> 
tamed in the expeditions from 1849 to 1890 in his book, The North-West Frontier, 
p. 201. Indigenous sources mention seven thousand casualties. See Ja'far, op. cit., 
p. 5. 

2 Vide infra. 
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of Pakistan in 1947, though as time proceeded their 
number dwindled and their activities were reduced. 

After their expulsion from Malka, the mujahidin, led 
by Maulawi ‘Abdullah, retreated into the Chagarzai 
country. The Chagarzai, a branch of the Yusuf zai Pathans, 
gave them two villages, Tangora and Batora, where they 
settled down. This concession was, however, bought 
at a high price. They had to pay for the supplies they 
needed to the Chagarzai at exorbitant rates. Their 
supporters in Northern India had to exert themselves 
greatly to be able to forward to them enough money. 
Intrigues against them went on relentlessly. They were 
frequently threatened with expulsion by their hosts. 
At one time they were forcibly prevented from building 
two towers at Batora—a tower in the Frontier serves the 
purpose of security and defence and adds to the prestige 
of its possessor. The Akhund of Swat was jealous of 
them, particularly because they were in league with his 
chief rival, Sayyid Amir, popularly known as the Kotah 
Mulla. The British exploited to their advantage the 
difficulties facing their inveterate foes. 

Thus the years immediately following the Ambela 
campaign were years during which the community of the 
mujahidin seemed to be on the point of disintegration. 
It was the vigilance and determination of Maulawi 
‘Abdullah that saved the situation. 

By the beginning of 1868, however, the mujahidin had 
sufficiently recovered from the losses of the Ambela 
campaign to be able to play once more an effective role 
in the politics of the Frontier. About 400 or 500 of 
them moved from Tangora and Batora to Bajkatta in 
Buner. This they did on the invitation of Azim Khan 
of Bajkatta who was an opponent of the Akhund and 
belonged to the party of Kota Mulla. Later they were 
also induced to shift their families to Bajkatta. They 
were given houses and land to enable them to settle 
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there permanently.* 

It was shortly after they had settled down at Bajkalta 
that in April 1868, the Mughul prince Firuz Shah, one of 
the foremost leaders of the War of Independence arrived 
there. A few months earlier he had reached Saidu, the 
headquarters of the Akhund. When he reached Swat 
he was in a miserable plight. But the Akhund showed 
kindness to him. It was the news of the arrival of the 
mujahidin in Buner which turned the Akhund against the 
prince in exile, for, he thought, the prince and mujahidin 
were one at heart. 

During the next few years, the mujahidin encountered 
the most determined opposition of the Akhund. He 
canvassed opinion in Buner and succeeded in bringing 
over to his side most of its influential people, the excep¬ 
tions being ‘Azim Khan and Zaidullah Khan. Actually 
at a meeting of the Buner tribes the mujahidin were 
asked to leave their territory. Therefore the mujahidin 
numbering about 700 and accompanied by Firuz Shah 
and ‘Azim Khan left Buner for Malka. But before they 
had settled down in Malka, Maulawi ‘Abdullah paid a 
visit to the Akhund and persuaded him not to be so 
severe on them and permit them to resettle in Buner. 
The mujahidin returned to Buner accordingly. Within 
a short time, however, the old rivalries reappeared on 
the surface. The mujahidin joined hands v^ith Muqarrab 
Khan of Panjtar, ‘Azim Khan and certain other Buner 
chiefs in forming a league, the purpose of which was to 
put an end to the influence of the Akhund in the area. 
In the conflict that ensued between the pro-Akhund and 
anti-Akhund elements of Buner, the mujahidin were once 
more forced to evacuate Buner and in the process of 
evacuation suffered heavy casualties.^ The problem for 

1 Frontier and Over.^eas Expeditions from Indio, I, 296. 

2 Ibid., p. 298. 
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them now was to find a locality to rehabilitate themselves. 
They rented the Chagarzai territory but the power of the 
Akhund had increased so much by his recent triumph 
in Buner that the Chagarzais decided not to annoy 
him and refused to have the mujahidin in their locality. 
The next place towards which they proceeded was Bihar 
on the right bank of the Indus. Later they shifted to 
Jadba. Many of them were still there when a British 
force arrived on the crest of the Black Mountain in 1868. 

The mujahidin had received a warm welcome at Jadba. 
They had purchased several rafts, thus getting the 
command of the river. They had also concluded alliances 
with the chiefs of Tikari and Thakot, and were on the 
point of holding a great council of the tribes to discuss 
measures of resistance against the British when a force 
under Major-General Wilde attacked them and forced 
them to leave Jadba. The main body of them went to 
Palosi, a village of the trans-Indus Hasanzais, and finally 
settled at Maidan near Palosi. They helped the Jaduns in 
their fight against the British. In 1888 they came into 
collision with the British troops at Towara on the Indus. 
They again fought against British forces at Ghazikot in 
1891. About 1893 the colony moved to Amazai country 
and in 1895, anticipating British action, they sent their 
families to a place of safety near the village of Charorai. 
This they did under the impression that after dealing with 
Bajaur and Swat, the British would turn towards their 
new asylum. Meanwhile they continued to receive 
recruits from India, the bulk of whom came from 
Bengal and what were then known as the North-West 
Provinces.* In 1895 the colony comprised about 560 
souls all told. There were 300 fighting men organized 
in one principal company of 100 men and four minor 

1 This area is now covered by East Pakistan and the Indian States of West 
Bengal, Bihar and Uttar Pradesha. 
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companies of 50 men each.* During the last years of 
Maulawi ‘Abdullah’s leadership there grew a certain 
dissatisfaction with his cautious policy and the dissen¬ 
tients left the colony. Maulawi ‘ Abdullah died in 1902 
and was succeeded by his son Maulawi ‘Abdul Amin. 

From about the beginning of the present century the 
mujahidin seemed to be divided into two camps. Some¬ 
time after the death of Maulawi ‘Abdullah, the compara¬ 
tively bigger section of the mujahidin settled down in 
Chamarqand in Bajaur. The most important figures 
thrown up by the movement during the first half of the 
present century were Maulawi Tnayatullah, Maulawi 
Bashir and Maulawi Fazl-i-Ilahi of Wazirabad.^ Only 
after the establishment of Pakistan did the last named 
leave Bajaur to settle down in Pakistan where he died in 
1950. 

During the inter-war period the mujahidin remained 
allied with the Indian National Congress, which they 
considered as the chief anti-British force in Indian 
politics. But when the Congress rule in the provinces of 
India, which began in 1937, opened the eyes of the 
Indian Muslims as to the real aims of the Congress, the 
mujahidin also began to favour the Muslim League and 
champion the cause of Pakistan. 

Thus came to a fulfilment an unrivalled saga of the 
struggle of a small band of determined fighters against 
the mightiest empire of the age, continued under the 
most exacting and unfavourable circumstances 


> See Corrcsfjondence in the Record OflBce, Peshawar. From C. Bunbury, 
Deputy Commissioner, Hazarah, to F. D. Cunningham, Commissioner, Peshawar, 
dated Nathiamli, 14 September, 1895. 

2 Maulawi Fazl-i<Tlahi^ote a book entitled MasaIa-i-Jihad-i~Kashmir (]94S), 
whidt also throws light on the activities of the mujahidin of Chamarqand. 



CHAPTER VIII 


MUSLIM SYSTEM OF EDUCATION UNDER THE 

LATER MUGHULS 

The early traditions of Islam became the basis of a 
system of education which in its turn created the splendid 
Islamic civilization of the middle ages. To whichever 
part of the globe the Muslims went, they carried 
with them their traditions of learning and education. 
In the subcontinent, as well, some scholars of repute 
came in the wake of the armies of Muhammad bin Qasim* 
and brought with them the educational traditions of 
Islam. We find references to scholars in Lahore, Multan, 
Mansurah and Daibul in the works of Sam‘ani and 
al-Maqdisi. 

With the expansion of Muslim rule in the subconti¬ 
nent new centres of learning and education continued to 
rise and flourish under the patronage of the Government 
as well as private individuals. Delhi became the greatest 
centre of intellectual and literary activities, and soon 
attained recognition in the Muslim world. Some of its 
learned men surpassed, according to Barani, the most 
erudite scholars of Samarqand, Bukhara, Baghdad, Cairo 
and Damascus. Referring to ‘Ala-ud-din’s works of 
benevolent measures Firishta says : “ There never assem¬ 
bled such a concourse of learned men from all parts of the 
world. Forty-five doctors, skilled in the sciences, were 
professors in the universities. ”2 Under Muhammad bin 

1 Azad Bilgnmi moitioos Abu Ravi ibn Sabih al-Saidi al-Basari who died is 
Sind in 160 H. He speaks of him in these 

He was fixMn among ttwfollowMS of the Ted>i'kt and the leading Muhadditbifi. 
He was truthful, pious, and a mufahid and one of the earliest authors in the 
histoty of Islam BilgramL Ohulam *Alj Azad. Subhat-ul-MarJan, p. 26. 

2 Firishtah. Vol. I, p. 376. 
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Tughluq “ in Delhi there were one thousand madrasahs 
out of which only one belonged to Shafiites and the rest 
to Hanafites.”* The ruins r f the University built by his 
successor still exist and remind one of the great interests 
taken by the Sultan of Delhi in education. 

IlndfiTL_theL Mnprhiils r/»rHvpH_ 

W' w 

even greater encouragement. The prosperity of the 
people provided a richer environment for learning. 
Most of the Princes belonging to the House of Timur 
were great patrons of art and literature. Babur’s 
Tuzuk is a clear evidence of his proficiency in Turkish 
prose. Abu’l Fazl says that he had composed a maihnam 
in Persian, which had a wide circulation.^ 

We have recorded evidence of Humayun’s patronage 
of learning and interest in education. He was so much 
given to studies that even in his military campaigns a 
select library travelled with him. A few choice books 
and his librarian were among his companions in the course 
of his wanderings after his defeat at the hands of Sher 
Khan. AmadrasahhmXihyhim. Delhi is mentioned 
by Abu’l Fazl.^ We also read of Shaikh 2^in-ud-din 
having been buried within the precincts of a college built 
by him and also of a school which was established in his 
memory on the bank of the Jumna. ^ In the reign of 
Akbar the literary and educational activities of the Court 
and the Government were considerably intensified and 
extended. Though himself almost illiterate he yet showed 
great enthusiasm for the patronage of literature and art 
and interested himself in the encouragement of education. 
He was a bibliophile, having built up a large personal 
collection ; he was also fond of hearing books read out to 
him. On his death his library in the Fort of Agra contained 

1 Masalik-uU-Absar, Eng. Translation by Spies, O. Rashid A. and Haq> S. M. 
in Mudim Vfuyersity JounaU 1943. 

2 Law, N.N., Promotion of Learning In India during Muhammadan Ruh, p. 127. 

i Ain-i-Akbarl, Biodunann's Trans., Vol. I, p. 538. 

4 Badauni, Abdul Qadir Mwnakhab^-Tawarikh (Eng.Tran8.),VoL«, pp. 610>11 
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24,000 volumes “adorned with extremely valuable 
bindings *’ and “ valued at nearly six and a half millions 
of rupees.”* Among his courtiers we meet educated 
persons interested in building up libraries : Faizi is stated 
to have left a collection of 46,000 volumes ; ‘Abdur 
Rahim’s library also was famous.^ Besides the fine arts, 
particularly painting, music and calligraphy which 
received a great stimulus we also find considerable im¬ 
provement in the field of education proper. Abu’l Fazl 
says with pride, “ all civilized nations have schools for the 
education of the youth ; but Hindustan is particularly 
famous for its seminaries.It would not be out of 
place to mention here that besides the purely Muslim 
educational institutions where emphasis was laid on the 
study of what may be called religious sciences and allied 
disciplines there were schools and colleges in which “every 
boy ought to read books on morals, arithmetic, the 
notation peculiar to arithmetic, agriculture, mensuration, 
geometry, astronomy, physiognomy, household matters, 
the rules of government, medicine, logic, higher mathe¬ 
matics, sciences, and history, all of which may bo 
gradually acquired.”^ 

In spite of the policy of Akbar’s Government to lay 
emphasis on the secular sciences in the syllabus, the study 
of Arabic and religious disciplines continued to flourish. 
Qulich Khan, the Governor of Lahore, may be men¬ 
tioned as an influential ofiicer of the Government who 
extended support and patronage to institutions where 
religious sciences were taught.* 

Of the many schools and colleges that were built 
during this reign two may be mentioned specifically. 
Akbar had built at Fathpur Sikri a beautiful college “the 

• Smith, V. A., Akbar the.Great Mogul, p. 424. 

2 Journal of the Pakistan Historical Society, Vol. Ill no. II pp» 121-122. 

3 Quoted by Law, op. cit., p. 161. 

* A’ln 25. Vide blochmano's Ttans. of Abi-l-Akbarl, I, 278. 

5 AinA-Akbari (Tr.), Vol. 1, p. 34; Khan, Shabnawaz, Ma’asir-ul-Umara, 
Vol. lU, p. 717. 
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like of which few travellers can name.” The other was 
the Madrasah of Maham Anga, Akbar’s foster mother. 
Its ruins can still be seen in Delhi near the Parana QiPah. 

Jahangir's policy was diPerent from that of Akbar. 
Unlike his father the new Emperor encouraged the study 
of Arabic and is said to have “ repaired even those 
madrasahs that had for thirty years been the dwelling 
places of birds and beasts and filled them with students 
and professors.”* He was a lover of books; for instance, 
he carried a select library with him during his visit to 
Gujrat.2 His love and patronage of art are well known. 
He spent Friday evenings in the company of learned 
men and dervishes, 

Shah Jahan not only maintained but considerably 
improved the traditions of his dynasty in regard to the 
patronage of learning and education. He founded an 
Imperial College at Delhi, near the Jaini" Masjid, which 
became a great centre of educational activities. In the 
last decades of the Mughul Empire it was in charge of 
Sadr-iis-Sudur.^ Another college which was repaired 
and restored by Shah Jiihan was known as Dar-id-Baqa.^ 

‘Alamgir who was a good scholar of Arabic and Per¬ 
sian and was devoted to scholarship introduced a number 
of reforms to improve the system of education. New 
schools and colleges were established in different parts of 
the Empire,’ and necessary provisions were made for the 
remuneration of the teachers and stipends to deserving 
students. He, like liis predecessors, conferred grants on 
notable scholars and professors so that free from economic 
worries they could devote themselves whole-heartedly 

• Tarikh K/im Jahati^ ac quoLcJ by Law op. ut., p. 175. 

2 Tuzuk-i'Jahangin, p. 218. 

Sicpben Cajr, Archaeology of Delhi, p. 255. 

* Khain Syed Ahmad, Asar-ui-Softathtl, chap, ill, p. 

^ ’^Aurangiub abolished capital punishment, encouraged agriculture, founded 
numberless colleges and schools, and systematically constructed roads and 
bridges." Keene, Mitsui Empire, p. 23. 
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to their duties of imparting instruction. The "Alamgir- 
Namah' refers to these reform measures in these words : 
“ Whereas the wise Emperor is extremely interested in 
the furtherance of scholarship and the establishment of 
the centres of knowledge he has appointed in all the towns 
and cities of this vast dominion scholars and teachers to 
perform the duties of teaching and educating the students 
and has conferred on them suitable stipends in the form 
of ruzinah (daily allowances) or amlak (grants of land) 
and he has provided for students means of subsistence in 
accordance with their status, condition and ability in every 
nook and corner of the Empire. Every year large sums 
are spent in this connection from the royal exchequer. 
As a result of the profuse generosity of the Emperor, and 
the large number of grants made by him the number of 
students has increased and they are busy in acquiring 
knowledge, and live in happiness free of all cares.” 

In case of provincial towns, it appears, orders were 
issued to the Governments iconcemed to make similar 
grants for education. The Diwan of Gujarat, for instance, 
was directed to grant pecuniary help to all deserving 
students who were studying books ranging from Mizan- 
u's-Sarf to Kashshaf. In 1678 he is recorded to have 
sanctioned funds for the repairs of madrasahs in Gujarat. 
Again in 1697 a college was built by the provincial Sadr^ 
Akramuddin Khan, in Ahmadabad at an expense of Rs. 
1,24,000. In response to his appeal the Emperor assigned 
to the college the villages of Sundra and Siha.^ Steps 
were also taken for the education of the Bohras of Guj¬ 
arat.^ We have evidence about similar measures having 
been taken in Sind. “ Makhudum Talibullah ” says the 
author of the Tulfat-ul-Kiram/' v^sls the son of Shaikh 

1 Calcutta edition, pp. 108^-86. 

2 Vide Law, op. cit., pp. 188-89; Nadwi. Abu’l Hasanat, Hindustan ki Qadun 
Islami Darsgahen (Aziungarh, 1936), pp. 57-76. 

3 Rai, Sujaa, Khulasat-u’i-Tawarikh, p. 73. 
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‘Abdullah and was a resident f Badin. He was possessed 
of vast learning and noble nature. He sent Beg Muham¬ 
mad, his eldest son, to the Emperor, ‘Alamgir, on his 
behalf.” The Emperor made a suitable grant to his 
family and the institution. It is a well-known fact that 
Thatta was a great centre of learning. Another important 
town was Sialkot which retained its fame as a seat of 
learning throughout the period of Mughul Rule.* The 
famous madrasah of Lucknow, known as Firangi 
Mahal, owes its origin to ‘Alamgir’s patronage. It is so 
named because the site on which it stands originally 
belonged to a Dutch.^ The account of ‘Alamgir’s efforts 
to educate his people and encourage learning would 
remain incomplete without a reference to the Fatawad- 
^Alamgiri. This monumental work on Muslim Law was 
compiled under his orders and patronage by a number of 
distinguished scholars. Mulla Nizam was entrusted with 
the supervision of the work and the implementation of 
this project. It is stated that the Emperor took a personal 
interest in its preparation and used to give his own 
comments on the margin of the drafts submitted to him. 
A sum of two lakhs of rupees was spent on this work.^ 
Bernier has reported a conversation between ‘Alamgir 
and one of his teachers regarding the subjects which 
he should have been taught as a prince. The relevant 
portion may here produced here, because it throws some 
light on ‘Alamgir’s conception of the education of a prince. 
“ Was it not incumbent,” said the Emperor to his teacher, 
“ to make me acquainted with the distinguishing features 

> Sujan. op. cit„ p. 73. 

2 Bernier’s Travels, p. 292. The Farman was issued in the names of Shaikh 
Muhammad Sa'ad and Muhammad Sa‘id, sons of Mulla Qutb>ud-din. Their 
f'ounger and more famous brotho-, Mulla Nizam-ud-din is not mentioned because 
ne was very young. For relevant portion of the Farman, see Nadwi, op. ctt., pp. 
f 7-38. Alt EuropMm were known in India as Firangis which has bem deriv^ 
trom the word * Frank.' 

) Khan MustaMd, Ma'a^A-Akanglri, p. S30; Kazhn, Mirza Muhammad 
'i4i(m^r-7VomaA, p. 1086. Also see Ahmad, M. B., The Administration of Justice 
in Medieval India ^ligaih. 1941), pp. 41-42. 
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of every nation of the earth ; its resources and strength, 
its mode of warfare, its manners, religions, form of govern¬ 
ment, wherein its interests principally consist, and by a 
regular course of historical reiding to render me familiar 
with the origin of states, their progress and decline, the 
events, accidents or errors, owing to which such great 
changes and mighty revolutions have been effected.”* 
If the French travellers report of the conversation is 
correct, the obvious conclusion is that ‘Alamgir believed 
in the integration of contemporary knowledge and 
politics with the traditional sciences.^ Besides institu¬ 
tions maintained or aided by the Government there were 
numerous scholars who had opened and conducted 
private madrasahs or taught their pupils at their houses. 
The famous madrasah of Shah Abdur Rahim, father of 
Shah Waliullah, may be mentioned as an example.* 

After the death of ‘Alamgir the Mughul Empire began 
to decline and most of the Princes who succeeded to the 
throne during the next century and a half were too weak 
to arrest the process of decay. No doubt some of them 
were interested in and made some contributions to the 
development of educational institutions, but, generally 
speaking, most of the colleges and schools which were 
established during this period owed their existence either 
to the munificence of some philanthropist or to the zeal 
of some scholar. ‘Alamgir*s son and successor, Bahadur 
Shah I, had received good education and was specially 
interested iri the study of hadis,fiqh and tqfsirf He had, 
however, to face so many problems that he could not 


1 Bemier, op. dt., p. 156. 

2 In view of this conversation of ‘Alamgir with his teacher and also of his 
literary attainments it is difficult to agree with the suggesticm that his outlook in 
eAacatkm was narrow. Vide Law, op. elt.t p. 187, who relies mainly on 
Saitar's Anecdotes of Aurangzib and Historical Essays, p. 11. 

3 Bashir-ud*din, Waqrtd~i-Dar-ul-‘Hukwmt4-I>^i, II, 585-86. 

4 Rahman, Sabahnid-din Abdul, Bazm4-TimuriYah (Darut Musannifin, Azam- 
garh), p. 295-96. 
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devote mudi attention to education. Nevertheless his 
short reign of five years was noted for the establishment 
and growth of several important colleges. The Madrasah- 
i-Firangi Mahal which even today is a famous seat 
of Muslim learning had become one of the leading 
educational institutions of Northern India under Mulla 
Nizam-ud-din Sihalawi. He had studied imder some of 
the eminent scholars of the day and finally settled down 
at Firangi Mahal, where he remained engaged in teaching 
for over fifty years. He is regarded by Maulana Fazli 
Imam as “ one of the greatest and best known scholars 
of his time.”’ According to the well-known writer, 
Maulana AzadBilgrami, the reputation of Mulla Sihalawi 
had spread all over the subcontinent. In his time most 
of the leading scholars took pride in being either his own 
pupils or having studied with those who were connected 
with him. He spent his whole life in teaching and 
writing books.^ The author of a number of books, his 
fame rests mainly on the curriculum prepared by him. 
It is known after his name as the Dars4-Nizami. In course 
of time it became so popular that it was adopted all over 
the sub-continent and forms even today the basis of the 
syllabii in most of the institutions devoted to Muslim 
learning. 

The Dars-i-Nizami^ aims at bringing about a harmony 
in the two branches of medieval Islamic learning, Ma*qulat 
and Manqulat, the rational and the traditional sciences 
respectively. 

The ab^nce of the natural sciencies is rather striking 
in view of the fact that Islam produced some of the greatest 

1 TttraJlm-ai-FUdala iPakIftm Historical Society, Karachi, 1956), p, (ii). 

2 Bilgrami, Ma’aslr-ul-Klram p. 220. 

3 The main subjects of the l^s wnv; 

sarf (conjugation): mAw (syntax); mur//? i\o^)\Mkmat (philoaophy)! riyazl 
(mathematics); balaghat (ibetoric); fiqh (junt|wudetioe): usul4-fk^ (priiic4>lea 
of jurisprudeiKx) ; (dialectics); tafslr (coouneot^ of the taflr. 

Amendments were m»3e from time to time, but the basic structure remain the 
same. 
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thinkers and scientists of the Middle Ages. The works of 
the leading thinkers of Islam, al-Kindi, al-Farabi, Ibn 
Rushd, Ibn Sina, al-Biruni, besides others, are prominent by 
their absence. Perhaps an explaifation may be found in 
the growing indifference of the: Muslims during this 
period towards the natural sciences. Barring this 
drawback the syllabus seems to be balanced and com¬ 
prehensive in scope. It is interesting to note that the 
emphasis on the rational sciences is rather heavy. 

Firangi Mahal produced a number of distinguished 
scholars who founded or developed their own institu¬ 
tions. Of Mulla Nizam-ud-din’s many pupils, two may 
be mentioned—Mullah Kamal-ud-din and Mullah 
Hamdullah. The latter founded a madrasah at Sandila 
which developed into an important institution. The 
Mughul Emperor, Muhammad Shah, in appreciation of 
his services, conferred the title of FazluUah Khan on him 
and granted a few villages for the expenses of the 
madrasah.^ A distinguished scholar who worked at the 
Madrasah Firangi Mahal in the second half of the 
nineteenth century was Maulawi ‘Abdul Hayy. Maulana 
‘Abdul Bari of Firangi Mahal attained distinction for his 
work and sacrifices in the Khilafat Movement. 

In Delhi a madrasah was founded by Ghazi-ud-din, 
father of Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah I, in the reign of 
Bahadur Shah I.^ In 1828 at the recommendation of 
Metcalfe an English class was added, though not without 
some opposition ; in course of time the English class 
became popular. Thus developed the famous Delhi College. 
In 1829, Nawab Ttmad-ud-Daulah of Lucknow donated 
a sum of Rs. 1,70,000. The most striking feature of 
the institution was that unlike other colleges of the period 
Urdu was medium of instruction in all subjects, even at 
the higher stages. There were separate faculties for 


1 Nadwi, op. eit., p. 24. 


2 IM., pp. 23-24 
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eastern and western learning, but both were under the 
same principal. The conversion to Christianity of one 
of its well-known teachers, Ram Chandra, created some 
disaffection among the people ; it came to be considered 
as a centre of Christian missionary activities. In the 
great Revolution of 1857 it was attacked and closed. 
Among the distinguished teachers of the faculty of oriental 
languages the names of Maulana Mamluk ‘ Ali Nanau- 
tawi, Maulawi Subhan Bakhsh Shikarpuri, and Imam 
Bakhsh Sahbai may be mentioned specifically. Sahbai 
was shot dead for his participation in the War of Indepen¬ 
dence (1857). With the appointment of Doctor Sprenger 
as Principal, the syllabus of the faculty of oriental 
languages was changed ; western literature and sciences 
were also introduced in this faculty. 

At Ahmadabad the Madrasah-i-Shaikh-uUIslam was 
completed in 1111 A. H. by Qazi Akram-ud-din Khan 
who bore the title of Shaikh-uUIslam. He is stated to 
have spent over a lakh of rupees on it and placed it in 
the charge of a distinguished scholar, Maulana Shaikh 
Nur-ud-din.' 

Muhammad Shah’s reign, though marked by a steady 
decline of the political supremacy of the Muslims, was a 
period of considerable literary activity, particularly in the 
field of Urdu poetry. Some of the best known poets of 
Urdu such as Arzu^ Firaq, Mazhar Jan Janan, Mir, Sauda, 
Dard, Taban and Andalib flourished during this period. 
Among the writers of Persian poetry Mirza ‘ Abdul Qadir 
Bedil and AnandRam Mukhlis doserve to be mentioned. 
The poets were not directly connected with education but 
there can be no doubt that they made a distinct contri¬ 
bution to the growth and development of literary life. 

1 He was a great scholar and was the author of a number of books, mostly 
commentaries on well-known works. He was known for his piety and usedio 
recite the entire Qur'an evtry day. AU. Rahman. Tazkirah i 'Ukma-i’Hind 
(.Lucknow, 1914). pp. 247-48. 
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specially because they accepted pupils whom they trained 
in language, prosody, appreciation of belles lettres and 
poetry. A remarkable feature of Muhammad Shah’s 
reign was the impetus given to the study of sciences, par¬ 
ticularly astronomy. This is indicated by the construc¬ 
tion of an observatory by Raja Jai Singh at the instance 
of the Emperor. Some of the giant instruments built 
in stone and mortar can still be seen in New Delhi where 
the observatory is popularly called Jantar Mantar. The 
astronomical tables known after Muhammad Shah were 
prepared by Mirza Khairullah and Shaikh Muhammad 
Muhaddis on the basis of observations made in this 
observatory.’ 

In 1135 A. H.,Nawab Sharaf-ud-DauIah Iradat Khan 
built a college with a mosque attached to it in Delhi. The 
most important college, however, which flourished in 
the time of Muhammad Shah and was patronized by 
him was the Madrasah-i-Rahimiah founded by Shah 
Waliullah’s father. Shah Waliullah wanted to expand the 
institution ; when the Emperor came to know of his 
intention he gave him a spacious building in Shahjahanbad; 
it became, in course of time, a great educational 
centre. 2 It would be interesting to refer to some of the 
noteworthy features of this remarkable institution. In 
his Juzw-ul-latif Shah Waliullah gives an account of this 
madrasah and refers to the syllabus and the books 
prescribed for various subjects. ^ After his return from 
Hijaz and undoubtedly influenced by the teachers of that 
country he amended the syllabus, laying greater empha¬ 
sis on and widening the scope of the study of hadis. 
The well-known six collections of hadis^ the Sihah 

1 Cf. Finshawe, N. C., Delhi, Past and Present (LrOodoo, 1902), p. 247; Syed 
Alunad, op. cit., p. 

2 Bashir, op. cit., II, 585-86. 

3 The subjects tocluded in the syllabus were : 

nahw; mantiq\ falxfa\ kalam; fiqh; usuJ-i-fiqh; bahghat; kai’yat wo hisab; 
ttbb; hadis', tafsir. 
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Sit tab y were included in the list of prescribed texts.' 

Shah Waliullah was a man of versatile genius and was 
anxious to reform the educational system. He realized 
the importance of ^specialization in the higher stages 
and, therefore, divided the senior students inio groups for 
advanced studies in different subjects. His distinguished 
son, Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, refers to this measure and says 
that his father had asked every teacher to specialize in 
some branch of study to supervise the students in that 
subject.2 Shah Waliullah took great care in the selection 
of teachers. He has compiled a short treatise, Risalah-i- 
Danishmandi on the qualifications of a teacher and the 
maimer in which he should treat his pupils. He has also 
discussed several other cognate problems of pedagogy. 

The emphasis on the study of hadis was a significant 
step and proved to be an important change in the curri¬ 
culum of Islamic studies in the subcontinent. In fact, 
throughout the Muslim world the study of hadis had not 
been receiving for some time the attention it deserved. 
The well-known Egyptian scholar, ‘Allamah Rashid 
Raza, refers to Shah Waliullah’s reforms in these words : 
“ If the ‘ulama among our Indian brethren had not direc¬ 
ted their attention to the discipline of hadis, this science 
would have died in the eastern countries, because in 
Egypt, Syria, Iraq and Hijaz it had grown weak since the 
tenth century of the Hijrah, and by the beginning of the 
fourteenth it had reached the extremity of decay.”’ It 
may be noted here that the credit of reviving the study of 
hadis in the sub-continent goes to two scholars— 
Shaikh ‘Abdul Haqq, who was a contemporary of Akbar 
and Jahangir, and Shah Waliullah. Of these two, 
the latter adopted the better method by making the 

1 The six collections of hadis are Sahik-Bukhari, SahlluMuslim, Sunan Ibn 
Baud, Sunan Ibn Mt^oh, Sunan Nasai, Sunan Tirmizi. 

2 Oilani, Maaazir Ahsan. Tazkirtdi-t-Shah tValiuUah, p. 300. 

9 Muqaddanudt Miftah Kunuz-i'Stmnah as quoted in Oilani, op. cit., pp. 302>03. 
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study of the QuFan a pro-requisite for the study of hadis,^ 
Shah Waliullah did not permit the upheaval caused by 
Nadir Shah’s invasion and his sack of Delhi to interfere 
with his educational work. The Madrasah^ however, 
ceased to exist after the War of Independence (1857). 
According to the author of the Waqtat-i-DaruI Hukumat-i- 
Delhi, the site of this Madrasah “ being today the property 
of Rai Bahadur Lala Shiva Prashad, a signboard has 
been put up on the street bearing the words Madrasah-i- 
Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Kishan Dass"'^ 

During the reign of Muhammad Shah the authority of 
the Mughul Government began to disintegrate rapidly. 
The Governors of some of the leading provinces took 
advantage of the growing weakness of the centre and set 
up semi-independent administrations in their respective 
jurisdictions. In education, as in politics and adminis¬ 
tration, the initiative now passed into the hands of provin¬ 
cial chiefs and influential leaders. A Mughul Prince still 
occupied the throne and the dynasty continued to enjoy 
the Imperial status for another century; but for the first 
fifty years the Emperor was under the influence of one 
or the other of his own ministers and after 1803 the 
East India Company gradually seizea the dc facto 
authority. 

Shah ‘Alam II (1759-1806) was in exile at the time of 
his father’s assassination in Delhi. After his return to 
the capital he was under the tutelage either of one or the 
other of his Muslim Ministers or Sindhia. Under these 
circumstances he could hardly be expected to do much 
for education despite his interest in poetry and literature.’ 

In spite of the absence of state patronage, a number of 
schools and colleges were founded during this period by 
individual scholars in different parts of the subcontinent. 

1 Oitani, op. dt., pp. 307-08. 

2 Baahiruddin Ahmad published his book in 1919. See Vol. U, p. 167. 

3 Siah 'Alam wrote poetry under the pseudonym 
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A brief reference to some of the leading institutions of 
the eighteenth century will give an idea how anxious the 
Muslims were to keep alive their system of education. 

Jaunpur founded mainly as a university town by 
Firuz Shah grew into an important C^ultural centre under 
the Sharqi Sultans; a number of schools and colleges 
were founded there at different times. Shah Jahan used 
to call it the Shiraz of Hind. Several new madrasahs were 
founded during the eighteenth century. In Muhammad 
Shah’s reign there were about twenty colleges in this 
city.* Even in the later period it possessed a number of 
distinguished scholars. Among these Maulawi Karamat 
‘Ali Jaunpuri earned great fame by his missionary work 
for about four decades in East Pakistan.^ 

Mulla Qutb-ud-din Amethawi, a pupil of Mulla 
Qutb-ud-din Sihalawi, started a private college at 
Shamsabad. He died in 1121 A.H. Maulana Azad 
Bilgrami refers to him as one “ who had attained the rank 
of excellence and perfection through disseminating know¬ 
ledge and wisdom.”^ 

Hafiz Amanullah was another distinguished pupil of 
Mulla Qutb-ud-din Sihalawi. He was appointed qazi at 
Lucknow by ‘Alamgir I. Later on he returned to his 
native city, Banaras where he founded a college, himself 
participating in imparting instruction in his private 
madrasahs 

Gopamau, a small town in Oudh, had been a great 
educational centre since the days of ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji. 
In ‘Alamgir’s time a madrasah was founded by Mulla 
Wajih-ud-din. When the latter was called to Delhi to 
sit on the commission appointed for the compilation of 
the Fatawa-i~AlamgirU the charge of the madrasah was 

* See Wadwi, cp. cit., p. 42. 

2 Rahman, op. cit., pp. 171-72. 

3 Bilgrami, Ma'^asirwi Klram, p. 210. 

* Rahman, op. cit., p, 27. 
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taken over by Mufti *Ubaidullah. The madrasah 
continued to grow and prosper until the time of Shah 
‘Alam II, when it was closed. 

Anwar-ud-din, Nawab of Arcot, originally came from 
Gopamau. His son and successor, Muhammad *A]i 
Wala-Jah, was interested in education. He built a 
madrasah and endowed it with a grant of land. Qazi 
Ghulam Mujtaba ‘Ali was the principal of this college 
until 1206 A.H. On his appointment as the qazi-ul-quzaf 
the charge of the college was given to Qazi Irtiza *Ali; 
the college was closed in 1857. Another madrasah was 
built by Muhammad ‘Ali at Madras and the well-known 
scholar, Maulana ‘Abdul ‘Ali of Lucknow, was called 
from Bihar to take charge of it. The Nawab had great 
regard for the Maulana and conferred on him the title of 
Bakr-ul-Ulum,' He was given a spacious residence in 
addition to a handsome salary; his pupils were awarded 
stipends as was customary in those days. Wala-Jah’s 
successor, ‘Umdat-ul-Umara, assigned larger sums of 
money for these purposes. After the death of Bahr-ul- 
‘Ulum his son-in-law, Maulana ‘Ala-ud-din took charge 
of the madrasah. 

It was in the days of Sikandar Lodi that Agra had 
risen into prominence. Under the early Mughids it grew 
into a great metropolis and developed into an important 
cultural centre. In the time of Akbar a big madrasah 
was situated in the quarter of the city which is known as 
Mahallah MadraSah. A reference to this institution is 
made by Sil Chand in his Tafrih-id-Imarat.^ The 
madrasahs of Mulla Waliullah and Mian Nazir may be 
specially mentioned. 

The Rohilla chiefs were great patrons of learning and 
took an active interest in building and maintaining 

1 Bahr-ul-'Ulumi lit. Ocean of learning. Rabman, op. cit., p. 27. 

2 Sil Chand wrote this book in the late nineteenth centu^. It is a history of 
Agra and also nvcs an account of its buildings, vide^ Story. C A.. Persian 
Literature, p. 693. 
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schools and colleges in their respective territories. The 
founder of the dynasty, *Ali Muhammad Khan, had 
received good education and extended his patronage to 
the *ulama.* His generosity drew scholars from distant 
places. Jalal-ud-din Khan Muhaddis came to Aonla 
from Kabul and Sayyid ‘Ali Shah fromTirmiz.^ Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan was so keenly devoted to the cause of 
education that he took a personal interest in the selection 
of books for the various courses of study and anxiously 
watched the progress of the students studying in institu¬ 
tions supported and maintained by him. In the whole 
of Rohilkhand, like other areas, we find a network 
of mosques which had schools attached to them. The 
type of the school attached to a mosque and the standard 
of teaching depended on the nature of the locality and the 
population where it was situated. Besides making 
provision for the supply of books to the students the 
Government awarded stipends to them, usually one 
hundred rupees annually. When a group completed 
their course, it was taken in a procession to Hafiz Rahmat 
Khan. The latter entertained them to a feast and then 
presided over the ceremony for granting diplomas. The 
turban, which was the symbol of graduation, was wrapped 
on the head of the successful candidate by the Hafiz him¬ 
self. After this he was enlisted as a teacher if he showed 
an aptitude for teaching. Besides a big college at Shah- 
jahanpur, Hafiz Rahmat Khan had built a magnificent 
Madrasah at Pilibhit at a cost of three and a half lakhs 
of rupees. Here, too, the students received books and 
stipends as at Shahjahanpur.^ 

Maulana Bahr-ul-‘Ulum taught in a college at Shah- 
jahanpur for a long time. His stay there was an impor¬ 
tant factor in the spread and growth of education in the 

> Ohani, Najmul Aklfhar-us-Sanadid, I, 95. 

2 Adiar Ali, Strfar-fianuJt Anand Ran MukhiU (Rampur), pp. 85*S6. 

3 Khan, &‘adat Yar, GuU-Rehmatt Ms. (JRakhtan Htstortea Society), f. 94. 
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surrounding areas. The author of Gul-i-Rahmat refers to 
Hafiz Rahmat Khan’s interest in education in these words: 
“ On hearing that Hafiz-ul-Mulk respected learning and 
patronized religion a number of *uhma, distinguished for 
their proficiency, such as Maulana ‘Abdul ‘Ali of 
Lucknow and others, had assembled in the towns of 
Katehr. They received handsome stipends which more 
than met their requirements. Thus with their needs 
satisfied they devoted themselves to teaching in the 
mosques and madrasahs which the Government had set 
up. In each school copies of the prescribed texts and 
stipends were provided by the Government.”' 

Najib-ud-Daulah was another prominent Rohilla 
chief who patronized learning and education. Besides 
the numerous madrasahs founded and aided by him in 
his jagir in and near Najibabad he is stated to have built 

the Madrasah of Daranagar near Amroha. Most of the 
teachers employed here were graduates of Firangi Mahals 
Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz says that Najib-ud-Daulah had 
employed nine hundred scholars for his schools.^ 

Another town of Rohilkhand known as a centre of 
learning and education was Badaun. An old college 
generally known as the Madrasah-i-Qadimiyah was in the 
charge of Mufti Murid Muhammad.^ Besides him a 
number of other distinguished *ulama were associated 
with it either as teachers or as students. The Madrasah-i- 
^ Aliy ah of Rampur known all over North India, has 
maintained its reputation and is regarded even today as 
one of the best colleges of oriental learning in Uie northern 
regions of the subcontinent. Sambhal and Amroha were 
also well-known seats of learning. 

Even as early as the time of Muhammad binBakhtiyar 

1 Sa'adat, op. cit., f. 95. 

2 and., f. 33. 

3 Mananr, op. cfr., p. 170. 

* Qadri, YaqubHunin, Akmd^-Tawarikk, I. 26. 
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Khalji, the conqueror of Bengal, we road of madrasahs 
having been founded in Rangpur.’ Not a few among 
the independent Kings and Governors who ruled that 
region were keenly interested in education and learning. 
Later we have recorded evidence of Sha’istah Khan’s 
educational activities in that province. His madrasah at 
Dacca on the basin of the river was in existence until the 
middle of the last century. Another madrasah which 
may be mentioned was attached to the mosque of Khan 
Muhammad Mir-deh. The lower storey of the building 
was used as a hostel for the students. This was also built 
in the time of ‘Alamgir as is indicated by the inscription 
which gives the chronogram.^ Similarly the ‘Azimpura 
mosque built in 1160 A.H. had a madrasah attached to it. 

Under the Nawabs of Bengal, Murshidabad became an 
important cultural centre. Consideration of space makes 
it difficult to give a detailed account of the educational 
activities of this city and the contribution it has mad6 to 
the growth of learning, but it may be mentioned here that 
JaTar Khan’s madrasah bears even today the marks of 
its past greatness. 

At Birbhum a madrasah was established by a local 
zamindar, named Asadullah. He is stated to have 
dedicated half of his property for the expenses of this 
madrasah and stipends to students who studied there.'* 

The Madrasah-i-Bihar was founded by Munshi Sadr- 
ud-din. Maulana * Abdul ‘ Ali of Lucknow was appointed 
its principal. He had joined the service of the State of 
Rampur after the defeat of the Rohillas in 1774, but it 

’ Speaking of Muhammad b. Bakhtiyar, Firishtah writes: “He built a new 
oty, in place of Nadia, with the name of Rangpura and made it his capital. He 
decorated that city and region, as is usual in history of Islam with mosques, 
kfumqahs and schools." Cf Nadwi, cf. cit., p. 53*54. 

2 The couplet gives 1116 A. H. as the date of its construction, Nadwi, 
op. cit., p. 53. 

^ Nadwi, op. cit., p. 58. 

* Ibid., p. 59. 
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appears that he was not satisfied with his position there, 
for he accepted Sadr-ud-din's offer with a salary of 
Rs. 400 per mensem. Under him the madrasah of Bihar 
attained agreat reputation. 

In spite of the decline of Mughul rule the capital of 
the Empire, Delhi, maintained its pre-eminence as a centre 
of learning and educational activity throughout the first 
half of the nineteenth century. Shah Fakhr-ud-din 
delivered lectures in the Madrasah-i-Khurd of Nawab 
Ghazi-ud-din; his main subject was hadis. Generally 
speakilig the madrasahs devoted to Islamic studies had 
their veication in Ramazan, but Shah Fakhr-i-‘Alam would 
not discontinue his lessons even during the sacred month, 
except for the last few days when he went into Vtikof-^ 
Shah Fakhr-ud-din was a great lover of books and left 
behind him a large and rare collection of books.^ 

Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz was the son of Shah Waliullah. 
He was bom in 1159 A.H. and is stated to have completed 
the prescribed courses of study at the early age of fifteen. 
He then started teaching at the madrasah of his father 
and ultimately became famous as one of the most 
distinguished scholars and teachers of his time. Under 
him this madrasah rose to the height of its fame, and the 
reform movement which had started in the time of his 
father now received added momentum through his efforts. 
The great leader of the mujahids, Sayyid Ahmad Shahid, 
and the well-known scholar, ‘Allamah Fazl-i-Haqq were 
among the students of this madrasah.^ 

• 1‘tikaf: Pious Muslims retire into the mosque during the Ramazan and spend 
their time in fasting, prayers, and meditation. 

2 Syed Ahmad speaks of him as a man of vast learning. See Ghani, op. cit., 
chap IV. 

3 He belongs to the famous School of Khairabad and had attained distinction 
for his proficiency in the rationalistic sciences. It is, however, for his j^ticipation 
in the War cf independence (1857-59) that he has earned an immortei fame. He 
was one of the signatories of the fatwa for jihad. For his life, see Syed 
Ahmad, op. cit.. Part IV; Rahman, op. cit., pp. 164-65; Jehlami, Faqir Muhamniad, 
Hadcdgul Heuutfiyah, 1906, p. 480. Jourruu of the Pakistan Historical Society. 
Vol.V, No. 1 p. 23-57. 
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A pupil of Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz who deserves to be 
mentioned was Mufti Sadr-ud-din Khan Azurdah, who 
was appointed Sadr of Delhi by the East India Company. 
He is stated to have repaired the Madrasak-i-Dar-ul-Baqa 
which had been built by Shah Jahan. Sometimes the 
Mufti would give lessons to advanced students in his 
leisure hours. 

It would not be possible here to refer to all the 
important madrasahs which were spread like a network 
over the subcontinent and were being run by individual 
scholars or philanthropists. To most of these institu¬ 
tions references have been made in various biographical 
works, particularly those dealing with the lives of the 
'ulama. Generally speaking in every town and in all 
those villages which had some Muslim families there was 
mosque and attached to it was maktab. 

According to Hamilton, who visited the subcontinent 
in the last decade of the seventeenth century “ four 
hundred schools {maktabs and madrasahs) existed in 
the city of Thatta alone.”* 

The references in this chapter to the leading madrasahs 
in some parts of the subcontinent have not been made 
with the object of giving a list of the educational institu¬ 
tions. To give an exhaustive list of the schools and 
colleges is neither necessary nor possible. But it would 
not be out of place here to review briefly the attitude of 
the Government towards education. The Muslims did 
not believe in subordinating education to the policies of 
the Government; it was left to prosper and develop 
independently, free of any control by the State. The 
Ruling Princes, however, realized their responsibilities 
and extended patronage and support both to the scholars 
and the institutions. It is interesting to note that educa¬ 
tion was free and the idea of a student paying a tuition 


» Islamic Culture, XXX, 122. 
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fee at the school or college was foreign to the Muslim 
conception of the dissemination of learning. A scholar, 
therefore, who decided to devote himself to imparting 
knowledge started his life with the presumption that he 
would live in poverty and on charity. It was the moral 
responsibility of those who lived in the vicinity of the 
schools that the teachers working there should be provided 
with the necessities of life. In most instances, however, 
the State made some provision for those engaged in the 
teaching profession in the form of grants, known as 
madad-Uma'ash. The Sadr-us-Sudur was in charge of this 
department. Education being free at all stages and in 
all institutions the poorest pupil could study in the best 
college and under the most reputed of teachers if he so 
desired. Not infrequently the teacher himself made some 
provision for the board and lodging of his poorer pupils. 
There was no discrimination among students on the basis 
of wealth or position. There is recorded evidence to 
show that teachers of repute discouraged any exhibition 
of pride in wealth. Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, for instance, is 
stated to have openly expressed his displeasure when he 
learnt that his distinguished pupil, Fazl-i-Haqq, was 
accompanied by a servant who carried his books, stopped 
his admission to lectures until the mistake was rectified. 
This was done to maintain a sense of equality among the 
students. 

One great distinction between the system prevailing 
in that age and the educational activities of today is that 
the teacher played a far greater role in matters pertaining 
to the management of educational institutions. Quite a 
few of the biggest centres of learning owed their origin 
and growth to the selfless efforts of teachers. One great 
advantage of this practice was that schools and colleges 
remained more or less unaffected by political upheavals. 

The system and method of teaching also deserve a 
brief reference. From the earliest days the Muslims 
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attached religious sanctity to the idea of seeking and 
disseminating knowledge. The very first revelation to 
the Prophet referred to knowledge ;* in other verses of 
the Qur*an also we find emphasis laid upon it. The 
Prophet followed this up by declaring that the pursuit of 
knowledge was obligatory for the Muslims. According to 
Muslim thinkers ma*arifat or gnosis of God is the primary 
object of knowledge. To keep it on a level higher than 
other pursuits of life it has always been emphasized that 
worldly gains should not be allowed to become the main 
object of the noble profession of teaching. The necessary 
consequence of this attitude was that religious science 
always constituted an important element of the syllabii 
throughout the Muslim world and during all stages of 
the growth and development of Muslim civilization. 

It was generally in his fifth year that a child was sent 
to school. Thereafter his progress depended upon his 
aptitude and no age limits were prescribe for the various 
stages of education. Persian was the main language 
taught at the primary stage. 

At the secondary stage Arabic also was included in the 
courses of study. In schools of higher studies specializa¬ 
tion seems to have been main feature of the curricula. 
Sometimes scholars had to undertake long journeys for 
advance studies in the subject of their choice. 

In the class room the teacher usually had his seat on 
raised platform while his pupils sat around him on the 
floor forming a semi-circle. As the teacher delivered his 
lectures the pupils started taking notes; in some cases 
the teacher actually gave dictation. Where the number of 
students was large it became necessary to have assistants 
who were generally known as rmfids. Their main function 
was considered useful because it helped the students to 
retain the major portion of the lecture. The practice of 
employing the rm*ids existed in the earlier centuries also. 


• Holy Qur'm, Surah Iqra'. 
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fti the Muslim system of education in the subconti¬ 
nent great emphasis was laid on the teaching of the 
Persian language, both at the primary and secondary 
stages; it was used as the medium of instruction in the 
higher grades, the obvious reason being that it was the 
official language. 

Education was largely in the hands of the *ulama, 
yet the non-Muslims were neither ignored nor did they 
suffer from any lack of facilities. Besides the pathshalas 
and higher institutions of Hindu learning in different 
parts of the Empire there were schools in which Hindu 
and Muslim.boys studied Persian and subjects of a secular 
nature. The popularity of Persian among the Hindus 
began in the time of Sikandar Lodi and continued to 
grow throughout the period of Mughul rule. In course 
of time it seems to have become the medium of conver¬ 
sation and correspondence among the educated sections 
of Hindus. There are several collections of letters 
written in Persian by Hindu authors.* The Hindus soon 
began to study and produce works on subjects which were 
introduced or popularised in the subcontinent by the 
Muslims. Among these disciplines history may be 
specifically mentioned. The Hindus in pre-Muslim India 
were not interested in history, but during the period of 
Muslim rule particularly from the time of ‘Alamgir I 
onwards we find that quite a few of the well-knownworks 
on history were written by Hindus.^ 

1 The Insha-i'Madhoram was one of the well-known collections. 

2 Among other works written by Hindu scholars the Khulasat-ut-Tamrikh 

(Sujan Rai), Lubb-ut-Tawarikh (Bindraban Das), Muntdchab-ut-Tawarikh (Jagjiwan 
Das), Shah-Namah Munawwarul Kalam (Shiva Chahar Gulshm (Rai C^atra- 

man), Tazkirat-ul-Umara (Kewal Ram), Safina-i-Khushgo (Bindraban), Tarikh-i- 
Fcdzbakhsh (Shiva Parshad), Haqiqat-ha-i-Hutdustan (Lachhmi Narain), Majma- 
ul’Akhbar (Har Sukh Rai) may be mentioned by way of illustration. Maulana 
&ileaaan Nadvi has mentioned 47 Hindu historians of eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. This list is by no means exhaustive. See Hinduon ki ta'hm Musalnumon 
ke ahd men {All Pakistan Educational Conference, KarachO> 1934, p. 74, 
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To the list of historians may be added the large 
number of Hindu poets, litterateurs, lexicographers, 
translators, and others who have left behind books on 
their special studies. Some of them held important 
offices in the Mughul bureaucracy.’ 

The purdah system created some difficulties in the 
education of the girls and it was not possible to open 
many schools for them. The only alternative, therefore, 
was to make private arrangements for their education in 
their homes. This was obviously too expensive for the 
common man and only well-to-do families could afford 
it. This is why women scholars at that time were mostly 
princesses or ladies of aristocratic families. A number 
of women showed their deep interest in education by 
extending patronage to learning and cultural activities. 
Gulbadan Begam, Nur Jahan, Jahan Ara and Zib-un- 
Nisa are some of the noted figures among women, who 
contributed to the growth of education. Zib-un-Nisa 
had set up a regular academy and library, and it was 
under her patronage that Imam Razi’s Tafsir was trans¬ 
lated into Persian by Mulla Safif-ud-din and named 
Zib-ut-Tafsir after her. Her aunt, Jahan Ara, was the 
author of Munis-ul~Arwah, a book on the biographies of 
Sufi-Shaikhs. Both were poetesses of distinction. 

It may be noted that to help and encourage a girl 
to receive education was considered an act of piety, and 
it was not an uncommon hobby of the educated elderly 
ladies of well-to-do families to impart instruction in their 
houses to girls living in their neighbourhood. It was 
thus possible for the girls of poor families to get free 
education. This arrangement could by no means be 
considered satisfactory, but in a pt/rJu/z-observing society 
it was one of the practical solutions of the problem. 

> The Educational System in Medieval India, by Dr. Yusuf Husain in Islamic 
Culture, XXX, p. 120. 
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BRITISH EDUCATIONAL POLICY 

The East India Company, during the early years of 
its administration, quite understandably, .did not consider 
the promotion of education among its Indian subjects 
as part of its duty and concern. Its ,main object, as 
a commercial company, was profit by trade: “if territorial 
acquisitions were made it was more in the nature of 
investment of capital than laying the foundations of 
Imperial dominions having for its object the progress, the 
prosperity and enlightenment of its subjects.”’ So the 
Company, trading in this country and acquiring rights 
oyer its revenue, did not interest itself in the education 
^ the ‘ foreign people ’ coming under its supremacy, 
especially as “ that supremacy was in the beginning not 
felt to be empire. ”2 

This indifference would in some cases seem to have 
been dictated by political considerations too. The feel¬ 
ings of the authorities in England were first tested in the 
year 1792, when the proposal of Wilberforce to add two 
clauses to the Charter of 1793, to permit school masters 
and missionaries to be sent to India, was met by such 
violent opposition from India House, that the ministry 
was forc^ to withdraw the clauses from the Charter.^ 
One of the Directors, pointedly observed on that occasion 
that “ We had just lost America for our folly, in having 
allowed the establishment of schools and colleges and 
that it would not do for us to repeat the same act of folly 


1 Mahmood, S., History of English Education in IndiOt p. 21. 

2 Report, Bengal Provincial Committee (Education Commission, 1882), 
pt. I, p. 3. 

Howell, A., Education in British India, p. 4. 
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in regard to India.”* 

The moral obligation of the Company’s Government 
in India to educate its subjects was, however, stressed by 
some British statesmen. Charles Grant, in 1793, submit¬ 
ted for the consideration of the Directors a significant 
treatise.^ His ‘Observations,’ as this document has 
come to be known, paints a dark picture of Indian society, 
considerable space being devoted to protraying the 
corruption, vices, dishonesty, mutual hatred, cruelty and 
unpatriotic nature of the Hindus. The Muslims are 
depicted as “ originally of Tartar race, proud, fierce and 
lawless” and “rendered by success more proud, sangui¬ 
nary, sensual and bigoted.” They were “ as unprincipled 
as the Hindus ” though their “ perfidy and licentiousness ” 
were those of “ a bolder people.” The disintegration of 
the Muslim political system undoubtedly created anarchy 
which disrupted social ties and brought about moral, 
social and intellectual degradation. 

Grant proposed, like a perfervid Christian, “the 
introduction of light” as a remedy for the existing dis¬ 
orders. This ‘ light ’ could be spread through the English 
language by establishing centres of “gratuitous instruc¬ 
tion.” “ True knowledge ” thus imparted would demolish 
the fabric of Hindu religion, would enlighten thO Indians 
and thus by a gradual process Christianity would supplant 
idolatry and superstition.’ His suggestions for making 
English the medium of instruction and for adopting it 
as the language for administration, though rejected in 
1792, were accepted forty years after, during the adminis¬ 
tration of Bentinck.^ 

1 Second Report, Select Committee (H.C.), 1852-53, p. 113. 

Statement of John Clarke Marshman, 11 June, 1853, quoted by Mahmood, 

op. cit., p. 2. 

2 Sec Report, Select Committee (H.C.), 1832, Gen. App. I., pp. 3-89 for the 
document. 

3 Ihid., pp. 59-62. 

* He is described as the " father of modem education in India " by some Indian 
scholars. Nuiullah, S. A., History of Education in IruUa, p. 77. 
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Meanwhile some servants of the Company in India 
had taken tentative steps to educate the people. On 26 
June, 1772, Governor Cartier had granted a small stipend 
to a Muslim teacher managing a madrasah at Hugh.* The 
languages taught in this school were Arabic and Persian. 
Then in October 1780, Warren Hastings, being persuaded 
by a considerable number of Muslims of “credit and 
hearing” to request one “Mujd Odin” to remain in 
Calcutta for the instruction of students in Muhammedan 
Law and other subjects taught in Muslim schools, set up 
the first Government college in India, the Calcutta 
Madrasahs Hastings, in this decision seems to have 
been considerably inspired by the noble example of 
former Muslim rulers who patronised the education of 
their subjects. It was also both expedient and necessary, 
he thought, “ to continue the administration of Criminal 
Courts of Judicature, and many of the most important 
branches of the Police in the hands of the Mohammedan 
officers”^ and the Madrasah was therefore recommended 
to the patronage of the Directors as providing a recruit¬ 
ing ground for Muslim servants'* of the Company. The 
expenditure of Rs. 57,545 incurred by Hastings in 
connection with this institution was subsequently charged 
to the Company, and the Bengal Government, on his 
recommendation, granted lands to the estimated value of 
Rs. 29,000 per annum for its support.’ 

A few years later, in 1791, Jonathan Duncan, the 
Resident of Banares, proposed the foundation of a 
Sanskrit College there, his motives being first to endear 
the Government to the Hindus and secondly to provide a 

» Toynbee, G., Administrative Report on Hooghly, pp. 118-20. 

2 Hasting's Minute, 17 April, 1781; Sharp, H., Selections from Educational 
Records, I, pp. 7-9. 

S Revenue Consultation, 21 January, 1785, Bengal : Past and Present, VIII. 
pp. 109-11. 

* Fisher's Memoir, Minutes of Evidence, Select Committee (H.C.), 1832, 
I Public, App. I, pp. 396-97. 

5 Ibid., p. 396. 
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nursery of future doctors and expounders of Hindu Law, 
who would assist the European judges in its administra¬ 
tion.’ The Government of Cornwallis agreed to the 
proposal. 

The actions of these servants of the Company were 
thus to a great extent determined by practical rather than 
purely educational considerations and their policies 
were decided on grounds of religious neutrality or the 
political expediency of conciliating the conquered people.^ 

Then Lord Minto, an admirer of oriental literature, 
in a minute of 6 March, 1811, pointed out that the science 
and literature of the Indians were “in a progressive state 
of decay ” and traced the circumstances “ to the want of 
that encouragement which was formerly afforded to it by 
princes, chieftains and opulent individuals under the 
native Governments.”^ He correctly realised that the 
patronage of learning by the state was in the tradition of 
the Muslims and being aware that their loss of political 
power had ended that patronage, suggested the establish¬ 
ment of Muslim colleges at Bhagalpur, Jaunpur and at 
some places in the ceded and conquered Provinces. The 
reform of ihQ Madrasah wd'b dXso recommended to make it 
an effective instrument for the dissemination of Muslim 
learning.^ These suggestions failed to produce the 
desired effects, obviously because the powerful group of 
Anglo-Indian administrators refused to believe that the 
assumption of responsibility for the education by the 
Government was politically safe. 

Meanwhile in 1808, the House of Commons, on the 
issue of the renewal of the Company’s Charter, had 
resolved itself into a Committee to collect information on 

1 Duncan to Cornwallis, I January, 1792. Sharp, op. at., pp. 10*11. 

2 Nurullah, op. cit., p. 396. 

^ Minute of Eyidencc, Scl. Com. (H.C.), 1832, 1, Fub. App. l, pp. 484*96. 

* Ibid., pp. 485*86. 
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India specially on the subject of education and the desir¬ 
ability of encouraging missionary enterprise there. The 
majority of the witnesses were found to be generally in 
opposition to educational and missionary efforts being 
undertaken or even reorganised by the state as being 
politically too dangerous.* Yet on 23 June, 1813, 
Wilberforce was able to carry his “pious clauses” against 
the opposition of old Indian party to his “ most wild, 
extravagant, expensive and unjustifiable project.” 

The 43rd Section of the renewed Charter of 1813, 
provided that “it shall be lawful for the Governor- 
General in Council to direct that out of any surplus which 
may remain of the rents, revenues and profits” after 
defraying civil and military charge “a sum of not less 
than one lakh of rupees (£10,000) in each year shall be 
set apart and applied to the revival and improvement of 
literature and the encouragement of the learned natives of 
India, and for the introduction and promotion of know¬ 
ledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British 
territories in India.^ 

The Court of Directors, in their first educational 
Dispatch of 3 June, 1814, drew the attention of the Indian 
Government to the two distinct propositions of the 43rd 
Section of the Charter—(a) “the encouragement of the 
learned natives of India and the revival and improvement 
of literature ” and (b) “ the promotion of the knowledge 
of the sciences among the inhabitants of the country.” 
The attainment of these objects, they thought, would not 
be possible through the medium of “public colleges” 
and they therefore recommended that the Hindus be left 
“ to the practice of a usage, long established among them, 
of giving instruction at their own houses, and by our 

1 Minutes of Evidence re: The renewal of the Charter in 1813, XV, p. 2. 

2 Sharp, op. cit., p. 22. Although the wordings of the clause seem to suggest 
that the Governor-General was empowered to spend ani^tbing above 1 lakh 
yet in 1829 Bcntick was sharply admonished by the Directors for having 
spent mote than one lakh. 
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encouraging them in the exercise and cultivation of their 
talents by the stimulus of honorary marks of distinction, 
and in some instances by grants of pecuniary assistance.’* 
The Directors advocated the cause of Sanskrit learning 
and “ in an especial manner ” drew the attention of the 
Government to the institutions of Hindu learning at 
Benares as worthy of patronage.* 

It is significant to note that in this first official 
communication on education, the Directors did not 
consider the interests of the Muslim community at all. 
The Despatch did not make any reference to Muslim 
learning though only a couple of years ago Minto had 
recommended its encouragement to the consideration 
of the Directors. The possible explanation of this un¬ 
fortunate neglect of Muslim interests lay in the fact that 
the British, in the early days of their rule, considered the 
Muslims as politically dangerous. The distrust of the 
Muslims from whom power had been but recently wrested 
and the desire to conciliate the Hindus, who had co¬ 
operated in the overthrow of Muslim authority in Bengal, 
must have influenced the decisions of the court. This 
neglect of Muslim interests, however, unfortunately 
occurred at a time when the community after the loss of 
political power and preponderance in state appointments 
had been reduced to poverty and when its own system of 
indigenous education, for want of patronage, was on the 
decline. 

The educational clauses of the Charter will appear 
remarkable when it is remembered that the British 
Parliament had not yet voted any grant for the education of 
the English people; but to Indians, specially the Muslims, 
who had long enjoyed the patronage of the State in edu¬ 
cation, there was nothing significant or unusual about it. 

The amount sanctioned by the Charter for education 


1 Despatch to the Oovanor-Geaentl. 3 June, 1814. Sharp. <^. c/i., pp. 22-4. 
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was, however, very small; the field of Government action 
had of necessity to be restricted. Such suggestions as 
those of Lord Moira in 1815 to establish two schools in 
each district for Hindus and Muslims respectively with a 
view to the improvement of the existing tuition and the 
diffusing of knowledge to places and persons than out 
of reach, proved abortive for financial reasons.* 

The limited nature of the fund at the disposal of the 
Government inevitably compelled it to adopt the so-called 
“downward filtration” policy of concentrating on the 
education of the upper and middle classes, leaving it to 
them to educate the masses. This approach made educa¬ 
tion, under Government patronage, the monopoly of the 
rising commercial classes of Calcutta—the Hindus.^ 
Again even the limited amount sanctioned could not be 
devoted to education till 1823 due to financial embarrass¬ 
ment of the Company consequent upon its military 
operations in Central India and Nepal.^ 

In 1823, the General Committee of Public Instruc¬ 
tion was formed to give effect to the views of the Court of 
Director.* The Committee was directed by the Govern¬ 
ment to consider and submit from time to time proposals 
“ with a view to the better instruction of the people and 
the introduction among them of useful knowledge, and 
to the improvement of their moral character.’ 

This was a veiled support to missionary activity. 
H. H. Wilson, a great admirer of Hindu learning, to 
whom the accelerated progress of the Hindus in education 
was mainly due,« was appointed its secretary. 

Till now the Calcutta Madrasah had been the only 

> Ministry of Moira, 2 October, 1815; Sharp, op. cit., I, pp. 24-9. 

2 Letter to Bengal, 29 Sept., 1830. Minutes of Evidence, ^1. Com. (H.C.)., 1832, 
1 Pub., pp. 493-98. 

2 Ibid., p. 83. Answer to Q. 696; Howell, op. cit., p. 7. 

4 Sharp, op. cit., p. 57-64. Holt Mackenzie's note. 

2 Resolution of 17 July, 1823; Sharp, op. cit., pp. 53-4. 

6 Sixth Report, Sel. Com. (H.C.), 1852-33, Wilson's reply to Q. 8433.- 
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institution established by the Company for the education 
of the Muslims; a few observations are necessary here 

on the services it rendered and the care it received from the 
Government in comparison to the institutions meant for 
the education of the Hindus exclusively. 

In 1811, the suggestion to appoint a European superin¬ 
tendent for the Madrasah was, for financial reasons, turned 

down by the Government. In 1818, the Government 
directed the Madrasah Committee to effect such an 
economy in its establishment as to provide a suitable 
salary for a European secretary ‘ without throwing an 
additional burden’ on the Company’s resources. This 
was done and the report of the Committee on the progress 
of the institution in 1821 was pursued by the Governor- 
General in Council with “no ordinary satisfaction.”* 
Being of the opinion that oriental education was fast 
becoming an anachronism Lumsden, the Secretary, 
proposed the introduction of European learning in the 
institution; the Madrasah Committee disagreed with him 
as it “ was rather forei^ to the views ” with which the 
institution was originally established and endowed.^ 
Meanwhile the Government had taken active steps to 
help and patronise in many ways the Hindu College at 
Calcutta which had been founded in 1817 through the 
efforts of David Hare, Sir Edward Hyde. East and a 
number of European and Indian gentlemen for the 
education of the upper class Hindus in English and 
Western knowledge.’ The appointment of Wilson, 
Secretary of the General Committee, as visitor to this 
college, was also a great boon to the Hindu community, 
since the members, pre-occupied with their official duties, 
left the control of affairs to the Secretary. By contrast 

* Fislier's Memoir, op. cit., 397-99. 

^Board’s Collection, 908, pp. 365-71; Lumsdm to Committee, 30 May, 1823; 
toia., p. 305, Madrasah Committee to Genoul Committee. 

^ Beogal Public Consultations, 17 July, 1823, nos. 41-2. 
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the Madrasah was unfortunate as its secretary was not 
even on the General Committee. The Hindus took the 
initiative by introducing English education in the Hindu 
College and the General Committee concurred. 

The General Committee did not introduce English in 
the Government colleges and preferred to wait rather than 
take steps calculated to rouse the religious antagonism of 
the people. The Committee soon received a rebuke 
from the Court of Directors for their reluctance in intro¬ 
ducing Western sciences and English in the Government 
colleges. In their Despatch of 14 February, 1824, they 
declared that “ the great end should not have been to 
teach Hindu learning or Mahomedan learning, but useful 
learning” and they deplored the policy of the Government 
which boimd them “ to teach a great deal of what was 
frivolous, not a little of what was purely mischievous and 
a small remainder indeed, in which utility was in any way 
concerned.”’ The Committee in defence maintained 
that the classical languages of India were far richer than 
the Directors supposed and that the prejudice of the 
Indians against Western education and English was so 
strong that any attempt to introduce them would only 
create “ dissatisfaction.” This was obviously an attempt 
to shift the responsibility for this policy on the Indians. 
In actual practice the Committee had adopted two 
different attitudes—one of encouraging English educa¬ 
tion in private institutions like the Hindu College and the 
other of favouring oriental studies in its oldest institution 
like the Madrasah. 

In 1825, Lui.isden, convinced by his long experience 
that the Muslims would not object to English as a medium 
of instruction in sciences, recommended the appointment 
of an English teacher for the Madrasah. The General 
Committee gave a vague and evasive reply and the only 

1 Siup, ojp. dt., p. 92, pan. 83 of the letter. 

2 iUtf., p. 94, OwHnhtae to Oo vem a nent, 18 Augimi, ie24. paras. S-7. 
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institution for the education of Muslims thus remained 
still without an English class.* 

In 1827, the Directors sanctioned the opening of 
English classes in existing institutions, but refused money 
for a proposed Central College at Calcutta for higher 
English education of all classes of the people. They 
further directed the Government, in view of the limited 
funds, to concentrate its efforts “ at places of greatest 
importance” and among “superior and middle classes of 
the natives ” from whom native servants oft he Company 
were drawn and “whose influence on the rest of the 
countrymen is the most extensive .”2 These directions 
facilitated the patronage of the Hindu College as the only 
seminary for higher English education crowded with 
students from influential families connected with the 
Company’s Government. This policy deprived the other 
sections of the Hindus and the whole of the Muslim 
community of the benefit of higher English education 
under State patronage. The pious hope of the Govern¬ 
ment that education would filter down was never realised. 

The orders of the Directors—given further impetus by 
Bentinck’s known supi>ort for English education—were 
followed by a series of grants to the Hindu College.^ The 
Committee, under the influence of Wilson, then directed 
its attention to the Sanskrit College and opened an 
English class there in 1826. This liberality to Hindu 
institutions stands in sharp contrast to the neglect shown 
by Government to the Madrasah which had been the first 
in its demand for English education. This neglect was 
defected by the Government in 1828 and the Committee 
was reminded that in spite of a previous sanction of funds 

> Board’s Collection, 909, p. 713. Lumsden to Gen. Com., 19 February, 1825; 
ibid., p. 707; Gen. Com. to Governor-General in Council, 14 March, 1925. 

2 Public Despatch to Bengal, 5 September, 1827; Minutes of Evidence. S-< 
Com. (H.C.), 1832, I Pub. App. I. pp., 489-92. 

3 Ibid., pp. 108-9; Reply to Q. 935; Rep. G.C.P.I., 1831, p. 13; Woodro*., 
H. Macaulay's Minutes, p. 3. 
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nothing had yet been done by them to accomplish “ the 
highly desirable and important object” of introducing the 
English language and literature into the principal institu¬ 
tions of the Muslims.' The English class in the Madrasah 
was ultimately opene2l in 1829 but the course of studies 
introduced was of a very elementary character. The 
response from the Muslims was encouraging; it is true 
that in 1830 while i\iQ Madrasah had on its rolls only 87 
students, the Hindu and Sanskrit Colleges together had 
612 besides the large number of Hindu students in 
missionary schools (not attended by Muslims) in and 
around Calcutta; yet it should be remembered that the 
Hindu College had started teaching Western- subjects 
much earlier. Besides, as against the rudiments of 
Western sciences and English taught in the Madrasah^ the 
students of the Hindu College read the best authors in 
the language and were taught with success the higher 
branches of science.^ In spite of these deficiencies there 
was a steady increase in the number of boys in the English 
class of the Madrasah, the only institution that offered 
them any English education. This goes against the 
contention hitherto held that the Muslims were averse to 
English education. 

If the Muslims were averse to English education, the 
question arises what steps did the Company take to 
spread Western education among them. The indecision 
and apathy of the Committee of Public Instruction in its 
dealing with the Madrasah, the defective management and 
the state of indiscipline accompanied by ineffective 
teaching obtaining for many years in that institution; the 
unfortunate circumstances of its Secretaries being always 
too busy with QxixdL-Madrasah duties preventing them from 

» Board's Collection, 1170, pp. 257-59; Stirling to Gen. Com., 11 October, 1828. 

2 Selection from the Records of Bengal Government (S.R.B.G.), XIV, Papers 
re: Pmidency College, App. I, p. 13; see for number of students. Minutes 
ofEvidence (H.C.), 1832, Pub., App. I., p. 494. 
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applying themselves exclusively to the interests of the 
institution and the very cumbrous nature of the courses 
of studies followed there till 1854—all points in one direc¬ 
tion. Only two students in the whole history of the 
Madrasah\rpio 1852 attained junior scholarship standard. 
In fact, the failure of the English class of this institution 
was ascribed by its Secretary to the “bad quality of the 
instruction given” rather than “ to the general indis¬ 
position of the Mahomedans to do study.”^ 

The General Committee of Public Instruction till 
1835 followed a vacillating policy and its activities were 
confined to experiments with various institutions under 
its control. There was no settled policy with regard to 
the medium of instruction and on this question the 
members of the Committee and the officials connected 
with education differed widely. Some like Minto 
recommended encouragement of oriental languages and 
dissemination of Western knowledge through that medium; 
others following Elphistone advocated teaching of these 
sciences through the medium of the vernaculars; others 
again believed in the logic of Grant and recommended 
English as the most effective medium of instruction. 
The Court of Directors, too, agreed in turn with each 
school and differed in turn from all and had in fact no 
definite opinion to give in this respect till 1854. A brief 
review of events in Bombay and Madras is necessary in 
this connection. 

These two provinces, during the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century, had two remarkable servants of the 
Company as their governors—Elphistone and Munro, 
both of them took great interest in the education of the 
Indians. 

Elphistone obtained from the Directors sanction for 

• S.R.B.G., XIV, op. cit., App. II, III, V; Long, J., Social Conditions of the 
Mohamedans of Bengal, Transactions of the Bengal Social Science Association, 
1869, p. 13. 
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the payment of Dakshina allowances, following the 
practice of the Peshwa’s Government, Xo the Brahmins 
learned in Hindu scriptures. The money was eventually 
applied to the foundation of a Sanskrit College at Poona. 
He believed in the diffusion of “a rational education which 
by removing prejudices and communicating British 
principles would pave the way for the employment of 
natives in the higher branches of public service.” He 
followed the policy of encouraging and improving the 
number of vernacular schools and aimed at establishing 
schools for teaching English as a classical language and 
as a means of acquiring a knowledge of Western sciences. 
Under him an English school, an Engineering institu¬ 
tion and a Medical school were opened in Bombay and 
an English class was attached to the Sanskrit College at 
Poona. His successor, Sir John Malcolm, ‘‘-expressed an 
anxiety ” for educating Indians for their employment in 
posts “ of greater trust and responsibility.” He did not 
consider the study of English necessary for the purpose, 
but he deemed it essential that aspiring Indians should be 
provided with the opportunity of studying Western 
sciences through translations of important works.’ 

Munro, in Madras, having taken a survey of the nature 
and extent of indigenous education in 1823, felt inclined to 
assist indigenous institutions in some instances but in 
general preferred to avoid any interference with them 
He was anxious to establish a normal school in a central 
place for training of teachers and recommended the open¬ 
ing of two Government schools in every district for 
Hindus and Muslims respectively. He died in 1827 and 
his scheme, for want of support from the Court, fell 
through. In Madras, however, unlike Bengal, a colloquial 
knowledge of English became a distinct feature afid 

1 Cambridge History of India, VI, pp. 107-S. 
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assumed the position of a common medium of inter¬ 
course in the midst of several local languages.’ 

William Bentinck, “ a courageous and zealous 
reformer ” opened a Medical College in Calcutta on 
entirely Western lines. He appointed William Adam, 
a missionary, in January 1835 for making a survey of 
indigenous education in Bengal to enable him to take up 
a definite line of action. 

In the meantime a proposal for the reorganisation of 
the English class at the Madrasah had developed a crisis 
in the Committee of Public Instruction. The question 
now discussed was the general one of principle whether 
English or oriental languages should be the medium of 
instruction and so receive the greatest encouragement. 
The members ultimately lined themselves up on two sides 
in equal numbers. The orientalists, as one of the two 
parties to the contest was called, while advocating the 
encouragement of oriental learning also desired to engraft 
European knowledge and sciences on the course of study 
in oriental languages; the other party, the Anglicists, 
recommended the teaching of European knowledge 
through the medium of English alone.^ 

When the matter was referred to Government for a 
decision, Macaulay, who had recently joined as President 
of the Committee and had hitherto been silent, threw in 
his weight as a member of the Council on the side of the 
Anglicists and drew up a long minute on the subject.^ 
He maintained that since the Indians must of necessity 
be taught through the medium of a foreign language, 
the vernaculars not being sufficiently developed to serve 
the purpose, English was surely the obvious choice, being 

• Cambridge History of India, p. 108-9. 

2 Indian Public Consultation (I P C.), 17 March, 1835, No. 10 Minutes by 
^rinsep, Bird, Colvin and Shakespear; ibid.. Notes 7 and 14. Sutherland to Prinsep, 
4anuar^' 183S. 

3 Ibid., No. 15. 
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not merely the language of the ruling race but the richest 
of all the languages of the West; oriental languages, 
deserved no consideration as “ a single shelf of a good 
European library was worth tha* whole native literature 
of India and Arabia.” He was «)ware, like his opponents, 
of the impossibility of educating the masses through 
English but he wanted to create” a class of persons Indian 
in blood and colour, but English in tests, in opinions, 
in morals and intellect.” He therefore recommended 
that the printing of oriental works should be stopped, 
all oriental colleges save those of Delhi and Banares 
closed and all stipends discontinued. H. T. Prinsep wrote 
a counter minute in defence of the existing system 
of encouragement offered to oriental learning and 
recommended the engrafting of English upon oriental 
education. He was not against encouraging a dis¬ 
position to learn English but he maintained that this 
disposition had not shown itself “extensively” amongst 
the Muslims and that the study of English was still 
confined to Hindus of Culcutta, “the Sirkars and their 
connexions and the descendants and relatives of Sirkars of 
former days”; the Muslims of India on the other hand 
could not be expected to give preference to its study over 
their national literature. There was much truth in this 
assertion that the Muslims were not as intensely and 
widely interested in the study of English as the Hindus 
were, but there w'as also much sense and justice in 
Macaulay’s reply, “ There is no good English school for 
the Mussulmans; and one of our first duties is to establish 
one.”2 Lt.-Colonel Morrison, a member of the Supreme 
Council, put political aspect of the question to the fore¬ 
front when he said that if the Government “trampled 
upon the sacred learning” of the Hindus and the Muslims 

1 Sharp, op. cit., pp. 118-21; Prinsep’s Minute. 15 February, 1835, with marginal 
notes by Macaulay. 

2 Ibid., p. 125, Marginal Notes by Macaulay. 
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the effect would be to create a common cause of detesta¬ 
tion for “two great classes of our subjects in whose 
irreconcilable divisions our own safety has hitherto 
consisted.”’ He would agree to offer every facility to 
the study of English “ consistently with the degree of 
patronage, essentially due to other languages.” 

The cause of the orientalists did not find favour with 
Bentinck and a resolution was passed embodying all the 
important suggestions of Macaulay. 

This Resolution of 7 March, 1835, declared that the 
great object of the Government “ought to be the promo¬ 
tion of European literature and science” and “that all 
funds appropriated for the purpose of education would 
be best employed on English education alone.” The 
institutions of native learning, however, were not to be 
abolished so long as people were inclined to use them. 
The existing professors and students would continue to 
receive their stipends but no stipend was to be awarded 
to new entrants and the appointment of a successor to 
any vacancy in an Oriental Chair should depend upon 
the number and state of the class. The printing of oriental 
works was to be stopped and all funds which these reforms 
would release were to be henceforward employed “in 
imparting to the native population a knowledge of English 
literature and sciences through the medium of “ English 
language.”^ The resolutions thus laid down for the 
first time a fairly definite policy to be followed. 

The immediate reaction of the Court to so clear-cut a 
policy was decidedly hostile. Themeasure Was condemned 
and any further change of policy without previous 
reference home was prohibited.’ It seems that it was 
intended to follow up the comments with another 

1 I.P.C., 7 March, 1835, No. 17. 

2 Ibid., No. 19; Sharp, op. cit., pp. 130-31. 

3 India Public Letter (29), 30 September, 1835; Legislative Despatch to India, 
14 April, 1836. 
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Despatch ordering the restoration of the old system but 
Auckland, Bentinck’s successor, prevented the Court 
from reversing the decision of his predecessor as that 
would again “revive the differ^fnce upon which so much 
heat prevailed.’’! The contenlplated Despatch was not 
sent and the next communication of the Court was received 
in 1841 and that without being in favour of one or the 
other view on the subject. 

But in spite of Bentinck’s very definite declaration and 
Macaulay’s prompt action only in Bengal was English 
preferred to oriental or vernacular languages. Again it 
was the Hindus of Calcutta who accepted it eagerly. The 
Directors, as has already been observed, hesitated to 
make English the medium of instruction; and had not 
the desire to learn English spread rapidly in Bengal, the 
history of education in subsequent years might have taken 
a somewhat different course. 

Meanwhile Adam’s reports on indigenous education 
in Bengal had come before the Government and afforded 
food for much reflection. The Reports pointed out that 
the existing indigenous institutions were in a miserable 
condition, that there were no vernacular text books, that 
there existed the possibility of improving these schools 
through State aid and that, though Western knowledge 
was much needed, English should nowhere be made the 
medium of instruction as that had produced a class 
“who stood apart from both their fellow countrymen 
and the British.” Adam ascribed the evils of society to 
the ignorance of the masses and recommended the ins¬ 
truction of the people in general through the indigenous 
institutions under patronage of the Government. Auckland 
was impressed by Adam’s arguments but thought that the 
execution of the proposed scheme would involve delay 

1 Home Miscellaneous, 723, Revenue, Judicial, Legislative Committee, Miscel¬ 
laneous Paper 9; Additional Manuscript (British Museum), 36473, pp. 62-9. 
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and considerable expenditure; he would, while improving 
the vernaculars and providing larger number of verna¬ 
cular text books, prefer the filtration theory of education 
in the existing circumstances. 

The controversy over the medium of instruction 
lingered on for some years more and the members of the 
Committee in the implementation of the resolution of 
1835 disagreed in some matters, specially those connected 
with the appropriation of Madrasah funds for institutions 
elsewhere.* Auckland, hitherto silent on educational 
matters, now settled the controversy by writing a minute 
on 24 November, 1839; it was essentially a compromise. 
After giving a decided preference to the use of the funds 
of oriental institutions for their perfection, he would 
assign any surplus “to the creation and support of English 
classes” in these institutions. He declared himself against 
the stipendiary system and suggested the substitution of 
scholarships and the printing of translations of oriental 
works within the limits of the funds. He expressed a 
desire to have an efficient scheme for imparting English 
education to the Muslims at the Madrasah and as tor the 
dissemination of European knowledge, translation, he 
thought, would prove a slow process and English therefore 
would be the best medium; in the distribution of pecuni¬ 
ary awards the students of oriental andEnglishinstitutions 
would have equal encouragement. He stressed the need 
for the eventual establishment of zillah schools to be 
connected with central colleges through scholarships. 
Finally, he laid stress on the filtration theory and directed 
the Committee to prefer “ rendering the highest instruction 
efficient in certain number of central colleges rather 
than employing their funds in the extension of the plan 
of founding ordinary zillah schools.” The establishment 
of such colleges should be gradual and according to 

«I.P.G.. 27 Tebruary, 1839, Nos. 59-64; ibid., 31 July, Nos. 18-24. 
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circumstances and these would, by adjustment of the 
courses of studies, supply the need for “ inferior school 
masters ” for lower schools.* 

The minute was an advance upon Bentinck’s unfor¬ 
tunate Resolution, which had been based on a denial of 
the natural aptitude and desire of the people and had 
completely ignored the ever-present fact of poverty. 
Auckland had learnt by experience and so fashioned a 
workable compromise. Though biased in favour of 
English which he suggested as the medium even for lower 
schools, he did not ignore oriental education and urged 
the improvement of vernaculars. The policy of the 
Company followed till 1854 the lines chalked out by him. 
The Committee drew up a scheme on the basis of his 
suggestions and received from the Government an 
additional grant of Rs. 150,000 in 1840 to carry it into 
execution. 2 

In 1842, the General Committee was replaced by a 
Coimcil of Education for reference and advice upon 
important educational questions with powers of super¬ 
vision only over Presidency institutions. In April of 
that year a special Secretary was appointed-to the Council 
and the institutions of the Upper Provinces were trans¬ 
ferred to the Government of Agra.^ The Control of 
institutions was thus now given to a responsible body 
and the Government began henceforward to take more 
interest in education and exercise a wholesome control 
over the Councils activities. 

In October, 1844, Lord Hardinge’s Government 
announced that candidates with a knowledge of English 
would be preferred for Government employment.^ This 
declaration gave a marked impetus to the progress of 

* Sharp, op. eit., pp. 147-70. 

2 I.P.C., 16 December, 1840, Nos. 24-9. 

3 Pub. Letter from India, 15 February, 1842. 

* Resolution of the Oovenunent of India, 10 October, 1844. 
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Western education and anglo-vernacular schools were 
opened in outlying districts of Bengal. But the indige¬ 
nous schools recommended for patronage by Adam were 
not cared for and were allowed to decay. In 1844 some 
vernacular village schools were, however, started under 
Government patronage which, for various reasons, 
ended in failure. Again on account of the reluctance 
of the Government to infringe in any way upon social 
customs and traditional ideas regarding the seclusion of 
women, the cause of female education did not find 
favour with the administrators for some years to come. 
A school for girls in Calcutta was, however, opened in 
1849 by Bethune and was maintained by him till* his death. 
Dalhousie encouraged the idea but the Directors threw 
cold water on his proposition. 

But while English ^ucation was making accelerated 
progress among the Hindus of Bengal it progressed very 
slowly in inland provinces.^ From 1843 to 1853, the 
efforts of James Thomason, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-West Provinces, were directed to the encourage¬ 
ment and improvement of rural education, as he was 
convinced that the colleges and schools run by the 
Council of Education were neither popular nor suited 
to the requirements of the people.^ The enquiries which 
he had instituted revealed that the people were extremely 
ignorant, the existing means of education defective, 
and that less than five per cent of the boys of school¬ 
going age received any instruction at all. He set out in 
a spirit of warm and energetic benevolence and decided, 
in order to rouse the people to a sense of the value of 
sound elementary education, to associate education with 
the revenue system of the country. Thus was introduced 

1 Calcutta Review, XXI, p. 5i3. 

2 Cambridge History of India, VI, 116. 

2 Howell, op. cit.^ p. 47. 
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the so-called (circle) school system: “villages 

were grouped in circles of five, the land-holders of each 
group undertaking to pay for a school by a voluntary 
cess of 1 per cent, on the land revenue.” Introduced 
in eight districts in 1852-53, the system was extended 
to other districts coming under land revenue settlement 
subsequently. It ultimately involved the levy of a cess of 
1 per c&ni. on the rent deducted before the revenue was 
calculated, so that the payment was shared by the 
Government and the land-holder.' In Bombay, the filtra¬ 
tion theory was ig^iored and although English education 
was encouraged, the emphasis seemed to have been 
consciously laid on education through the verna cular.^ 
In the Presidency of Madras, the missionaries were 
active in the field of education. In 1839, Elphistone, 
the Governor, proposed the establishment of a university 
“open to students who possessed some knowledge of 
English.” Thus was opened an institution which in 1852 
came to be named as Madras University High School, 
the only directly State controlled institution in the 
Presidency. The want of Government efforts in Madras 
was adequately compensated by mission schools which 
in number exceeded the mission schools in all other 
presidencies put together.^ 

In 1853, the expenditure on education amounted 
to £10,000 and the state of public finances, in the words 
of Lord Dalhousie, “ clogged the action of the Govern¬ 
ment.” The number of Government institutions in 
Bengal teaching English was 30 ; the vernacular schools 
were 33 as against Bombay’s 233. The Medical College 
in Calcutta and the Thomason Engineering College at 
Rurki were the two most successful institutions of the 

• Cambridge History of India, VI, pp. 116-17. 

3 Richey, J. A., Selections from Educational Records, II, p. 18. 

3 Cambridge History of India, VI, p. 117. 
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whole lot. But the system of education hitherto pursued 
by the British in India was more suited to the needs 
and inclination of the Hindus than of the Muslims. 

The Company's Charter was due to expire in 1854 and 
Parliament appointed two Committees lo enquire into 
the state of the Company's affairs in India. Their 
reports showed the need for the Home Government to 
regulate, co-ordinate and systematise the educational 
activities of the Government of India and to lay down a 
general policy for the future. The result was the Des¬ 
patch of 19 July, 1854. Briefly the Despatch called 
upon the Indian Government to institute separate 
departments of education in each province ; to establish 
universities in the Presidency towns; to set up normal 
schools for the training of teachers for all classes of 
schools; to increase, as circumstances should demand, the 
number of Government seminaries; lo establish new 
middle schools; to pay greater attention to vernacular 
schools and to introduce a system of grant-in-aid. 
The attention of the Government was drawn to the fact 
that the education of the masses was possible only 
through the vernaculars and the need to utilise them 
was emphasized. English was to serve as the medium 
in the higher and the vernaculars in the lower branches 
of study. The Government was asked to draw up a 
comprehensive scheme of scholarships which would 
link the institutions from primary schools to the colleges 
through a uniform and comprehensive system. 

It is the extension of educational facilities to the 
people by the grant-in-aid system that marks the Des¬ 
patch of 1854 as of significant importance. Since the 
Government alone could not educate the masses, it was 
essential “ to combine with the agency of the Government 
the aid which may be derived from the exertions and 
liberality of the educated, and wealthy natives of India 
and of other benevolent persons.” In granting aid to 
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independent schools the Government was to ensure that 
the institutions imparted a good secular education 
under proper management, that it levied fees, however 
small, upon its scholars and that it agreed to submit 
itself to the inspection and control of Government 
inspectors. Grants were to be open to all schools of 
all classes—indigenous, vernacular, anglo-vernacular and 
English—on those conditions. Where schools already 
existed Government institutions were not to be set up, 
but new Government schools might be opened at places 
“where there is little or no prospect of adequate local 
efforts being made for the purpose, but where, nevertheless 
they are urgently required.”' 

Following these instructions, Education Departments 
were set up in all provinces to advise the provincial 
Governments on educational matters, directly to conduct 
Government institutions to administer the funds allotted 
by the Provincial and Central Governments, to supervise 
and inspect state-aided private institutions, to publish 
annual reports on the progress of education, and gradually 
to take necessary steps to improve and expand education.^ 
In 1857, universities were established in Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras. 

These universities were affiliating and examining 
bodies, their affairs being managed by a senate composed 
of a Chancellor, a Vice-Chancellor and Fellows, most of 
whom were Government servants. Then there were 
syndicates and faculties under the senates with some 
executive authority. The universities did not do teaching 
work but conducted examinations for students taught 
in affiliated colleges in higher branches of education 

1 Richey, op. cil., pp 364-93. 

2 In 1871, the control of these departments was made over to Provincial Govern¬ 
ments with fixed financial assignments from Central revenue; the Central 
Government, however, kept in touch with their proceedings und made addi¬ 
tional grants from time to time 
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approved by them and awarded “academic degrees as 
evidence of attainments and marks of honour propor¬ 
tioned thereto.” These universities had their separate 
territorial jurisdiction—Calcutta was responsible for 
higher education in Northern India, the Central Provinces 
and British Burma; Bombay and Madras in the two 
Presidencies and the native States of Western and South¬ 
ern India. The affiliated colleges were widely scattered 
over the country and they were under various types of 
management—Government, missionary and private, the 
last being most conimon in Bengal. These colleges, 
throughout our period, were mostly “arts” colleges, 
giving literary education to students interested in Govern¬ 
ment service, the bar or the teaching profession. There 
were, however, two colleges of Engineering at Rurki and 
Sibpur, set up in 1847 and 1856, respectively, while others 
were in contemplation. Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
had also Medical Colleges, but there was little provision 
for scientific or technical education. The increase in 
number of colleges between the years 1856 and 1866 
was indeed rapid, and so was that of the students resorting 
to them for higher education.* 

The schools functioning imder the system were 
‘recognised’ by the Government and inspected by its 
officers. The students for the Matriculation examination 
were taught at high schools usually having come up 
through preparatory middle English Schools. There 
were vernacular middle schools also; these did not 
lead up to the University, but prepared the pupils for 
vernacular, clerical or teaching posts. At the bottom 
were primary schools. Outside this elaborately organised 
system there were numerous indigenous institutions 
which did not seek Government help and followed 
their own courses. 

The system worked well for some time in Bengal 


• Cambridge History of India, VI, pp- 339-40. 
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where English education progressed quite rapidly; the 
education of the masses failed, however, to make any 
appreciable advance. In the North-Western Provinces 
while arrangements for the education of the higher and 
middle classes were meagre and the progress consequently 
slow, Thomason’s system of rural education through 
village schools was working satisfactorily. In Madras 
the progress of English education was fair but in Bombay 
it was rather slow. The progress of the Muslims in 
education, especially in Bengal was generally unsatis¬ 
factory.' 

By 1870 the value of English education had come to be 
recognised by some prominent Muslims of the North- 
Western Provinces and they, under the inspiring and 
vigorous leadership of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, opened a 
high school at Aligarh in 1875, which ultimately developed 
into the Muslim University.^ 

Much interest had also been taken by the Government 
during these years in the education of the children of the 
princes and chieftains of India. Lord Mayo in co-opera¬ 
tion with some leading chiefs initiated the establishment 
of Mayo College at Ajmer and very soon special classes 
were opened in some colleges for the education of 
children of the princely and titled classes of India. 

Another important college that deserves special notice 
at this stage is the Oriental College at Lahore established 
in 1870 by the Government and subsequently transferred 
to the Panjab University. 

In 1882, the Government of Lord Ripon appointed a 
Commission, with Sir W. W. Hunter as President, to 
enquire into “ the manner in which effect had been given 
to the principles of the despatch of 1854 and of suggesting 
such measures as might seem desirable” to extend the 

1 Calcutta Review, XLV, p. 441. 

2 Vide Chapter, XIX. 
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operation of the policy laid down therein, the principal 
object being to enquire into the existing state of 
elementary education and to ascertain the means of its 
improvement and extension.’ The Universities were 
not the subject of investigation though activities of ttie 
colleges were reviewed. The Commission’s chief conclu¬ 
sions were that higher and secondary education was 
popular and successful among the middle classes, especial¬ 
ly in Bengal, but that primary education was in need 
of the encouragement and active support of the Govern¬ 
ment. The State or Local Self-government Boards 
might, irrespective ot private co-operation, assume lull 
responsibility for the provision of primary education; 
institutions lor secondary education, they thought, should 
ordinarily be provided by the State only when local or 
private co-operation was forthcoming. 

The results of the grants-in-aid, the Commission held, 
were satisfactory, specially in Bengal, where for one 
Government high school there were three private ones 
and where only a very few English middle schools were 
run by Government. With a view to de-officialising 
higher education and making it self-subsistent, it re¬ 
commended that all secondary schools should be made 
over to private management whenever and wherever 
possible, without, however, lowering the standard of 
instruction, and that aided schools and colleges should 
be allowed to charge fees lower than those levied in 
Government institutions of the same standard. But 
while recommending a withdrawal of Government from 
direct supervision of these institutions, the Commission 
emphasized the need for indirect but effective control. 
The importance of both physical and mental education 
was stressed and emphasis was laid upon the development 

'Resolution, Government of India, Home Department (Edn.), 3 February, 
1882, Report of the IndiafT Education Commission, 1883, App. A. 
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of the sense of right and wrong in the minds of scholars. 
But the Commission’s suggestions for the preparation 
of moral text books and the institution of courses on the 
duties of a man and a citizen were criticised by Local 
Governments and rejected ultimately by the Government 
of India.* Most of the other recommendations of the 
Commission were, however, accepted by the Government. 

The problem of the education of the Indian Muslims, 
to which the attention of the Government was also drawn 
by the Commission deserves consideration here. The 
special obstacles which beset the education of the com¬ 
munity had for some time been the theme of frequent 
deliberation by the Government. In 1871 the Government 
of Lord Mayo issued a resolution upbn the state of 
Muslim education, ascribing the backwardness of the 
community to the inability or unwillingness of its mem¬ 
bers to take advantage of the State system of education. 
The resolution, with a view to removing disabilities, 
where possible, directed “ that further and more syste¬ 
matic encouragement and recognition should be given 
to the classical and vernacular languages ” of the Muslims 
in Government institutions; that in English schools 
of predominantly Muslim districts the appointment of 
Muslim teachers of English should be encouraged; that 
financial assistance for opening schools of their own 
should be given to Muslim private enterprise; and that 
the creation of a vernacular literature of the Muslims 
should receive every encouragement. The subject was 
commended to the notice of the Local Governments and 
the three Universities.^ 

It appeared from the reports of the Local Governments 
that wherever the vernacular of the country was Urdu, 
or where the Muslims used the common dialect of the 

' Croft, A., Review oj Education in India in 1886, pp. 330-32, 

2 Resolution No. 300 of 7 August, 1871; see Report of the Indian Education 
Commission, 1883, p. 484. 
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locality, they occupied Iheir proper posilion in the 
primary and secondary schools run or aided by the 
State, but where they spoke a language differcnl from 
the majority of the population, no arrangements had 
been made to meet the situation. These obstacles grew 
greater as the higher standards of education were reached; 
consequently it was in the high schools, colleges and the 
universities that the backwardness of the Muslims 
was most conspicuous. The reports on the whole agreed 
that the existing system had not sufficiently attracted 
them. Under the directions of Northbrook’s Govern¬ 
ment in 1873, special endeavours were, therefore, made 
by Provincial Governments to remove the obstacles 
as far as possible and to encouiagc the Muslims to 
acquire modem education.' 

These cffoits produced satisfactory lesults. in 1871-72 
the number of Muslim students in Bombay was 15,577 or 
about 8.7 per cent, of the total number under instruc¬ 
tion; in 1881-82 Ihenuinbcr rose to 41,548 or 11.7 per cent, 
of the total. In Madras as against 5,531 Muslims at 
schools in 1870-71, there were 22,075 or 6.7 per ceiit. of 
the total under instruction in 1880-81. In Bengal the 
income of the Mohsin Trust mcaiii for the Muslims was 
hitherto spent on the education of all communities; it 
was now devoted to the education of the Muslims. Three 
madrasahs were established at Dacca, Rajshahi and 
Chittagong with the aim, in due course, of introduc¬ 
ing in them the full course of the Calcutta Madrasah 
and to open English classes wherever necessary. A 
portion of the income of the endowment was spent 
on scholarships for Muslim students for payment of two- 
thirds of their fees in Government institutions outside 
Calcutta and also for the payment of Maulawis in these 
institutions. The privilege of studying at one-third of the 

* Croft, op. at., pp. 311-12, Nurullah, op. at., pp. 405-0S. 
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fees was soon extended to Muslim students in Calcutta 
institutions too. As a result the number of Muslim 
pupils rose from 28,148 in 1871 to 261,887 in 1882—arise 
in the proportion of Muslims to total students from 

14.1 to 23.8 per cent. In tlie Pan jab no special measures 
wore adopted; therefore, the percenUigc of Muslim 
students rose from 34.9 in 1871-72 to only 38.2 in 1881-82.' 

Taking British India as a whole the position of the 
Muslims thus seemed to have somewhat improved in 1882. 
The percentage of Muslim students to the total student 
population in that year stood at 17.8, the Muslims forming 

19.1 per cent, of the whole population. But these 
statistics are no guide to a correct assessment of the 
position of the Muslims in education. In the higher 
branches of education the percentage of Muslims was 
very low; it was high only at the primary, stage and 
there again the majority of the pupils, because of their 
bias towards religious instruction, attended private 
institutions. Moreover, the Muslims had traditions of 
higher education during the Muslim regime, which they 
wore now losing. F.ven their concentration in urban 
areas does not seem to have helped them. 

In 1885-86 as well it was only in primary schools that 
the percentage of Muslim pupils (21.1) exceeded the 
proportion of the Muslim population. In higher grades 
the percentage declined, being 13.5, 5.1, and 4.1, respective¬ 
ly in secondary schools and professional and arts colleges. 
Yet compared to the figures of 1881-82 a striking advance 
is recorded. The number of Muslims in arts colleges 
increased from 197 to 330; in colleges for law, medicine 
and engineering from 73 to 132; in secondary schools 
the increase was from 20,000 to 55,000.^ 

• Mahmood, (>/>. <77., pp. 156-65; Report of ihe Indian Education Comnnssion, 
1883, paras. 559-70. 

2 Croft, op. cif., p. 313. 
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The situation was reviewed by the Education Commis¬ 
sion of 1883. The Commission was of opinion that the 
most powerful factors for their backwardness were to be 
found “ in the pride of race, a memory of be-gohe super¬ 
iority, religious fears, and not unnatural attachment to 
the learning of Islam.”' They recommended various 
measures for encouragement of Muslim education; these 
inter alia included the recognition of Urdu as the principal 
medium of instruction up to the middle standard, the 
institution of scholarships and liberal grands-in-aid to 
Muslim institutions, the training of Muslim teachers and 
the appointment of Muslims in the inspectorate personnel. 
A significant recommendation was that the funds of 
Muslim endowments under Government management 
should now be earmarked for Muslim education only. 

The proposals of the Commission were discussed in a 
Resolution of the Government of India in July 1885 and 
most of their recommendations encouraging Muslim 
education were accepted.^ The Government, however, 
warned the Muslims that they should take to English 
education. 

In 1886, a Public Services Commission was set up 
which divided the Education Department into three 
branches—imperial, provincial and subordinate. The 
process of devolution of control over educational institu¬ 
tions to local boards and school committees continued. 
The result was that municipalities and district boards 
with slender resources were found reluctant to spend 
sufficient money on elementary education and thus the 
emphasis was transferred to higher education. 

Two universities—one in the Panjab and the other in 
Allahabad—were founded in 1884 and 1887, respectively;, 
and both, like their predecessors, were examining bodies. 

1 Report of the Indian Education Commission, 1883, para, 556. 

2 Croft, op. cit.^ pp. 317-18. 
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While the number of pupils at all stages of instruction 
registered an appreciable increase the standard of educa¬ 
tion everywhere deteriorated. English education had 
come to be looked upon by/Indians as a passport to 
clerical and professional employment and this considera¬ 
tion worked to speed up its progress in an unprecedented 
manner; the progress of primary education among the 
masses, however, as a result of this development, was not 
satisfactory. 

During the corresponding period (1886-1901) the 
education of the Muslim community did not make satis¬ 
factory progress. In 1901-2, the number of Muslim 
students under instruction in public and private institu¬ 
tions of all classes was 978,000 or 21.6 per cent, of the total 
student population. This was slightly below the per¬ 
centage of the Muslim in the total population (22.6), 
though previously from 1886 to 1897 it was not so. Even 
these figures are misleading, because they include the 
students at private institutions as well. In institutions 
recognised by Government the percentage of Musfim 
pupils was only 18.8. Whereas the percentage of Muslim 
pupils in public primary schools was 19.7, in the secondary 
schools it was 14.4, in the arts colleges 7.3 and in profes¬ 
sional colleges only 6.4. This deterioration, as we ascend 
the scale, is noticed to have been common to all provinces 
except the United Provinces and the Central Provinces. 
In the former the Muslims had a markeo superiority both 
in secondary and college education and in the latter, the 
proportion of Muslims in secondary schools was four 
times as great as that of the general population. In 
oriental studies Muslims were more numerous than the 
Hindus, constituting about 37 per cent, of the total 
students of that category.* 

The slight improvement which was taking place in 


• Quinquennial Review of the Progress of Education, 1897-1902, pp. 370'71. 
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Muslim education in the years following 1886 and the 
considerably improved position of the community notice¬ 
able after 1905 were doubtless due in some degree to the 
work of the Muslim Educational Conference and public 
spirited leaders like Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk.' 

Hitherto the main objective of the Government with 
regard to education had been expansion rather than 
improvement. In 1902, Lord Curzon proposed restrictive 
measures; this brought him into a sharp conflict with 
Indian public opinion, which was now demanding compul¬ 
sory primary education and “ the widest possible expan¬ 
sion on a voluntary basis ” of secondary and collegiate 
education. 

Curzon called a conference of education officers at 
Simla in September, 1901, with his characteristic 
thoroughness reviewed the whole field of education.^ 
While admitting that the successes of the British in 
imparting English education to India had been greater 
than their mistakes and blunders, he deprecated the “too 
slavish an imitation of English models.” He thought the 
existing system of exanfiination had been pushed to an 
unhealthy excess and that cramming had been elevated 
to the level of a high art and that teachers cared more for 
results than for actual education of the taught. The 
colleges were mere collections of lecture rooms and 
laboratories, flung far and wide over provinces, bound to 
each other by no tie of common feeling and affiliated 
to examining bodies called the universities for which these 
institutions had no filial reverence. There was the need 
for a greater unity of these institutions and an inspiration 
to pursue the noble ideals of higher education; provision 
of college hostels in adequate number under systematic 
inspection was an indispensable necessity. Syndicates 
and Senates should be modelled into business like bodies 

• Quinquennial R view of the Progress of Education, 1902-1907. 

2 See Curzon's Speech.’IRaleigh, Lord Curzon in India, pp. 313-39. 
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with a strong element of experts and the academic standard 

of the universities raised thereby. With the demand for 

English education increasing nothing had been done, to 

co-ordinate this education with technical or commercial 

* 

instruction in advanced stages/ to suit practical needs. 
Primary education had received little or no attention since 
Macaulay’s time and the vernaculars had been neglected. 
Technical education, he thought, could be imparted on 
more business like principles than hitherto. Female 
education had made no progress, only per cent, of 
girls of school-going age being under instruction. He 
laid stress on moral teaching through books and more 
through competent teachers of character and ability and 
thought religious instruction should be imparted in 
State-aided private institutions of the Hindus, Christians 
and Muslims. He saw no unity of plan of aim in the 
various provincial systems of instruction. The Provincial 
Government had become “ a sort of heptarchy in the land ” 
and he stressed the need for a common aim and a common 
principle to inspire and direct these agencies. The 
Central Government too required expert advice to prevent 
it from “ drifting about like a deserted hulk in chopping 
seas.”* Thus determined that “ it was out of this furrow 
that India education must at all costs be lifted before it 
had been finally dragged down and choked in the mire,” 
Curzon set about his task.^ His speech was soon followed 
by action. 

It was declared by the Central Government that 
education was to be the leading charge on the public 
funds and a series of unprecedentedly liberal grants to 
Local Governments followed.’ A Director-General of 

1 Raleigh, op. dt., pp, 313-39. 

2 Ronaldshay, The Life of Lord Curzon, II, p. 188. 

3 Primary education was declared to be the leading charge on Provincial 
revenues and in order to supply the lequisite impetus provision for a permanent 
annual grant of 35 lakhs was made for this purpose by the Government of 
India. 
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Education, was appointed and the State, in short, from 
now on, assumed the direct control of education of the 
Indian people. The Government appointed a University 
Commission in 1902, and in 1904, against bitter Indian 
opposition, it passed the University Act embodying the 
suggestions of Curzon. The Syndicates and Senates 
were re-organized; the teaching of undergraduates was 
mainly left to the colleges and that of the post-graduates 
to the universities; the conditions lor affiliation of colleges 
were tightened and their affiliation or disaffiliation was 
finally to rest upon the Government; the Senates were to 
prescribe courses of studies and text-books and to 
maintain standards of examinations; the regulations for 
the recognition of schools were to be proposed by the 
Senates and approved by the Government; the Govern¬ 
ment would appoint the Vice-Chancellors and the appoint¬ 
ment of the teaching staff of the universities would also 
require their approval, indeed the policies and activities 
of the universities in many details were to be subjected 
to Government supervision. The Commission had advised 
that the universities should give recognition only to those 
schools recommended by the Department of Public 
Instruction but this part of their recommendations was 
accepted in all provinces except in Bengal where it was 
rejected after Curzon’s departure. 

A good deal of the criticism levelled by Curzon at the 
existing state of education was justified; yet the reforms 
betray an anxiety to impose much greater Government 
control over education. This was a legitimate cause 
of resentment, because the motives of the Government 
were not entirely academic. The reorganization of the 
university bodies was carried out in a manner that the 
bureaucratic element increased and its influence became 
predominant. 

Hitherto the State had adopted a policy of minimum 
activity; it had limited itself to the establishment of a 
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few model institutions and assisting private institutions 
with grants-in-aid. Now the Government enlarged the 
field of its direct responsibility. This change in policy 
may have been due to several factors. The Balfour Act 
of 1902 had, in England, resulted in a more systematic 
control of private enterprise in elementary education. 
The efforts of the British Government at home to improve 
the quality of education at this time may well have 
influenced the actions of the Indian Government in its 
attempt at a more rigid control of private enterprise. 
The discontent among educated Indians, and the rapid 
growth of an extremist element in Indian politics may also 
have opened the eyes of the Indian administrators to the 
growing political danger inherent in the existing system 
of half-hearted control of education institutions. 

But Curzon’^ educational reforms had come too late, 
for Indian public opinion, on political grounds, resisted 
any attempt at state control of education which did not 
take the Indians into confidence. This official attempt to 
control private enterprise on the ground of efficiency was 
interpreted by many prominent nationalists aiming at 
perpetuating the narrow and bigoted rule of so-called 
experts.* This tussle between the Government and the 
Indian leaders lost its political character only in 1921 
when the control of the Education Departments in the 
provinces was transferred to Indian Ministers. 

The changes brought about by Curzon’s reforms, when 
closely analysed, would appear small and out of propor¬ 
tion to the exertions made by him or to the violence of the 
opposition with which they had been assailed by the 
nationalists. While important improvements in matters 
of detail were effected, the system of higher education 
in its broad outline remained’ much the same. The 
tendencies which his reforms specially aimed to check, 


1 speech by G.K. Ookhale on 21 March, 1904, in the final stage of the Bill. 
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continued; the rush of students to the literary courses 
which the Indian universities provided was not halted but 
rather stimulated. By 1917, the number of candidates 
for the matriculation examination of the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity alone had reached the figure of sixteen thousand. 
As the Sadler Commission later observed, in spite of the 
reforms of 1904 “ an effective synthesis between college 
and university was still undiscovered . . .” that “ the 
foundation of a sound university organisation had 
not yet been laid,” and “ the problems of high school 
training and organisation were unresolved.”* 


1 Report of the Calcutta University Conunission, 1917-19, I, Chap. Ill, 
paras. 93-4. 



CHAPTER X 


THE CAUSES OF THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 

The failure of the Jihad Movement led by Sayyid 
Ahmad Shahid resulted in great frustration among the 
Muslims. The tragedy of Balakot blasted all hopes of 
winning for the Muslims a really independent state 
which could act as a nucleus for building up Muslim 
strength. The reformist activities connected with the 
movement were carried on by some of the survivors 
and their adherents, but it was recognized that they could 
not achieve the results for which the Jihad Movement 
was organized. It could not be expected that the 
Muslims would easily reconcile themselves to defeat. 
A people which still cherished the memory of having 
so successfully sustained a brilliant and benevolent 
empire found it hard to believe that there was no avenue 
left of reviving it. The symbol of their past glory still 
maintained an impoverished and impotent court in 
the marble palaces of Shahjahanabad; his condition 
engendered pity for him and wrath against the British, 
ihere were men of spirit who had not lost all hope, 
but they were either desperate or ignorant of the odds 
against which they would have to contend.* Their 
hopes and sentiments were, however, shared by the mass 
of the Muslim people, whose faith was their fortification. 
The average Muslim never lost the hope that he might 
again witness the rule of his own people. The Muslim 
masses have been surprisingly empire-conscious in the 

* Vide the description of the activities of the leaders of the Jihad Movement, 
Hunter,W. W., Indian Musalmans, pp. 22-23; also Kaye and Malleson History o 
the Indian Mutiny^ IV, 379. 
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subcontinent. When the war was over, the British 
instinctively blamed the Muslims, thinking that they 
were responsible, being implacable enemies of foreign 
rule; the part played by the Hindus was considered to 
have been merely “ a temporary aberration.”’ 

It is true that the Muslims were not entirely respon¬ 
sible for organizing the great Mutiny of the sepoys, nor 
were they the sole spreaders of discontent against British 
rule; but the rising was in greater accord with their 
sentiments, and they threw themselves into it with great 
enthusiasm.^ Later historians are surprised by the fact 
that British vengeance was so vehemently directed against 
the Muslims. When they look at the events, they find 
little reason to justify the opinion so widely held by the 
British during and immediately after the rising that the 
Muslims were mainly to blame for the insurrection.^ 
The British reaction was, however, instinctive. They 
had always looked upon the Muslims with suspicion. 
The legacy of the Crusades has still not been buried; 
there is in the Western mind a bias against Islam whicn 
is born of centuries of gross misrepresentation. In those 
days when religious animosity was much deeper, the 
hatred of Islam and of the Muslims was much stronger 
and expressed itself in the policies of the State. It must, 
however, be realised that the Muslim sentiment against 
the British was strong. Partly it was the reaction against 
British hostility itself; but it was also based upon political 
consciousness and a natural resentment against a race 
which had depiived them of but all the blessings of 
political power.** The British could not but have sensed 
this in many a subtle way. The treatment meted out 

1 Thompson and Garratt, Rise and Fulfilment of British Rule in India (London, 
1934), p. 443 ; also Cambridge History of British Empire, V, 169. 

2 Ball, Charles, The History of the Indian Mutiny, II, 92-97; Cambridge History 
ff the British Empire, V, 169. 

3 Thompson and Garratt, op. cit., p. 443. 

♦ Savarkar, V.D., Indian War of Independence, 1857 (London, 1909), 
fP. Sl-52. 
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by thc/fti to the Muslims, so that even the burden of 
political subjection was unevenly distributed between 
the Muslims and the Hindus, must have made the British 
conscious of a burning feeling of discontent among the 
Muslims. Whatever might be the part played by the 
Muslims in the ‘rebellion,’ the British, in view of their 
previous policies, had expected the Muslims to play a 
leading role in an insurrection against them. They 
were not far wrong. If the Muslims did not play a 
greater part, it was not because of any affection for the 
British, nor because of cowardice or unwillingness to 
make sacrifices, which is true only of a few calculating 
princes and their pro-British ministers; British policy 
had kept the number of Muslim sepoys purposely lower 
than that of the Hindus, so that the number of Muslims 
bearing arms was smaller and they were also in a minority 
in the areas where the Mutiny prospered. The Muslims 
were judged by the British, not so much by their compa¬ 
rative performance as by their sentiment and effort. 

The political humiliation of the Mu slims would have 
been quite sufficient a cause for them to rebel. As has 
been related elsewhere, no effort was made by the British 
to win their sympathy or to conciliate them; on the 
contrary gross discrimination against them was the 
cornerstone of the administrative policy of the East 
India Company. To add insult to this injury, their 
history was made the target of attack. The British 
exalted the pacific qualities of ‘ the mild Hindu ’ as a foil 
to set off the ‘ fierce fanaticism of the warlike Mahomedan.’ 
This was not an exclusively Indian phenomenon; every¬ 
where from Morocco to the Philippine Islands, wherever 
the Muslims resisted the aggression of the Christiai 
West, they were called either mad or fanatic. Of course 
similar qualities in the aggressor were ‘ a passionate 
devotion to values or ideals.’ In India such propaganda 
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was not only a natural expression of deep seated prejudice 
but also of calculated policy. The Hindu was to be 
frightened to an extent that he would consider British 
rule the only safeguard against ‘ Muslim tyranny, * and 
as such the greatest boon of the gods. One has only to 
read the introduction of Elliot and Dowson’s History of 
India as told by its own Historians to catch a glimpse of 
British motives for misrepresenting Muslim history in 
India; a careful perusal of its pages will further show 
how clever editing, by omitting such passages as could 
possibly have thrown some favourable light upon the 
achievements of the Muslims and concentrating upon 
descriptions of war and occasional lapses, has achieved 
a high standard in suppressio veri,' 

This distortion was not practised by professional 
historians alone. When the ‘ Mutiny ’ developed, the 
first thought in the mind of the British officers in India 

• Elliot, Sir Henry, M.K.C.B., and Dowson, John, M.R.A.S., 7Ae 
of India as told by its own (I ondon, pp. xxii and xxiii, Elliot’s 

original preface, which was pub'i«-hed with the Bibliographical Index to the 
Mohammedan India in 1849. 

He says about his work: “ They will make our native subjects n^ore sensible 
of the immense advantages accruing to them under the mildness and equity of our 
rule. If instruction were sought for from them, we should be spared the rash dec¬ 
larations respecting Muhammadan India, which are frequently made by persons 
not otherwise ignorant. Characters now renowned only for the splendour of their 
achievements, and a succession pf victories, would, when we withdraw the veil of 
flattery and divest them of rhetorical flourishes, be set fort in a truer light, and 
probably te held up to the execration of mankind. We should no longer hear 
bombastic Babus, enjoying under our government the highest degree of personal 
liberty, and many more political privileges than were ever conceded to a conquered 
nation, ran about patriotism, and the degradation of their present position. If 
they would dive into any of the volumes mentioned herein, it would take these 
young Brutuscs and Phocions a very short time to learn, that in the days of that 
dark period for whose return they sigh, even the bare utterance of their ridiculous 
fantasies would have been attended, not with silence and contempt, but with the 
severe discipline of molten lead or empalement." 

Comment is superfluous. It is obvious that many ‘bombastic Babus' were not 
too appreciative of the blessings of British rule, nor fully^ conscious of their duties 
as members of a conquered nation. To add to their folly, they still were full of 
nostalgia for the days of the Muslim rule, of which they must have heard from their 
fathers and grandfathers, who must have witnessed the conditions under Muslim 
rule themselves. Plassey had been fought only nine decades before. 

Also. Kaye and Malle^n, op. cit.. Ill, 361-62, which says, “It is a custom 
among us odisse quern laeseris to take a native ruler's kingdom and that to revile 
the deposed ruler or he would be succeeded. 
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was to play off the Hindus against the Muslims. When 
the spies warned the authorities at Lucknow that a rising 
was likely, Sir Henry Lawrence summoned a darbar 
attended by the sepoys where, in addition to distribut¬ 
ing rewards and robes of honour, he dilated upon the 
inequities of Muslim rule and said that only the British 
could save the Hindus from such injustice. ‘ Similar 
attempts were made by others. Aitchison regretfully 
remarks that these efforts failed.^ A proud people 
resents nothing so much as the distortion of its history. 
It was intolerable that after having destroyed the Muslim 
Empire, the British should heap ignominy upon its 
memory. A fitting answer to British calumnies was 
that when the people did’ rise, they could think only of the 
aged and powerless Bahadur Shah, the decrepit symbol 
of a dead Empire, as the rallying point of their effort. 
They did not, until much later, when the poison of 
propaganda sank deeper into the people, consider the 
Muslim Empire as the embodiment of injustice and 
cruelty. The Hindus fell victims to the propaganda 
only when memories had been dimmed by time and 
history text-books written by British authors had fully 
conditioned the minds. The adopted son of the last 
Peshwa, Nana Sahib, and Rani of Jhansi and other 
Maratha leaders accepted the Emperor as their sover¬ 
eign.^ The Muslims could not but be deeply offended 
at British attempts to defame their past, of which they 
were justly proud. 

The pwple, Hindus and Muslims alike, were exas¬ 
perated at the racial hauteur of the British. Later the 
native population was accustomed to slights, but at 
this time, when pride was still not dead, it was intoler- 

1 Sawkar, op. cit., pp. 198-99. 

2 Aitchison, Sir C. V., Lord Lawrence (London, 1905), p. 81. 

3 Savaikar, op. cit., pp. 193-96; also Asoka Mehta, 1857, The Great RebeUitm, 
Bombay, 1946, p. 40. 
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able.’ It is true that some social relations existed 
between some of the leadint nobility and British officers, 
but the contacts were inadequate and limited. There 
was growing a sense of superiority which did not always 
express itself in a subtle manner. In some ways a certain 
amount of exclusiveness was inevitable, because the social 
customs of the British were so different; yet, this did 
not justify the general attitude of superciliousness which 
was affected by the ruling race. The Muslims, who 
themselves had always been remarkably free from any 
feelings of racial superiority, were sorely offended at 
having been treated as inferiors by the rulers.^ The 
more galling aspect of this attitude of contempt for the 
‘natives ’ which became a term of abuse in course of time, 
because of the manner in which it was used was that 
they were not considered even to be civilized. 

This attitude of the British was reflected in the 
contempt in which Hindu and Muslim cultures were 
alike held. Macaulay, in his notorious minute on the 
introduction of English as the medium of education, 
said as early as 2 February, 1835, that a single English 
book was better than an entire collection of oriental 
books. The sheer arrogance of this remark can be 
judged by the fact that Macaulay was by no means an 
oriental scholar. Even when scholars like Sir Henry 
Elliot acquired Islamic learning it was to defame and 
abuse. This cultural arrogance had to be borne by men 
who were not inferior in education. Sleeman speaks 
of them in the following terms: “Perhaps there are few 
communities in the world among whom education is 

• Khan, Sir Syed Ahmad, Risalali Aihab-i-haghanat-i-Hind, edited by Ui. 
Mahmud Husain, Karachi, 1955, p. 34. Sir Syed bitterly remarks, “ They seem to 
think that there is not a single gentleman in the whole of India; ” Cambridge History 
of the British Empire, V, 170. 

2 Sir Syed. op. cit., p. 34. Even in the ishtihar issued by the Lieutenant' 
Governor of Bengal to soothe the feelings of the people regarding the missionuy 
activities of some persons, the Indians are referred to'as "uncivilized, because of their 
gnorance and lack of knowledge." IMd., p. 52. 
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more generally diffused than among Mohammadans in 
India. He who holds an office worth twenty rupees a 
month commonly gives his son an education equal to 
that of a prime minister.”' At another place he remarks, 
“The best of us Europeans feel our deficiencies in con¬ 
versation with Mohammadans of high rank and educa¬ 
tion, when we are called upon to talk subjects beyond 
the everyday occurrences of life. He is very capable of 
talking upon all subjects of philosophy, literature, science 
and arts, and very much inclined to do so and of under¬ 
standing the nature of improvements that have been 
made in them in modern times.”^ Such people could 
not have borne without indignation the slights offered 
to their knowledge and culture. It should be remem¬ 
bered that the Muslims of the subcontinent had developed 
standards in polite behaviour which would be difficult 
to surpass; even acrimonious correspondence between 
enemies was carried on in the most inoffensive and 
polite language. As' a result, they were inclined to 
exaggerate the meaning of the mildest innuendo or 
insinuation. When they were confronted with down¬ 
right and openly express^ insults, they were exasperated. 
The deep seated inferiority complex was a later pheno¬ 
menon ; they had yet not lost their pride in their past or 
their own culture or sense of values. They associated 
the cultural arrogance of the British with their own 
political subjection. 

This political humiliation was to be complete. The 
masses were still under the opiate of the impression that 
their Emperor was the sovereign.® It should be re¬ 
membered that ’the myth of the East India Company 
ruling under the authority of the Mughul 'Emperor had 
been assiduously cultivated in the beginning; it had 

t Sleeman, Sir William H., Rambles and RecoUeetions, p. 523. 

2 Ibid., p. 339. 

2 Sir S^, op. cit., p. 6. 
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been only gradually permitted to grow weaker as the 
British power increased, until it was no longer considered 
necessary to keep up the pretence. Bahadur Shah had 
been permitted to maintain a shabby court but now he 
was informed that, after his death, his successor would 
have to vacate the palaces in the Red Fort of Delhi and 
move to Mehrauli, a suburb. This, of course, meant 
that the Mughul dynasty would lose even the nominal 
historical vestige of its Imperial past. Already, to 
decrease the prestige of the family, the rulers of Oudh 
had been encouraged to adopt the title of ‘king’ to show 
that they were no longer even legally subordinate to 
Delhi. The next step had been to refer to the Mughul 
as ‘king.’* When all this had been put into effect, and 
it seemed that no curtailment in the Emperor’s dignity 
and official position was likely to create public resent¬ 
ment, it was decided to remove the Imperial family from 
Delhi.^" 

The loss of political power and subjection to a 
foreign Government had increased the feelings of sym¬ 
pathy and respect for the Imperial dynasty among the 
masses. This is borne out by the fact that when the 
insurrection started, those who rebelled, instinctively, 
thought of uniting under the banner of the aged Emperor. 
It was the Mughul throne alone which could rally the 
rebels against British authority without any distinction 

^ Lord Amherat, in 1827, changed the style of letters addressed to the Emperor. 
In the new formula, used in addressing the Emperor, his superiority was recognized 
but all references to his suzeraintyor to the vassalage or allegiance of the East India 
Company to the Mughul throne were excluded. Selections from the Panjab Records, 
I, 343 sqq.; the coinage issued by the Company had borne the name of the reigning 
^peror up to 1778; between 1778 and 1853, all the coins minted between the 
years 1778 and 1835, bore the name of Shab ‘Alam giving the nineteenth year of hb 
reign as the fictitious date of the minting. Afterwards the coins bore, along with 
the name of the East India Company, the image and superscription of the British 
monarch. The ruler of Oudh had been encouraged to assume the title of ‘king' 
with the specific purpose of creating dissensions between 'two leaders of the 
Musliaa community,’ Cambridjge History of the British Empire, IV, 575-606. The 
act was unpopular, 

* CmmMige Wstaty qf the British Empire, IV, 607. 
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of religion or racial origin. There can be no greater 
proof of the popularity of the Mughul dynasty. The 
Mughul Empire had stood in the popular mind for good 
and benevolent government. People still remembered 
the peace and prosperity of the day of the great Mughuls, 
when under the solicitous care of a well organized and 
enlightened government they had lived their lives with 
ease and enjoyed the fruits of their industry. The 
attempts of historians with ulterior motives had still 
not dimmed for them the memory of a better past, which 
seemed even more attractive in contrast to the anarchy 
which had followed the collapse of the Empire and the 
economic hardships brought by the British methods of 
trade and mistakes in administration. 

This feeling of political frustration was aggravated 
by the annexation of Oudh. The character of the last 
monarch of Oudh has been painted in very dark colours. 
It is true that towards the end, Wajid ‘Ali Shah lost all 
interest in government and was not able to put the 
administration into shape; but it was widely known 
that his faineancy was the result of despair. He had 
started well, but British interference and designs did 
not permit him to achieve any results from his efficiency 
and he came to look upon all effort as waste of time.‘ 
His removal and the annexation of Oudh proved extreme¬ 
ly unpopular. A number of other political and economic 
causes mingled with the feeling of losing yet another 
territory to a foreign power, but the force of this feeling 
should not be underrated. Nothing else can explain 
the popular animosity towards the Britishers shown by 
the people of Oudh during the ‘ Mutiny.’^ 

The feeling in Oudh was in keeping with the feeling 
in several otW parts of the subcontinent, where the 


I Savarkar, op. cit., pp. 3S-.'9. 


2 Ball, op. cit., II, p. 572. 
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doctrine of lapse enunciated b' Lord Dalhousie produced 
similar results. The Hindu religious law not only 
permits but makes it almost obligatory for a Hindu to 
adopt a son if he has no male offspring; it is necessary 
for the comfort of the soul of the dead that the son should 
set fire to the funeral pyre for cremation. If there is 
no son, an adopted son can perform the ceremony with 
equal efficacy; consequently the Hindu law recognizes 
an adopted son to possess the same rights as a real son 
does. It was, therefore, customary in all Hindu dynasties 
for an adopted son to succeed the ruler at his death. 
The doctrine of lapse laid it down that the adoption of 
an heir would not be recognized and that in case a ruler 
died without issue, his State would be annexed to the 
British territories. It so happened that just at that 
time there were several rulers who came under the 
mischief of this law. The main sufferers, who took an 
important part in the ‘rebellion’ were Dhondu Pant, 
better known as Nana Sahib who was the adopted son 
of the last Peshwa, and the Rani of Jhansi, Lakshmi Bai, 
whose adopted child was deprived of the right to succeed 
to the throne. The numerous annexations made by 
Dalhousie gave the impression that the British were 
determined to wipe out the traces of Indian rule in the 
entire subcontinent. The East India Company had 
under-estimated the strength of popular sentiment in 
favour of the native rulers. It was a sop to the pride 
of the people that rulers of their own race still ruled 
certain parts of the land. The removal of these dynasties 
was, therefore, resented by the people. It was not only 
sentiment which looked with disfavour upon the annexa¬ 
tion of the native states. They were the only areas, 
still left in the subcontinent, where native talent TOuld 
find an outlet, because the British had closed all higher 
posts to the sons of the soil. The annexation of a 
state meant wholesale unemployment in the higher rungs 
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of the service.* This was very serious if we remember 
that no Indian could rise to a post higher than one 
carrying a salary of five hundred rupees a month, and 
posts carrying even that much salary also were very 
few.* The army maintained by the state was disbanded, 
only a minority being absorbed in the British native 
forces, and that too in the capacity of sepoys or, at best 
as minor non-commissioned officers.* The talented 
and the better qualified round this intolerable. No 
consideration was shown to the feelings of those who 
had seen better days. Sometimes even the members 
of the ruling family were treated shabbily; for instance, 
the palace of the King of Oudh, Wajid ‘Ali Shah, was 
taken away from his family.^ 

The East India Company had shown extreme in¬ 
differences towards the susceptibilities of the people in 
annexing territories or abolishing dynasties. They had 
not realized that the shadows of history may have a 
great meaning for a people which has so lately been dep¬ 
rived of political power. The Mughul Emperor, the 
Peshwa, the Raja of Satara—all were symbols of a historic 
past to many. It has been already mentioned what 
the Mughul throne signified to the entire subcontinent; 

, Satara reminded the Marathas of the rise of their power; 
the Peshwas symbolized for them the days of their might. 
Symbols become dearer when the substance has depart¬ 
ed; sentiment is offended when it finds that even the 
shadow of a past glory will not be tolerated by the 
foreigners. The people felt humiliated and, therefore, 
they wanted to destroy the power which was responsible 
for their humiliation. They were also moved by pity. 
The stories of the plunder of the palace of the Bhonsla, 

1 Sir op, eit,, p. 29. 

9 Proclamation of a Mughul Prii^ quoted in Aaoka Mdita. op. r//., p, 29. 

3 Ih/d.. the salaiy of a noncommissioned t^Scer sias rupees sixty to seventy a 
month. 

3 fmw ftrfc j ry Hb/ory of the BritUh Empire, IV, 1$8. 
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whose dynasty had come to an end under the doctrine 
of lapse, while the ranis were still there, and the sale of 
the booty at ridiculous prices in the bazar was an unwise 
act and added to the prevalent bitterness.* The stories 
regarding the plight of the King of Oudh were related 
in every cottage in Oudh and the rest of Northern Ind'a 
and brought tears to the eyes of the listeners.^ 

Economic conditions had deteriorated. The 
Company’s rule had brought in its wake grave malad¬ 
justments. The upper rungs ol the services were closed 
to the people. The Mughuls, and before them the 
Sultans, had encouraged migrants from other lands to 
come and seek employment under them, but their 
number was small and they, by no means, monopolized 
the higher grades of the services. An absolutely foreign 
cadre of services was a new phenomenon in the sub¬ 
continent, and had obvious economic and social conse¬ 
quences. The foreigners who came in search of a career 
in Muslim times settled down in their new land and 
made it their home. Their descendants were soon 
absorbed into the local Muslim population. Those who 
came were anxious to identify themselves with their 
new environment. Whatever they earned in their new 
country was not lost to it because it was spent in it. 
The Britishers, who were employed in this subcontinent, 
monopolized all the higher posts to the exclusion of the 
natives. They had no intention of settling down in the 
land of their employment. The money spent upon them 
was a double loss to the local economy, because it 
deprived the local population of employment and what was 
earned by the Britishers was entirely spent in the country, 
a good proportion of it was kept aside as savings, which 
was naturally transferred to Great Britain on retire¬ 
ment or even before. In the beginning of the rule of 


* Savarkar, r//., pp. 20-21. 

2 Ibid., quoting. A: Hindu of Bengal, p. 7. 
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the Company these savings were fabulous and created 
a class of British ‘nabobs’ whose wealth became the 
despair of the British political reformers and had to be 
limited in its evil influence. Later the means of growing 
rich quickly by dishonest means were curbed, but the 
drain continued. With the decrease in the number of 
native ruling djmasties, the same means of collecting 
spoils were no longer available. Even through legitimate 
channels the amount of savings was not insignificant. 
The Government of India paid to its European servants 
pensions in Great Britain. All this was the penalty 
which the population of the subcontinent had to pay 
for the luxury of supporting a foreign Government, and 
the people were by no means convinced that they were 
not capable of ruling themselves. That conviction had 
to come after many more years of British education and 
exclusion from positions of responsibility. 

The end of the Mughul Empire had meant unemploy¬ 
ment not only to those who were engaged in the armed 
forces or in the administration. The Mughul State was 
a culture State and patronized art and culture by giving 
stipends and salaries to artists and men of merit. The 
British in India did not much appreciate the softer graces 
of life which the Mughuls had so assiduously cultivated. 
The music of the subcontinent meant nothing to them; 
nor could the agents of a commercial company be expect¬ 
ed to be tte patrons of an exotic art. Though the classical 
Mughul Ichool of miniature painting had declined, yet 
a number of local branches of that school had grown up 
which showed some vigour and still could produce 
pleasing pictures. Poets and men of letters wwe no 
longer encouraged by the Government; the little interest 
shown in oriental learning was not able to survive 
Macaulay’s assault upon its claim for encouragement. 
The two institutions at Calcutta, still maintained by the 
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British, were not only totally inadequate for keeping 
the torch of oriental learning alive in such a vast area, 
but they were also no substitute for the patronage 
extended by the Mughul Court. The courts of the 
native rulers maintained, in accordance with their tastes 
and resources, a tradition of this patronage, but they 
also were limited by the exigencies of living in troubled 
times and, at that time, shrinking resources. However, 
the policy of large-scale annexation wiped out many 
centres of such patronage. For the Muslims, in parti¬ 
cular, the situation had become intolerable. In the 
whole of the northern area, only the court of Oudh was 
left with sutheient resources to maintain some artists and 
literati. Many whose names are enshrined in the history 
of Urdu literature had migrated to Oudh, Lucknow 
attracting them from Delhi, because of the extremely 
shrunken resources of the later Mughuls.’ Now even 
Oudh was gone, and was left no haven of refuge for the 
Muslim men of talent north of the Narbada. In addi¬ 
tion, the British had diverted the funds of several 
Muslim endowments to purposes other than those for 
which they were meant, and Islamic education suffered, 
bringing hunger and poverty to Muslim scholars.^ 

1 The most famous of these was the gieai Urdu poet Mir, whose pathetic 
lines about the decline of Delhi, which he recited on the occasion of his first public 
appearance in Lucknow, are so famous 
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2 Hunter gives a fairly good picture in his Indian Miisalmans. 
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To make matters worse, trade and industry had 
suffered even more under the government of the East 
India Company.' It is a sad history of cupidity defeat¬ 
ing its own purpose. The rapacity of the agents and 
employees of the Company ruined the famous industry 
of Dacca muslin. This material was valued all over 
the world for its gossamer thinness. Tradition has it 
that once the Mughul Empress, Nur Jahan, appeared 
in a dress made of the material before Jahangir, who 
objected to its transparency. She defended herself by 
say'iig that she had used seven folds of the material. 
Though, because of lack of patronage and competition 
with machinery, the industry has died, there are still 
some master spinners and weavers left who can create 
a superbly transparent and fine material, though, of 
course, compared to some pieces still preserved by a 
few old families, the present work is almost shabby and 
much too coarse. The British agents demanded impossi¬ 
ble quantities at unreasonable prices and within too 
short periods, which the craftsmen found beyond their 
capacity to supply. They were treated so inhumanly 
that they found relief by cutting off their thumbs to 
make them incapable of spinning, rather than have to 
slave beyond the limit of endurance for meagre wages.^ 
The pressure upon all craftsmen was so great that there 
was no inclination to learn or teach a trade. To put 
local industry at a further disadvantage, more and more 
restrictions were placed upon the import of commodities 
from the subcontinent by the authorities in Great Britain 
and then in other European countries. 

The shipbuilding industry is an instance. As the 
area had large forests conveniently situated near the sea, 
the Arab traders had established, through their patronage, 

> Sir Syed, op. dt., pp. 28-29. 

2 Dutt, R.C., Economic History of India, pp. 25»27. Atlso Bolt, Consideration 
ou imOan Affairs, pp. 191-94. 
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a thriving shipbuilding industry. Coming from arid 
land themselves and being great sailors, they had all 
their ships built in India. They had almost the monopoly 
before the advent of the Portuguese of the entire trade 
in the Indian Ocean, and therefore the Indian shipbuild¬ 
ing industry flourished. The European traders also 
found that the Indian ships were better and cheaper; 
therefore, though the trade passed from the hands of 
the Muslims into the control of the Europeans, the Indian 
shipbuilding industry did not suffer materially. Great 
Britain, however, prohibited the carriage of any cargo 
by Indian ships into its harbours. As by now the British 
had almost the monopoly as carriers of India’s sea-borne 
trade, the industry languished and then perished. The 
cumulative effect of all these factors was that the indus¬ 
tries and the crafts in the subcontinent suffered, and 
brought economic distress and unemployment.* 

Trade did not fare any better. In the days of the 
Mughuls, there were several merchant princes whose 
working capital was bigger than the capital of contem¬ 
porary Bank of England. The fact that the East India 
Company remained a commercial concern until 1833, 
meant that private Indian traders had to compete with 
the Government under conditions dictated by the more 
powerful competitor itself. Even if the Company had 
been considerate, the fact remains that up to 1773 its 
servants were permitted to carry on trade in their own 
interest. Mir Qasim had to fight a war on this issue 
and was defeated and removed from the throne without 
being able to give any redress to his subjects. By the 
time of the ‘Mutiny’ the Indian merchants had almost 
been ruined. The British, even during the ‘Mutiny,’ 

I Even the distant United States of America felt the impact of the competi¬ 
tion of the textile industry of India. In 1916-17, ‘the cotton manufacturers of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania petitioned for protection against the 
low priced goods from England and India,’ Bogart and Kemmerer. Economic 
History of the American People, P- 391. 
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maintained the monopoly of various items of trade. 
Indigo and cloth were the more paying items. Of course 
the British were the main carriers of sea-borne trade.’ 

The Company had perfected the art of manipulating 
the currency to its advantage. Before the advent of 
the British power in the subcontinent, the economy of the 
subcontinent was based upon currency of intrinsic value. 
The price of a coin was based upon the value of the 
specie in it. The Muslim rulers were responsible for 
linking the economy firmly to silver and gold. The 
proportion between the prices of gold and silver was 
fairly constant in those days, and fluctuations were few 
and far between. The production of commodities was 
kept up at a high level. The Indian Muslim Empire 
was almost self-sufficient in all the main aj-ticles which 
it needed. Steps were always taken to start manufac¬ 
turing or producing any article of foreign origin as soon 
as it was felt that it would be needed in sufficiently large 
quantities. The result was that the subcontinent was a 
great importer of bullion and precious stones. There 
being no lack of bullion for the needs of the currency, 
sudden shortages of currency were almost unknown. 
There were periods when the currency was debased, but 
a fall in its value always corrected the proportion. How¬ 
ever, there is no record of a shortage of currency. The 
Sultans maintained a very high standard of purity in 
their coinage, and were surpassed only by the Great 
Mughuls in this respect. With the coming into power 
of the East India Company, all this changed. Their 
wars of conquest consumed large sums of money; their 
servants took enormous bribes; the trade suffered to such 
a large extent that an intrinsic currency and sufficient 
quantities of bullion to support it became impossible. 
A grave shortage of currency began to develop and by 

1 Proclamation of a Mttghal Prince, p. 
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1825 it plunged the subcontinent into an acute depres¬ 
sion. In 1835, India was based exclusively on a silver 
currency, gold being ruled out. To add to these diffi¬ 
culties, there developed a world shortage of silver, its 
production not being able to keep pace with the growing 
needs of the world. The shortage of currency did not 
come to an end until 1854, when the situation became 
a little easier.’ 

The economic capacity of the people to withstand 
such depression had been gravely undermined by malad¬ 
ministration. The vast majority of the population was 
by now agriculturist. The avenues of employment 
becoming more and more clogged as the result of the 
policies of the East India Company and trade and industry 
suffering serious setbacks, it was but natural that agri¬ 
culture should become the mainstay of the people for 
earning a livelihood. 

Even if all were well with agriculture, the loss of 
alternative sources of employment would have serious 
repercussions on it. The demand for land would increase 
naturally, in course of time, to split the holdings into 
uneconomic fragments. There was no large-scale 
development of land during this period, capable of 
absorbing those who were being forced into becoming 
peasants. In the beginning the pressure would be absorb¬ 
ed by the forest land lying in close proximity to the 
villages which had hitherto served important economic 
needs. The shortage of fuel and timber, hitherto avail¬ 
able almost for the labour of cutting and carrying it, 
would begin to be felt and encourage the undesirable 
habits of burning excellent manure like dung as fuel. 
The villager had free building material for his cottage 
in straw and timber; these supplies would begin to dry 
up creating grave hardship. All these contingencies 


1 Professor Thomas «n Economic Hhtory Review, 1936. 
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did not arise all of a sudden; but they gradually built 
up a pattern which eventually became such an unhappy 
characteristic of the country life of the subcontinent. 

However, owing to the mistakes made by the East 
India Company the peasant was already in economic 
distress when these additional factors began to oppress 
him further. The British did not follow an enlightened 
agrarian policy. They misunderstood the system of the 
Mughul agrarian administration, and imposed a system 
based upon gravely mistaken notions. European travel¬ 
lers had looked for a feudal system under the Mughuls, 
which did not exist; their criticism of several features of 
Mughul administration is based upon their ideas of 
feudalism. When Lord Cornwallis created the Perma¬ 
nent Settlem^t of Bengal, he was trying to create a class 
with a vested interest in the permanency of the British 
rule, but he was also acting in accordance with his 
British prejudices. He thought it preposterous that 
there should be no class of permanent landlords in 
Bengal. The old collectors of revenue were exalted 
into landlords, but the assessment was so heavy that 
that class also had to be dispossessed, because it could 
not pay the revenue which was dwnanded. The newly 
created estates were auctioned and unscrupulous specu¬ 
lators purchased them. The Mughuls, except in areas 
where tributary chiefs ruled had direct dealings with 
the peasants, who were recognized as the owners of their 
holdings. The State demand was a portion of the 
produce, paid either in kind or in cash depending upon 
the price of the commodity concerned. The collector 
was paid by the State for his services. All this was 
changed. The older landlords created by Lord Corn¬ 
wallis could have some regard for the wellbeing of the 
peasant; but the new ones, who had purchased the estates 
with the knowledge that the revenue demand was high, 
would drive the cultivator to the extreme of his misery. 
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The Permanent Settlement had given them the fullest 
authority to do so because no protection was given to 
the cultivator against the extortions of the landlord. 
Whatever might have been the intention, the Permanent 
Settlement acted as an engine of oppression, in which 
the landlord was the agent of the Government to squeeze 
the peasant to pay the Government its inordinate demands 
in revenue. The prosperity of the landlords, once again 
without any benefit to the peasant and with severe loss 
to the State, is a much later development; this happened 
only when prices began to rise in response to world 
tendencies. 

The imposition of landlordism upon the peasants of 
the North-Western Province (the western part of modern 
Utter Pardesh) was no less an injustice to the peasant; 
it was mitigated by the fact that it was not based upon 
a permanent settlement of revenue. The strain upon the 
peasants was so severe that it led to many agrarian 
revolts. The British historians who try to defend Lord 
Dalhousie’s large-scale annexations say that he was 
actuated by the desire to remove the oppressors of the 
people; by removing these vestiges of mediaevalism, he 
was bringing the country towards more enlightened and 
beneficent rule. This argument would have been convinc¬ 
ing if the condition of the people in the territories which 
have enjoyed British rule longer had been happier, and a 
new landlordism had not been imposed upon them.' 

The landlords also were not happy. Oudh had been 
the land of large landlords for a long time. Indeed some 
of the families were able to trace their origin to the 
ancient days of Gurjara-Pratihare rule, when the Rajputs 
had established a Hindu version of feudalism. The 
Muslim rulers were anxious to gain the loyalty of such 
chieftains, and therefore they had left them in possession 

t Sir Syed, op. cU., pp. 22-23; Thompson and Oarratt, op. cit„ p. 444. 
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of their ancient rights, insisting only that they would 
not maltreat the peasants. This was achieved by fixing 
the level of the demand upon agricultural produce and 
the perquisites which the chieftains could legitimately 
demand. With the weakening of the administrative 
machinery, the taluqadars, as they came to be called, 
became more assertive and the limits laid by the State 
could, in some cases, be violated, but on the whole, the 
force of tradition kept their demands within proper 
limits. When the British took over Oudh, they arbit¬ 
rarily deprived several families of their possessions.* 
There seems to have been little method or consistency in 
the measures adopted. At the time of the annexation, 
the taluqadars had 25,543 villages in their estates; of 
these 13,640 paying a revenue of Rs. 35,06,519 were 
left in their possession; 11,903 villages paying a revenue 
of Rs. 32,08,319 were handed over to others. The 
confiscation was not spread evenly; some of the taluqadars 
lost their all. As the annexation had been made peace¬ 
fully, these men were not punished for any defensive war 
or resistance; nor was this confiscation for the benefit 
of the cultivators, because these villages were given to 
others, thus creating new estates. It was the new land¬ 
lord who became the oppressor of the cultivator; when 
the rebellion broke out, the newly created landlords 
were all turned out and the older taluqadars were re¬ 
instated in their places by the peasants. The assessment 
under the new rulers was so high that even what was 
left had to be sold by conscientious landlords to pay the 
revenue, because they could not put unjust and unbear¬ 
able pressure upon the peasants; many estate^ changed 
hands and went into the possession of unscrupulous 
moneylenders who had no compunction in robbing the 
cultivator of his last morsel. The estates in tne province 


1 Thompson and Garrett, op. ctt.. p. 444, Sir Syed, op. eit., p. 23. 
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of Agra did not fare better. The Raja of Mainpuri 
was deprived of 116 out of his 158 villages: another 
raja of 138, out of 216 villages which he had possessed. 
The doctrine of lapse was extended in the case of some 
landlords as well. Besides the landlord and the tenant 
alike were being squeezed of their last coin. In the 
district of Panipat, for instance, 136 horsemen were kept 
to collect the revenue; in the same area twenty sufficed 
to do the nonnal duties of police.' 

It was not only the landlord who was the target of a 
large-scale policy of confiscation. The Muslim rulers 
had given rent-free lands to religious men, scholars, 
men of talent and, more often for religious purposes, 
like the upkeep of mosques and temples. These lands 
had been in possession of the families of the grantees 
for generations and sometimes formed the sole means of 
a livelihood, particularly after the shrinking of the means 
of employment on account of the establishment of the 
British rule. A harsh and searching inquiry was 
carried out into the titles of the holders, and docu¬ 
mentary proofs were demanded, which had in most 
cases, perished in a climate so well known for the quick 
destruction of paper by parasites. Many families were 
thus reduced to beggary. Their discontent can well 
be imagined. Most of the sufferers were Muslims.^ 

The British had shown unbridled missionary zeal 
for converting the people to Christianity, forgetting 
their duties as rulers of a non-Christian population. It 
was widely believed in Great Britain that destiny had 
placed the Government of India in the hands of the British 
to establish ‘ the rule of Christ ’ in that land. Mr. 
Mangles, the Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
East India Company, said in the House of Commons in 

> Asoka Mehta, op. cit., pp. 15-16. 

2 Sir Syed, op, cl/., p. 28. 
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1857 “ Providence has entrusted the extensive empire 
of Hindustan to England in order that the banner of 
Christ should wave triumphant from one end of India 
to the other. Everyone must exert all his strength that 
there may be no dilatoriness on any account in continu¬ 
ing in the country the grand work of making all India 
Christian.”* No one could object to private missionaries 
carrying on the work of trying to proselytize people 
into a faith which they considered to be true; but when 
proselytization becomes a plank in the policy of the 
State, it is a different matter. Several British policies 
were framed with that end in view. Macaulay in advocat¬ 
ing the introduction of Western education was by no 
means oblivious to its missionary purpose. “ It is my 
firm belief,” he wrote in a letter to his mother on 12 
October, 1836, “ that if our plan of education is followed 
up, there would not be a single idolator in Bengal thirty 
years hence.”* 

Naturally with the support of the State, the hopes 
of the missionaries were high. Reverend Kennedy 
wrote at the time, “ Whatever misfortunes come on us, 
as long as our Empire in India continues, so long let 
us not forget that our chief work is the propagation of 
Christianity in the land. Until Hindustan from Cape 
Comorin to the Himalayas, embraces the religion of 
Christ and until it condemns, the Hindu and the Muslim 
religions, our efforts must continue persistently. For 
this work, we must make all the efforts we can and use 
all the power and all the authority in our hands ; and 
continuous and unceasing efforts must be kept on imtil 
India becomes a magnificent nation, the bulwark of 
Christianity in the East.”* The British Government in 
the subcontinent was never a secular Government in the 


1 Savarkar.op. c//., p. 45. 
3 Savarkar, op, cit., p. 47. 


2 Thompson and C^rrat, op. cit., p. 319. 
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strict sense of the word. Even after the proclamation 
made by Queen Victoria, the Government continued to 
be a Christian Government; it had an ecclesiastical 
department; the Church of England in India was an 
established Church and its priests were on the pay-roll 
of the Government. The Government found several 
ways ofhelping the missionary institutions, and generally 
they received preferential treatment in many a subtle 
manner. These actions of the Government did not 
irk the people, and even the more extremist politicians 
did not make them a political issue. Why was it, there¬ 
fore, that the missionary zeal of the East India Company 
created such misgivings in the public mind? 

The reason is to be found in the utter disregard for 
the feelings of the people. When the authorities in 
Great Britain thought that their foremost duty was to 
propagate their religion, the average official in India 
showed much greater zeal for the cause than was good 
either for the Government or the missionary effort itself 
It became a common practice for European civil and 
military officers to go to Hindu and Muslim religious 
gathering and make speeches denouncing the religions, 
to honour which the meeting had been held. These 
gentlemen who went uninvited, utilized their official posi¬ 
tion not only to propagate their views but also to insult 
other faiths, because their language was unrestrained. 
The preaching of many a missionary in the streets was 
oven more tactless.* The exasperation of a proud but 
politically helpless people can he imagined.^ 

The arrogance and utter lack of respect for other 
faiths expresses itself in all contemporary polemical 
Christian literature; even more forcefully it was demons¬ 
trated by the savage punishments given to the ‘mutineers’ 
and other ‘rebels.’ The Hindus were made to swallow 


1 Sir Syed, cit,f p. 14. 
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beef and smeared with the fat of cows before execution; 
Muslims were sewn alive in the skins of pigs.* Those 
who inflicted these punishments were the people who 
had governed the land just before the ‘rebellion’ and 
were expected by their employers and countrymen to 
win the subcontinent for the Prince of Peace! The 
murders committed by the ‘ rebels ’ were no excuse for 
these barbarities; a mutinous crowd or army seldom 
behaves in a disciplined manner ; the duties of a civilized 
Government are quite different from surpassing muti¬ 
neers in savagery; besides, this was not a question of 
retaliation, because even in their wildest moments the 
‘ mutineers ’ did not insult Christianity. More ofter 
before a massacre, they permitted their victims to read 
the Bible and to pray.^ The ‘ rebels’ did commit several 
misdeeds, but sacrilege or insult to any religion was noi 
one of them. The British reactions in the religious 
field were dictated solely by the contempt in which they 
held not only the religions of those whose destinies they 
had come to rule but also their religious feelings and 
susceptibilities. 

In the great famine of 1837, orphans were handed 
over to Christian missionaries to be brought up as 
Christians.^ Throughout the British rule in the subconti¬ 
nent unclaimed babies and foundlings were handed 
over to the Christian missions, but no one minded it. 
because this was done discreetly and the religion of the 
children so handed over was not known to the orphanage 
and homes run by the followers of other religions. In 
large-scale disasters or when the religion of the parents 
was known, the religious communities claimed these 
children ; but in the great famine of 1837 when the desire 
to convert the entire subcontinent was great, children 


1 Russell, My Diary in India, p. 43. 

2 Kaye and Malleson, op. cit., II, 263. 
5 Sir Syed, op, cit., p. 13. 
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without any discrimination were entrusted to the mission¬ 
aries to be brought up as Christians. This was looked 
upon an example of the schemes of the Government. 

Teachers in the new educational institutions run by 
the Government were not slow in following the lead of 
the civil servants. The recent growth of knowledge in 
the field of physical sciences was used to subvert the 
beliefs of the pupils. New astronomical discoveries 
were used to prove that Hindu religious beliefs were 
wrong because Hindu astrology, with which Hindu 
astronomy was closely related, could be proved to be 
erroneous. Some conversions were made and people 
were growingly convinced that the new educational 
system was primarily designed to convert the people. 

The policy of the Government was openly to bribe 
its servants with promotions to convert them to Chiis- 
tianity. In the army this reached scandalous propor¬ 
tions.’ Many British officers had entered the military 
service in India for the explicit purpose of converting the 
sepoys. They worked as missionaries themselves when¬ 
ever they were free; for the rest of the time they invited 
and encouraged professional missionaries. These officers 
were no more subtle or courteous than were their civilian 
counterparts; nor did missionaries show any more regard 
for the religious feelings of the sepoys or their petty 
Indian officers—the higher posts were not open to the 
Indians—than they showed for the susceptibilities of the 
crowd in the bazar. Here, of course, any protest would 
affect the sepoy’s career. “ Unrestrained filthy abuse 
was heaped ” on the names of those religious personalities 
who were considered holy and sacred by the sepoys.^ 
Even measures from which the Government could take 
some credit were misrepresented in the first instance. 

• Asoka Mehta, op. cit., p, 13, quoting 'A Hindu of Bengal,' Causes of Indian 
Revolt. 

2 Savarkar, op. cit.. pp. 45-52. 
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by the missionaries. The construction of the railways 
was heralded by them openly as a step in the direction 
of the breaking down of caste and, therefore, of the 
destruction of the. Hindu religion; steamships, similarly, 
were depicted as a potent means of destroying Hinduism. 
Even if the Government officials had been discreet, it 
would have been difficult for the populace to distinguish 
the statements of one set of Britishers from those of 
others; but when the government officers and the mis¬ 
sionaries worked in such unison, it was impossible not 
to think that the missionaries were speaking on behalf 
of the Government.' Lord Canning is reported to 
have been particularly partial to the missionaries. 

The legislative measures of the Government were 
similarly taken to be dictated by missionary consideration. 
More open to this attack was the law that all the rights 
of the converts to inherit or share property would remain 
intact.^ According to the Hindu and Muslim Law, a 
person who changes his religion cannot inherit property 
from his relations who belong to his previous religion. 
The new measure was obviously meant to encourage 
conversion. Another measure dictated by humanitarian 
considerations was looked upon with suspicion; this 
was the law to abolish sati, the Hindu custom of a 
widow burning herself with the dead body of her husband 
as an act of conjugal piety. A measure of social reform— 
an act to permit the marriage of widows—was also 
disliked.^ These were looked upon as measures to 
subvert the Hindu religion. The Government failed to 
realize that ‘social reform is not a matter of law as much 
as of public conscience, which must be aroused before 
legislation. Here the public conscience was insulted by 

' Sir Syed, op. cit., p, 14. 

2 “ Religious Disabilities Act, 1850". 

3 The abolition of satl took place in 1829: Widow’s Remarriage Act vwis 
enacted in 1856. 
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the missionaries who interpreted these laws as so many 
triumphs of Christian principles against the spirit of 
Hinduism and its moral code. 

Whether the suspicions of the people were absolutely 
unjustified regarding the motives behind these laws is 
difficult to determine, because of the professions of the 
agents and of policy-makers of the Government that 
they did want to convert people to Christianity; it is, 
however, quite clear that if the intention was to reform 
and not to hurt, the missionaries should have been curbed 
in their statements regarding these measures. The 
Government had no means of knowing the feelings of 
the people. The legislatures had no native members. 
The British had overrated the timidity of the populace. 
There are many statements by British officials on record 
which show that the hatred for the Government was not 
unknown to them; yet they went on annoying the people 
in one way after another. The success of bringing under 
their possession such large territories and the fact that 
they had been able to act upon their policies unhampered 
by any serious opjwsition had turned their heads; they 
were confident that their power was so absolute that 
they could thrust almost any ideas on the people. Even 
national legislatures have to walk warily in the matter 
of social reform; here we have an instance of a foreign 
Government legislating in social matters without consult¬ 
ing the people in any manner whatsoever. In Hinduism, 
the social organization and social modes are all important, 
because Hinduism is not based upon a credo; on the 
other hand it is a way of life regulated by hoary customs 
and codes. It was an endeavour to change Hinduism 
itself, or, as some people thought, to demolish it, when 
social legislation of this nature was undertaken. Besides 
every religious community resents an interference by 
outsiders. Reform can come only from within. These 
measures also expose the fallacy of thinking that the 
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legislatures would be better instruments in the hands of 
the rulers if no natives were included in them. 

The sepoys played an important part in this ‘rebel¬ 
lion.’ Indeed some European historians exaggerated the 
importance of their participation to an extent that they 
consider the war to be a mere military mutiny. There 
is overwhelming evidence to the contrary. Several 
British historians have reached the same conclusion: 
that the war was a war of ‘ all the native race ’ in the 
affected areas against the foreign power which had 
established its rule in their land. ‘ It was not alone the 
sepoy who rose in revolt—it was by no means a merely 
military mutiny.’ ‘It became the rebellion of a whole 
people incited to outrage.’ Several contemporary British 
writers have recorded the fact that the British and their 
Government were hated intensely by the people.' Those 
who did not join the rebels were not motivated by the 
love of the British, but by cool and calculated belief 
that the rebels were not likely to win. Among these 
were some selfish persons who put patriotism in a lower 
category than self-interest; there were other like Sir 
Syed Ahmad Khan who were convinced that the war 
was suicidal and would bring even greater misery in 
its wake. The same causes prevented the rebellion 
from spreading to many areas, but the British rule was 
no more popular in those areas than it was in the areas 
which did rebel The Mughul Emperor’s manifesto 
bears that out, as do the various statements and mani¬ 
festoes issued by other leaders. The Emperor appealed 
to the people in these words; “O, you sons of Hindustan, 
if we made up our mind, we can destroy the enemy in 
no time. We will.destroy the enemy and will release 
from terror our religion and our country, which are 
dearer to us than life itself.”^ There is no talk of petty 

1 Ball, op. cit., I, 644; Durand, Life of Sir Alfred Lyall, p. 69; Cambridge 
History of the British Empire, V, 179. 

2 Savarkar, op. cit., p. 8. 
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grievances; the main appeal is to patriotism and religion, 
which in India at that time was a synonym for all that 
the faith and ideals of the people connoted. The 
Emperor even offered to abdicate if a confederacy of 
Indian ruleis would undertake the prosecution of the 
war. On 29 September, 1857, a Mughul prince in his 
manifesto, stated, ‘ It is well known to all that, in this 
age, the people of Hindustan, both Hindus and Muslims, 
are being ruined under the tyranny and oppression of 
the infidel and treacherous English.”’ This manifesto 
then proceeds to enumerate the various hardships under 
which the people were suffering and promises relief 
if the rebel arms were victorious. These manifestoes 
find no need to convince the people that British rule 
had been tyrannical, or that the country should be 
liberated; these facts are taken for granted. The 
emphasis is upon the feasibility of turning out the 
foreigner. It is obvious that the only doubt in the 
minds of the people and their leaders was whether the 
rebellion could succeed. The same gospel was preached 
from the pulpit of many a mosque and many a Hindu 
religious meeting. The people rose simultaneously with 
the sepoys in many places; the countryside was ablaze 
in most of the affected areas; the rebel armies could 
move without elaborate commissariat, being supported 
by the people; the British armies had to extract such 
cooperation from the people as they could by force or 
paying handsomely.^ In Oudh, Rohilkhand and various 
other areas, the peasants fought along with their land¬ 
lords and other leaders. Surely these are not the 
characteristics of a mutiny of mercenaries. All sections 
of those who revolted, without any distinction of religion, 
forgetting the struggles between the Marathas and the 

> Proclamation of a Afnglutl Prince, p. 26. 

2 Ball, op. cit, 11. 572, Kaye and Mallcson, V, 207; Cambridge History of the 
British Empire, V, 179. 
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Muslims, acknowledged as the head and symbol of 
their supreme effort to free their homeland from the 
shame of foreign rule the aged Mughul Emperor, which 
is simultaneously a great tribute to the memory of the 
tolerant and benevolent Empire which the rebels sought 
to revive and their desire to achieve political independence. 
There had been mutinies before against the British but 
this was different; this was a national rising, the effort 
of a people to free itself from foreign rule, in short, a 
war of independence. 

Nevertheless, as has been mentioned before, the 
sepoys played an important role, because without their 
participation, a war of these dimensions would have 
been impossible. There could have been a rising of the 
Princes; there could have been a rising of the mob; the 
former were difficult, because the Princes were too 
calculating and lacked the impetuous courage of the 
warrior, and in many instances the British had seen 
to it that the rulers would be advised by ministers chosen 
by the Paramount Power and not by men appointed 
by the Princes themselves; the latter would have been 
suppressed much more easily.^ The sepoys were the 
backbone of rebellion. It is, therefore, necessary to 
analyze the reasons of their dissatisfaction. The most 
important factor was that they were not foreign merce¬ 
naries serving in a land not their own; they shared the 
joys and sorrows of the people among whom they were 
born and bred and in the midst of whom they lived. It 
may legitimately be asked that if they had any patriotic 
feeling, why did they fight on so many battlefields against 
their own people and help the British in building up the 
empire which they now wanted to destroy. 

The answer lies embedded in the tangled history of 
the subcontinent durifig Muslim rule as well as during 


> Asoka Mehta, op. dt., pp. 62*63. 
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the days of the anarchy which followed the collapse of 
the central authority after the death of Alamgir. From 
the earliest time the Muslims had recruited Hindu soldiers, 
who fought their battles and won new dominions for 
them. As they had often to fight against their own co¬ 
religionists, a new ideal of loyalty had to be built up, 
which was based mainly upon the influence of the 
Emperor or the officer under whom the soldier served. 
This loyalty, however, was occasionally strained when 
the soldier had to fight against an enemy whose cause 
might appeal to the soldier. The Muslim monarchs, 
therefore, were careful to employ their non-Muslim 
soldiers in a way which would not create too great a 
conflict in their minds. They also made a habit of 
cherishing and nurturing their Hindu soldiers. There 
were two honourable loyalties, a loyalty to the Empire 
and another to the chief of one’s clan or hereditary chief. 
Whenever there was a clash, the loyalty to the clan or 
the hereditary chief almost invariably won. Against 
the rest of the world the loyalty to the Empire had the 
sway. As the Empire paid the salary, loyalty to it came 
to ^ called loyalty to one’s salt. During the days of 
the anarchy when the Empire was no longer in a position 
to pay and trade and industry begari to shrink, those 
who had earned their livelihood as soldiers in Imperial 
service had to seek employment elsewhere. The fight¬ 
ing chieftains, in search of building up States, needed 
these soldiers. They look service under anyone who 
paid them well, and served him so long as he was in a 
position to disburse the salaries.* Even then the 
soldiers did not light-heartedly leave one employer for 
another. The new condition built up a new code of 
honour. The legal myth of the Empire and the lip 
loyalty of the contending power to the Empire kept 

> Sir Syed, op. cit., pp. 27-28. 
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the soldiers confused. They thought that in fighting 
for one chief against another they were doing nothing 
unpatriotic. They were not fighting against their country, 
because was the Emperor still not the ruler? This 
confusion was real and was found in many quarters 
which ought to have known better; if the professional 
soldier also had fallen a prey to it, there was nothing 
strange. The British kept up the pretence so long as 
it suited them, and when those who had been beguiled 
by such fictions woke up, it was too late. The sepoys 
were no exception. They had come to have qualms of 
conscience much earlier than this war. The Muslim 
soldiers were not too happy in fighting against the 
Afghans. They now looked upon the remnants of 
Muslim power with affection and had little enthusiasm 
in demolishing thorn. Gone were the days of Arcot, 
when the sepoys demonstrated their loyalty by subsist¬ 
ing upon the water in which the rice had been boiled 
and giving the rice to their English comrades. The 
realization had now come that they had demolished 
their own freedom and had subjected themselves to 
foreign rule. After the ‘rebellion,* economic causes 
forced many men still to seek employment in the British 
Indian Army; but now the British wero wiser and they 
kept their Indian soldiers isolated from political influences. 
They also became more considerate in their treatment 
of these soldiers. Besides, the effectiveness of the sepoys 
as instruments of rebellion had been considerably reduced. 
The proportion of the British soldiers had been increased 
and the more important arms were no longer entrusted 
to the Indians. The Indian politicians, also, began to 
evolve other techniques of fighting for freedom; the 
development of new kinds of arms made it impossible 
in their opinion to wrest power by open rebellion. 

In 1857, however, such an effort still seemed feasible. 
On the one hand the sepoys had lost enthusiasm for 
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fighting for the British; on the other, the British began 
to neglect them. The very fact that the sepoys had been 
so successful an instrument in the hands of the British 
had made them suspicious of the Indian soldier.' The 
sepoys were irked by the suspicion with which they were 
treated, and however justified might have been the 
precautions against possible rebellion, they were not 
flattered by them. The British were no longer compet. 
ing against other employers of soldiers; they now had 
a virtual monopoly of employment. They, therefore, 
thought that they need no longer give the added facilities 
to the sepoys to which they had been accustomed. Many 
of their privileges were cut down. They had been free 
from certain tolls; they were permitted to use the official 
post for communicating with their relations and families; 
when on active service they were entitled to an extra 
allowance called bhatta: all these facilities and conces¬ 
sions were cancelled or reduced effectively. There was 
little scope for promotion. The highest that a sepoy 
could rise was to become a subcdar in the infantry or a 
risaldar in the cavalry. As such his salary was less than 
the salary of a newly recruited British private.^ The 
Indian had still not cultivated the necessary inferiority 
complex to be reconciled to this kind of discrimination.^ 
The arrogance of the British officers at this time was 
intolerable. They abused and insulted the sepoys in 
the most filthy language. The sepoys resented this 
treatment and burnt with indignation.'^ The Indian 
troops were increasingly required to fight in non-Indian 
territories. This was especially hard for the Hindus 
who lost their caste by crossing the sea or by going to 
lands where they could not observe the tabooes of their 

1 Holme, T. Rice, A History of the Indian Mutiny, p. 49. 

2 Asoka Melita, op.cit., p. 12, quoting Frederick John Shore. 

Campbell, G., Memoirs of My Indian Career, 1. ?5. 

^ Asoka Meht.i. op: cit.. p. 12. quoting Frederick John Shore 
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caste. The reluctance of the sepoys to go abroad, 
demonstrated unmistakably so that they had even to be 
fired upon, was not taken into consideration; on the 
contrary, the Governor-General enacted the General 
Service Enlistment Act of 1856, which laid down that 
no one enlisted under it could refuse to go anywhere he 
was required for service. The sepoys understood the 
implications of this law. The Indian Army was no 
longer meant only for the wars in the subcontinent; 
it was now to fight for the expansion of the British 
Empire anywhere in the world. This meant much more 
fighting abroad than at home, because the sepoys were 
aware of the fact that hardly any power was left in the 
subcontinent which could challenge the might of the 
British, and they did not relish the prospect of having 
to fight in all the parts of the world. It should be re¬ 
membered that for many sepoys, fighting was a heredi¬ 
tary profession; any worsening of conditions of service 
did not affect them alone but, as they reckoned, their 
entire generations. Formerly under the Mughuls or 
the smaller States which succeeded the Empire, a man 
could make a humble beginning, but his ability could 
raise him to the highest posts. Under the British the 
prospects of promotion had completely disappeared. 
The British way of rewarding was peculiar. If a subedar 
or risaldar —men of petty ranks and low salaries but the 
highest among Indian soldier employed by the British— 
showed greater aptitude or rendered meritorious service, 
he was retired before the normal period of service on 
full salary.* This policy, the sepoys suspected, was 
based upon mistrust and to prevent anyone from becom¬ 
ing too efficient a soldier. Under such circumstances, 
how could they hope for any betterment of their circums¬ 
tances or the circumstances of their children. 


1. Jacquiemont, V., Letters from India, p. 23. 
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Another blow to the sepoys was the annexation of 
Oudh. The Bengal Army had about sixty per cent of 
its strength recruited from Oudh. The end of the king¬ 
dom of Oudh naturally resulted in the disbandment of 
its army; in this way eighty thousand men were rendered 
idle.i These men had their relations in the Bengal 
Army. In the subcontinent of India and Pakistan, 
particularly in those days, the ties of the family were so 
strong that a man would share his last morsel with an 
unemployed close relation. Thus the sepoys were deeply 
affected, because they now had to support their poor 
relations. Besides another area where their children 
could have looked forward to advancement in life had 
disappeared. It can also be assumed that in addition 
to these economic considerations they were attached to 
the ruling hou^e by ties of emotional affection; indeed 
contemporary accounts do record the fact that the fate 
of the last king of Oudh excited considerable sympathy 
even outside his dominions. The tenacity with which 
the peasants and landlords of Oudh fought the British 
during the war shows that they were not devoid of 
patriotic resentment at the dethronement of their monarch. 
On such occasions small shortcomings are forgotten 
and even weaknesses are idealized; in case of Wajid Ali 
Shah it was widely known that the administrative short¬ 
comings were not entirely of his making.^ It was at 
this time that the match stick was applied to the powder 
keg. 

The story of the greased cartridges is too well known 
to be repeated in detail. The army was given new 
ammunition. These cartridges were heavily coated 
with grease, and what was worse, it was necessary to 
bite away the end of the outer packing before loading 


1 Thon.pson and Garratt, op. cii., p. 444. 

2 Savarkar, op. cit., p ^ quoting ‘A Hindu of Bengal.' 
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it into the rifle. These cartridges would have excited 
suspicion anyhow, because the average Hindu is exceed¬ 
ingly reluctant to put anything into his mouth which 
looks like animal meat or fat. It so happened that 
these cartridges were greased in the subcontinent itself, 
and news leaked out that the fat of cows and pigs was 
being used. As is well known, the cow is sacred to the 
Hindus; nothing could be more sacrilegious to an average 
Hindu than to have to put its flesh or fat into his mouth- 
Pork in any form is considered to be unclean by a Muslim, 
and the idea that he should have to put that fat of pig 
into his mouth was most revolting to the Muslim. When 
the troops protested, so great was the contempt for the 
religious feelings of the people among the officers that 
they threatened the sepoys with disciplinary action 
if they did not use the cartridges. It was only when 
the situation became very serious that the Government 
came out with a declaration that the grease used was 
not the fat of cows or of pigs. This w'as even a 
greater mistake, because it was a false statement and was 
known to be false to the sepoys.' It proved to be the 
last straw on the camel’s back. The sepoy could not 
swallow such an insult to their feelings. The order to 
withdraw the objectionable cartridges was issued too late 
to mollify them. 

The British had come to rely upon the Indian troops 
beyond the limits imposed by ordinary prudence. In 
1857 there were more than two hundred and thirty-two 
thousand native troops compared to less than forty-six 
thousand British soldiers. The distribution was even 
worse. The majority of the native troops were stationed 
pi the Presidency of Bengal. The European troops 
We concentrated mostly in the Panjab and Burma. 
The greater part of British manned artillery was also in 


1 Kave and Malleson, op. cit.. 1. 3S1 : Roherl-;. Foriv- inc Yeats iti In-Ha. 
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the Panjab. The British troops in the Bengal Presidency 
were spread thinly. Many strategic and important 
stations were garrisoned by the native troops; most of 
the treasuries and arsenals were in the hands of the 
natives.' Such a policy of trust would have been justi¬ 
fied only if the Government had done everything in its 
power to keep the sepoys happy and contented; on the 
contrary the interests of the native soldiers were ignored 
and all that could have added to their exasperation was 
not left undone. It was perhaps not realized that the 
sepoys were fully conscious of their power. The pre¬ 
cautions which the Government did adopt were clumsy 
and childish; for instance, the device of retiring persons 
before the expiration oi' the normal term of service as a 
reward for good service only got rid of the good and 
tried soldier and insulted him for his loyalty. It seems 
to have been taken for granted that the sepoys were a 
class apart from the populace and that the discontent 
so rampant among the people would not touch them. 
They also seem to have been considered bereft of a 
sense of dignity, self-respect, religious feelings and 
patriotism. 

Some of the British historians have mentioned the 
fact that the sepoys had no scruples in using the same 
cartridges against the British as they had refused to use 
for them and have deduced from this that the objection 
against the greased cartridges was merely an excuse.^ 
This view is based upon a faulty assessment of the reli¬ 
gious prejudices of the sepoys. They did use the hated 
cartridges against the British, but they could compromise 
with their conscience for self-defence and for a patriotic 
reason. Besides they were now fighting to save the 

' Ths comparati\e St length of the Indian and British troops \sas. Biiiish iioops 
including invalids and non-combatants 45,522; Indi.nn tioops 232. 224 , Thompson 
and Garratt, op. cir ,-fi 442 

- Savarkar.op cit.p 85. footnote. 
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very religion which they believed the British had wanted 
to destroy and which would be destroyed totally if they 
permitted a single abomination to prevent their lighting 
for its very existence. The sepoys knew the difference 
between a great cause and a subsidiary matter. It also 
shows how strongly they had come to dislike the foreign 
domination. 

Many British writers have given some other causes 
of this war. They could have been ignored but for the 
reason that they have formed the common stock of many 
a writer of popular history and are still held to be correct 
in certain quarters. It is said that the Indians, steeped 
in ignorance and superstition, believed that the British 
built railways were chains to bind the land and that the 
telegraph wires were strings spread for the same purpose. 
Several other fantastic statements of the same nature are 
made, which are all rrieant to show that the people had 
no real cause for dissatisfaction except their own folly 
and barbarian beliefs.' Some of the very ignorant 
villagers might have believed such tales; they were not 
the planners of the war. A few ‘ rebel leaders ’ did put 
forward the argument that the improved means of com¬ 
munications which made the transport of the troops 
easier and the transmission of news simpler and quicker 
were meant to strengthen the British hold upon the 
subcontinent and were not primarily conceived for 
serving the public. The sepoys were not unaware of 
the military importance of the railways and the tele¬ 
graph lines. It was a pail of their strategy to isolate 
the various British garrisons and to reduce their mobility. 
It may be asked in what other sense could the chains 
be laid upon the land. To read any other meaning in 
these statements is not only to render them meaning¬ 
less but also to insult the intelligence of men like 

• e.g., Thompson and Garrati, n/j. r j/., p. 442; Comlridge History of the 
British Empire, V, p I (.9. 
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Mawlawi Ahmadullah Shah and the sophisticated ‘Azim- 
ullah Khan, It was not superstition or rank ignorance, 
or for that matter any trivial grievances which resulted 
in the holocaust of 1857 ; it was nothing short of a burn¬ 
ing indignation at the loss of liberty and the opportunities 
which liberty connotes; it was a desperate attempt of 
a subjugated people to shake off the shackles which 
sought to keep it in bondage. 



t'liAPn.R XI 


THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE, 1857-59 (1) 

The War ol' Independence began on Sunday, 10 
May, 1857, when the Indian sepoys at Meerut rose 
against their officers. Its symptoms, however, had 
begun to appear early in that year. The story of the 
greased cartridges had been agitating the minds of the 
sepoys and all kinds of lumours were spreading from 
place to place. At Beliramimr, not far from Murshid- 
abad, was stationed the 19lh Regiment Native Infantry. 
In February a Brahmin havildar asked his Colonel, 
“ what is this story everybody is talking about that 
Government intends making the native army use cows’ 
and pigs’ fat with ammunition for their new rifles?” The 
Colonel was apparently satisfied when in reply to his 
question the Brahmin havildar assured him that he, 
of course, did not believe in its truth. Later in the same 
month a detachment of 34th arrived there. On 25 
February, the day after their arrival, the Colonel ordered 
a parade; the sepoys refused to receive the ammunition 
supplied to them. The Colonel went to the Lines, called 
the native commissioned officers and told them to explain 
to the sepoys that the cartridges to be served next morn¬ 
ing w'ere more than a year old and, therefore, above 
suspicion. In the night he heard a noise of the beating 
of drums in the lines. He lushcd to the Lines and 
pacified the sepoys telling them that their suspicions 
were baseless. The next morning the sepoys fell in 
for parade without any murmur. 

The news of the outbreak of the 19th at Behrampur 
reached Calcutta early in March. It was decided that 
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the Regiment should be sent for from Rangoon and 
the 19th should be punished by being disbanded. The 
punishment was carried out at Barrackpore. Gene¬ 
ral Hearsey, commanding this station, held a parade of 
the troops and told them why it was necessary to punish 
the ‘mutineers’. However, before they reached Barrack- 
pore to receive the punishment, Mangal Pandey, a sepoy 
of the 34th, which was stationed there, precipated the 
crisis by firing at his Sergeant-Major, on 29 March. 
A non-commissioned officer reported the matter to 
Lieutenant Baugh, Adjutant of the 34th. Baugh rushed 
to the Lines; when he was near the quarter-guard a shot 
was fired, which hit his horse. Baugh assisted bv the 
Sergeant-Major fell upon Mangal Pandey. The Sergeant- 
Major was knocked down by another sepoy, and Baugh 
was brought to the ground by Mangal Pandey. He 
managed to disentangle himself and withdraw to the 
Lines, but not without receiving injuries. In the mean¬ 
time General Hearsey, having received a report of the 
incident, hurried to the scene. He found Mangal 
Pandey striding up and down and vehemently calling 
upon his comrades “ to join him to defend and die for 
their religion and caste.”* Mangal Pandey fired his 
musket but missed the shot. The General proceeded 
towards him; Pandey was lying on the ground covered 
with blood; he had shot himself. The wound was 
severe but not fatal; he was taken to the hospital. 

On the last day of March, the 19th Regiment was 
brought to Barrackpore and publicly disbanded by 
General Hearsey. The disbandment was carried out 
without any untoward incident and “with perfect success.” 
Six days later Mangal Pandey was tried by a court- 
martial and sentenced to death; he was hanged on the 
following morning. Two days later, 10 April, a jamadar 

> Forrest, G. W., A History of the Indion Mutiny (London, 1904), 1, 20. 
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of the same Regiment, Ishri Pandey, was tried for stopping 
the sepoys for coming to the help of the European 
officers when they were attacked by Mangal Pandey. 
Ishri was also sentenced to death and hanged. These 
punishments, however, did not satisfy the authorities; 
they thought that it was necessary to penalize the entire 
34th Regiment for the deeds of the two individuals who 
had been hanged. The Governor-General, however, 
took several weeks to come to a decision. On 6 May 
the seven companies of the 34th posted at Barrackpore 
were disbanded. Meanwhile favourable reports were 
being received about the temper of the Bengal Army, 
particularly in respect of the excitement that had been 
caused by the greased cartridges. John Lawrence had 
written to Canning that “all were highly pleased with 
the new musket, and quite ready to adopt it.” Hearsey 
had told him about the European troops that “it is not 
probable that I shall again require the presence of any 
of these troops at this station.” Canning was thinking 
of sending the 84th Regiment back to Burma when all 
were startled by the news of the outbreak at Meerut. 

The cantonment of Meerut situated at a distance of 
thirty-six miles from Delhi was one of the biggest military 
stations in Upper India. Besides European troops of Horse 
Artillery and Foot Artillery and a Light Field Battery 
there were three native corps stationed there; these were 
the 3rd Light Cavalry and the 11th and 20th Native 
Infantry. The disaffection caused by reports about 
the greased cartridges and the mixing of bone-dust had 
found its way to the ranks of the sepoys in Meerut also. 
Co\onel Smyth, commanding the 3rd Cavalry, thought 
it.vv^s necessary to call the sepoys to parade and explain 
to 4hem that the cartridge could be used without being 
touched by mouth. The parade was ordered for 24 
April; of the 89 men who turned up for the parade only 
four accepted the cartridges; Ithe remaining 85 refused 
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saying “ they would get a bad name if they took them.”* 
Smyth’s persuasions followed by a demonstration by a 
havildar-major proved ineffective. An investigation was 
held and its report was sent to the Commander-in-Chief. 
He ordered a court-martial of the 85 “offenders.” The 
Court declared them guilty and sentenced all of them 
to hard labour for ten years. The punishment was to 
be executed in a general parade fixed for 9 May. “ The 
condemned mutineers,” writes Colonel Malleson, “ were 
marched to the ground, were stripped of their accoutre¬ 
ments, then every man was shackl^ and ironed, and they 
were all marched to the gaol .... There were sudden 
looks among the armed troopers of the 3rd, and an acute 
observer might have detected sympathetic glances from 
the sipahis. But there was no open demonstration.”^ 
The folly of the action in heaping a public insult on the 
sepoys was obvious and “difficult to exaggerate,”^ 
but it never struck the authorities on the spot that they 
were pursuing a wrong course. When a report was 
sent to the Commander-in-Chief, he approved of the 
sentence but “ expressed his regret at the unusual 
procedure.” 

The reaction of the “unusual procedure” became 
apparent within less than thirty-six hours. The next 
day, 10 May, when the officers were preparing to go 
to the Church for evening service the sound of musketry 
and columns of smoke announced the “mutiny” of the 
sepoys. While the men of the 3rd Cavalry rushed to 
the jail to deliver the prisoners the sepoys of the Infantry 
Regiments attacked the European officers and killed some 
of them. Soon after sunset the revolutionary sepoya 
took the road to Delhi. The officers stationed at 
Meerut were taken absolutely unawares; they failed 

> Amt^Pthcse 85aepoyk 49 were Muslims and 36 Hindus. 

2 Malleson, G.B., The Indian Mutiny o/1857 (London, 1891), p. 63. 

* Forrest, op, cit., I, p. 34. 
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to take pre-emptory action. Nothing was don© during 
the remaining hours of daylight; it was dark when the 
European soldiers reached the Native Lines, and they 
found them completely deserted. 

For centuries Delhi had been the seat of Government 
and centre of cultural and economic life of the people 
of this subcontinent. Since its occupation by General 
Lake early in the century, however, its importance was 
gradually decreasing, because Calcutta had become the 
de facto seat of Government. Nevertheless the people 
of the subcontinent had a great regard for their de jure 
sovereign, and his Imperial capital. Ihe Red Fort was 
the symbol of Mughul greatness; it was, therefore, the 
most suitable place for becoming the centre of the 
Revolution. That is why the “mutinous” sepoys of 
Meerut rushed to Delhi. 

On the morning of 11 May, the eighty years old 
Bahadur Shah was sitting in the Musamman Burj of the 
Red Fort. He was told that a party of troopers stood 
below the window and demanded admittance; they had 
come from Meerut and wanted to speak to their Emperor. 
Twenty-one years cf successive frustrations caused by 
the Company’s refusal to accede to the demands of 
their de jure Sovereign had made him weak and incapable 
of taking a quick decision. He knew that he was the 
last Prince of the House of Timur to enjoy even the 
nominal status of an Emperor because his son and 
successor was to be known merely as a Shahzadah.' 
He had consequently resigned himself to the life of a 
darwish giving consolation to his broken heart by com¬ 
posing poems. On hearing that the troopers had 
come with the purpose of launching a revolution and 
were resolved on fighting for the faith and killing the 

> Zahir Oehlawi, Da<;ian-i-Ghadr (Lahore, 1955), p. 79. 
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white men.”' The Emperor sent a message to C’aplain 
Douglas, the Commandant of the Fort. Douglas hurried 
to the spot and wanted to go to the troopers and explain 
to them that the course they had adopted was not proper. 
Bahadur Shah stopped him from taking that risk. The 
troopers hurried to the Rajghat Gate- and entered the 
city and rushed to the Fort. In the meantime more 
troopers had come and spread over a part of the town. 
The officers in charge of the administration of the city 
became alert. Simon Fraser, the Commissioner, Hutchin¬ 
son, the Collector, and Theophilus Metcalfe hurried to the 
Calcutta Gate which faced the bridge. But they found it m 
the possession of the revolutionaries. Fraser accompanied 
by Douglas, who had also arrived there, now rushed to the 
Chandni Chawk and thence proceeded towards the Fort 
which they ultimately reached. They were wounded, 
Douglas having received serious injuries because he had 
to save his life by throwing himself into the ditch. Inside 
the Fort and near the gateway Fraser tried to address 
the mob. Whilst speaking he was attacked and cut to 
pieces. Douglas and Hutchinson were also killed in 
the apartments of the former. 

The revolutionaries now made their way to the 
Kashmiri Gate through which passed the direct road 
connecting the city with cantonments. Here they came face 
to face with the men of the 54th N.I. whom the Brigadier 
had commanded to proceed to the city. The troopers 
shot the European officers, their own men giving them 
no protection, and returned to the city. Some of the 
public buildings, for instance, the Bank and the Delhi 
Gazette Press, were captured and plundered. Within 
the city and not far from the Royal Palace was situated 

* Memoin of Hakim AhsatwUah Khan, edited by S. Moinul Haq (Karachi, 
1958), p. 2. 

2 Rajghat Darwaza opened on the side of the river. 
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the Magazine containing ammunition. The revolution¬ 
aries as well as the defenders of the Magazine were 
fuljy conscious of the immense advantage which its 
possession would confer. Lieutenant Willoughby' who 
held charge of the Magazine decided to explode it rather 
than let it fall into the hands of the revolutionaries. He 
lost no time in taking necessary defensive measures. 
“The gates were closed and l^arricaded. Inside the 
gate leading to the park were placed two 6-pounders 
doubly charged with grape. Two sergeants stood by 
with lighted matches, with orders, if that gate should 
be attacked, to fire both at once and fall back on the 
body of the Magazine .... In all ten guns were mounted 
in position .... As a last resort a train was laid to 
the power magazine ready to be fired on a given signal.**a 
Scarcely had these preparations been completed when 2 
demand in the name of the Emperor was made by the 
revolutionaries for the surrender of the Magazine. The 
defenders gave no reply, and the revolutionaries had no 
option but to use force. They brought ladders and 
setting them by the walls began to climb over them. 
The defenders started firing at them from the roof of 
the building. Many fell imder the grape shot of the 
garrison but so strong was the determination of the 
revolutionaries that “the gaps made in their ranks were 
swiflb' filled by fresh men swarming up the ladders . ... 
Ultimately Willoughby and his comrades were convinced 
that they could not long postpone the capture of the 
Magazine. A signal was given and the train leading to 
the powder magazine was lighted. The shells and 
powder barrels exploded with a thundering noise; 
hundreds of gallant revolutionaries were dashed to 

1 Besides artisans and workers he was assisted by eight Europeans. 

2 Forrest, op. cii., I, 45-46. 

3 Ibid., 1,46. 
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pieces. Of the nine Europeans among the defenders 
four survived and succeeded in making good their 
retreat.' The explosion of the magazine was an act of 
desperation; it indicated that the European officers and 
men were now losing hope of receiving succour from 
Meerut. Soon after the explosion the revolutionaries 
captured the Main Guard, which was not far from the 
Kashmiri Gate. By evening the cantonments were 
almost deserted. At the Flag Staff Tower, where the 
Europeans and their families had taken shelter, it was 
being suggested that a general retreat should be made. 
The Brigadier commanding the station resisted the 
suggestion for some time. But with the coming of 
the night and no prospect of succour he gave in; Delhi 
was evacuated. The revolutionaries had now full control 
of the capital. 

In the night the firing of salute guns announced the 
assumption of the responsibilities of administration 
by the Emperor. On the following morning a darbar 
was held and a cabinet was installed which was to be 
known as the Court. It consisted of ten members, six 
being military officers. A working constitution, known 
as the Dasturul *Amal was also prepared. 2 The Emperor 
went round the city and asked the people to re-open 
their shops, which they had closed for fear of plunder, 
and resume their normal activities. In the meantime 
more troops were coming in from different places and 
the problem of maintaining the army was becoming 
serious. Nor could the Emperor discourage the sepoys 
because it was evident that a large force would be needed 
by him for the defence of his capital. The officers of 
the revolutionary forces demanded that the .Princes 
should be appointed to the command of the army. 

1 Zakaullahr Tarikh i ‘ Vruj i Ahd i Saltanat i JngUshiah (Delhi, 1904), p. 422. 

2 For the Ddsturui ‘Amal, see Sen, Eighteen Fifty-seven (Delhi, 1957), 
p. 74-75. 
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Bahadur Shah knew that they had no experience of 
fighting and would not make good officers. He there¬ 
fore hesitated in accepting this demand. Ultimately, 
however, he had to yield to the pressure; Mirza Mughul 
was made Commander-in-Chief of the army; among 
other Princes who were appointed Commanders were 
Mirza Abu Bakr, Mirza Mendhu and Mirza Khizr 
Sultan.' 

The news of the outbreak of the Revolution, the 
capture of Delhi and the establishment of Bahadur 
Shah’s Government soon spread to different parts of the 
subcontinent. A number of important towns and canton¬ 
ments, particularly in north Hind-Pakistan, rose against 
the British Government; the revolutionaries overpowered 
the local authorities and set up their own administration 
in the name of Bahadur Shah. Some of the leading 
chief's sent their envoys to the Imperial Court with 
nazrs and messages offering submission. Among those 
who thus offered allegiance to the Emperor were the 
Wali of Oudh, Birjis Qadr ,2 the Nazim of Rohilkhand, 
Khan Bahadur Khan,^ and minor chiefs, such as Mahmud 
Khan of Bijnor.'* Similarly, military contingents sta¬ 
tioned in different cantonments, came to the help of the 
Central Government; the Bareilly Brigade commanded 
by Bakht Khan, the Neemuch Brigade, commanded by 
Ghaus Muhammad, may be specifically mentioned. 
Besides these forces contingents from a number of 
places came to join the War. To these regiments and 
contingents originally belonging to the Company’s army 
were added the volunteers who offered their services to 
the cause and were known as Ghazis. The Revolution 

1 Memoirs of Hakim Ahsamllah Khan, p. 7 

2 Husaini. Kamaluddin Haidar, Qaisar-uhTawarikh, II, p. 240. 

3 Metcalfe, C. T., Ty^o Native Narratives of the Mutiny in Delhi (London, 1898), 
p. 69. 

4 Oanat, Trial of Bahadur Shah (Lahore, 1932), p. 24. 
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had now spread over a large part of north Hind-Pakistan; 
there were, however, some chiefs who still sided with 
the British in suppressing the struggle for freedom. The 
Sikh States of Patiala and Jhind were a source of consider¬ 
able strength to the British throughout the siege of Delhi; 
the Gurkhas had played the same role in the Oudh 
campaigns. 

Bahadur Shah realized the magnitude of his task; 
he would have to contend against the mightiest empire 
of the day. He wrote to a number of Princes and 
chiefs to join the cause of freedom and help him in ex¬ 
pelling the foreign power from the subcontinent.’ He 
made frantic efforts to maintain peace and stop plunder 
which was the natural corollary of the disturbances 
created by the outbreak of the Revolution. He met 
with partial success only, because his resources were 
extremely limited and many of the local chiefs were 
unpatriotic and unscrupulous. In the countryside near 
Delhi the Gujars had started a campaign of loot; their 
activities had rendered the roads in this area unsafe,^ 
More important was the problem of building up a strong 
army and maintaining it on a war-footing. For this 
purpose ample funds were needed, and the Emperor and 
his Government were insolvent. No doubt treasures 
were brought to the capital from certain places and 
funds were collected from the wealthy citizens of 
Delhi, yet these could hardly suffice for an army engag¬ 
ed in active fighting. Many of the sepoys failed to 
appreciate these difficulties. Ihey clamoured for their 
pay and threatened to rebel when the Emperor expressed 
his inability to meet their demands.^ In the later 
stages of the siege the Emperor went to the extent of 
allowing his personal effects to be auctioned for purposes 

• Garrat, op. cit„ p. 274. 

2 T.N.N., p. 54. 

3 Memoirs of Hakim Ahsanulkih Khan, p. 30. 
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of securing funds for the army.* With these disadvan¬ 
tages the revolutionaries, with Bahadur Shah as their 
leader, defended Delhi for mpjfe than four months. The 
defenders suffered reverses and faced terrible conditions 
of life within the city, but they continued to bear hard¬ 
ships, and did not surrender until the enemy succeeded 
in forcing his way right up to the Emperor’s Palace. 

The first major action was fought on the banks of 
the Hindan River, about ten miles to the east of Delhi. 
On 27 May the Meerut troopers left for Delhi under the 
command of Brigadier Wilson. They reached Ghazi- 
ud-din-Nagar^ on the morning of 30 May and there 
learnt that a force of the revolutionaries was posted on 
the other side of the river. The action started when the 
revolutionaries opened fire. Wilson immediately sent 
two companies to hold the bridge which was a key posi¬ 
tion for him; another detachment was ordered to proceed 
along the bank of the river and cross it at some distance. 
Having carried out these instructions they started firing 
at the left wing of the revolutionaries and ultimately 
succeeded in pushing them back. “ The loss, consider¬ 
ing the smallness of the force, was great.”^ On the 
following day the revolutionaries were again in the 
field of battle early in the morning. Once again they 
started firing, the British picket on the bridge being their 
first objective. Wilson immediately sent reinforcements. 
The revolutionaries began to waver under the pressure 
of the enemy fire. The latter seized the opportunity 
and made a general advance. The revolutionaries began 
to retire and the British won the day. On 1 Jtme 
Wilson’s forces were reinforced by the Sirmur Battalion 
of the Gurkhas who arrived from Bulandshahr.'* Three 

1 Memoirs of Hakim Ahsanullah Khan, p. 30. 

2 Modem Ghaziabad. 

3 Forrest, op. cit., I, 69. 

^ Holmes, T. Rice. A History of the Indian Mutiny (London, 1898). 
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days later orders were received from the Commander- 
in-Chief to proceed to Alipur. On 7 June Wilson 
joined Sir Henry Barnard at Alipur, where the latter 
had arrived two days earlier. 

On Wilson’s joining Barnard at Alipur, it was decid¬ 
ed that they should proceed towards Badli-ki-Sarai 
where the revolutionary forces were encamped. The 
saraiy a large enclosure, stood by the side of the road, 
and about a mile to the west ran the Western Jumna 
Canal which was spanned by several bridges. Barnard 
decided to send the heavy guns by the main road with 
the infantry and the light pieces on either side of it. 
Colonel Hope Grant was to take the cavalry and horse 
artillery across the canal; he was to recross near the 
camp of the revolutionaries and attack them in the rear. 
Before dawn on 8 June the revolutionaries started firing 
on the advancing guns of the enemy. “ To the destructive 
fire no adequate armour could be made, for the English 
guns were few and of small calibre. Men and officers 
began to fall quickly .... The situation was now critical 
in the extreme . . . The 75th Foot were then ordered 
to rush upon the enemy. The sepoys fought desperately, 
but could not resist the pressure of the bayonet charge. 
They began a retreat and the British captured the Sarai. 
Barnard was determined to pursue the revolutionaries, 
lest they might rally and reorganize themselves for a 
fresh action. The British forces came right up to the 
Ridge, adjacent to the cantonments. It may be added 
that the Sirmur Battalion was in front of the marching 
forces. The General announced: “ The object of the 
day having been then effected, the force was at once 
placed in position before Delhi.”^ 


• Forrest, op. cit., 1, 74. 

2' State Papers,' p. 291 (quoted by Forrest, op, cit., I. 77). 
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Fortunately for the British a young signaller at the 
Telegraph Office of Delhi was able to flash a message on 
11 May, to Ambala, Lahore, Rawalpindi and Peshawar 
The Commander-in-Chief, General Anson, was recouping 
his health in Simla; he received a report of the seizure of 
Delhi by the revolutionaries on 12 May. He sent 
necessary orders to the regiments stationed at places 
near Simla to move without the least delay, although 
he himself did not leave that day. He reached Ambala 
on 15 May. Anson was hesitant in marching upon 
Delhi; he wrote to the Governor-General about his 
difficulties—want of transport, ammunition and siege 
artillery. John Lawrence, Chief Commissioner of the 
Panjab, did not agree with his views and was for an 
immediate march on Delhi. Canning also had the same 
view. Anson, therefore, had no option but to prepare 
for a march on Delhi. Before undertaking the march 
the Commander-in-Chief put himself into communica¬ 
tion with Meerut. It was not easy, because the entire 
country from Karnal to Meerut was in the hands oi the 
revolutionaries. Hodson, who has earned notoriety 
for his barbarous treatment of the Imperial family, 
undertook to carry Anson’s message to General Hewitt 
in Meerut. He was ordered “ to keep open the communi¬ 
cation between Karnal and Meerut with the Jhind 
sowars.”* Anson’s plan of march was “ to assemble 
his army at Karnal; to march thence on the 1st of June; 
to enter Bagpat on the 5th; to await there the arrival of 
Hewitt with his contingent from Meerut; and then to 
advance to the attack of Delhi.”^ Anson died (27 May) 
before he could execute even the first stage of his plan. 
Barnard, his successor in command of the Delhi force, 
was anxious that he should not incur the charge of delay, 


> Anson's Diary, quoted by Forrest, op. cit., I, 60. 
2 Holmes, op. cit., p. 118. 
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“ which had been the great crime of his predecessor in 
the eyes of the Governmejit.”’ He, therefore, decided 
to march immediately witliout waiting for the siege- 
train.^ The story of Barnard’s march towards Delhi 
and his victory in the battle of Badli-ki-Sarai has already 
been told. On 8 June commenced the long siege of 
Delhi by the British forces, which ultimately ended in 
the capture of that city on 20 September. 

Barnard set up his positions on the Ridge. At the 
extreme right was thrown a heavy gun battery; further 
on was situated Hindu Rao’s house, which served as the 
main picquet; to the north lay the Flag-Staff Tower, 
which also held a picquet. Beyond the Right Battery 
was the Sabzimandi which the revolutionaries couk! 
use for an attack on the right wing of the British and also 
for cutting their communications with Ambala. The city 
of Delhi was defended by a wall, twenty-four feet high 
and nearly seven miles in circumference; in its front was a 
moat and to the east of the city flowed the Junma. The 
British forces had taken their positions on 8 June; on 
the following day the revolutionaries launched an attack 
on Hindu Rao’s house. The Guides who had arrived 
the same day after concluding their long march from 
Mardan, were sent to reinforce the picquets. The 
revolutionaries were forced to withdraw but the Comman¬ 
dant of the Guides Cavalry Regiment was killed in the 
action. On 10 June the revolutionaries repeated their 
attack, coming this time from the side of the Ajmeri 
Gate. The British forces supported by the Gurkhas 

* Holmes, op. cit., p. 119. 

2 The march to Delhi was characterized by ocis of cruelty. “ Many cruel 
deeds were wrought upon that march on villagers suspected of complicity in the 
ill usage of the fugitives from Delhi. Officers, as they went to sit on court-martial, 
swore that they would hang their prisoners, guilty or innocent; and, if any one dared 
to lift up his voice against such indiscriminate vengeance, he was instantly silenced 
by the clamours of his angry comrades. Prisoners condemned to death after a hasty 
trial, were mocked and tortured by ignorant {Hivates before their execution, while 
educated officers looked on and aj^troved." Holmes, op. cit,, pp. 119-20, 
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marched out to meet them. The revolutionaries did 
not fire at the Gurkhas saying that they wished to speak 
to them. The Gurkhas deceived them by replying, 
“ Oh yes, we are now coining to join you.” They were 
thus allowed to approach the revolutionaries up to within 
twenty paces, and then suddenly they fired at them, 
killing about thirty men. This created panic among 
the revolutionaries who made a retreat. A third 
successive attack having been launched on 12 June the 
British Commander set up a new picquet at the Metcalfe 
House to guard against the attacks on their left wing. 
The besiegers had not enough resources to invest the 
entire city. It was also clear that in artillery the revo¬ 
lutionaries were superior; they could afford to continue 
cannonading throughout the day. The situation was 
becoming critical for the British; it was, therefore, 
decided that the city should be taken by a coup de main. 
Accordingly arrangements were made for blowing up 
two gates, but Barnard abandoned the idea at the last 
moment. Keith Young writes under date 13 June; 
“Wake up about 1 a.m., and get ready. Arrangements 
make apparently for assault; but after an hour or two’s 
delay, decided that it was too late .... Most fortunate, 
I think, that we did not attack, for failure would have 
been death and success was not quite certain . . . 

The espionage system of the besiegers began to func¬ 
tion early in the course of the siege. Of the attack 
launched by the revolutionaries on 19 June secret infor¬ 
mation had come in time to the British camp; Brigadier 
Grant was sent to meet them. He had to fight a hotly 
contested action. In the evening the British had to 
make a retreat after suffering heavy losses, which amount¬ 
ed to “three officers and seventeen men killed, and seven 
officers and ocventy men wounded.” The biggest attack 

1 Young, Keith, DelM. 1857 (London. 1902), p. 59. 
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of the month was launched by the revolutionaries o n 
23 June, the hundreth anniversary ot the Battle of Plassey. 
Of the intended attack rep/O rt had reached the British 
Commander through his spies. Reid who had to bear 
the main pressure of the attack of the revolutionaries 
thought ♦hat “ no men could have fought better.” He 
adds, “They charged the Rifles, the Guides, and my 
own men again and again, and at one time I thought I 
must have lost the day.”* When reinforcements came 
the revolutionaries found it difficult to continue the 
fighting. The British forces rushed to the Sabzimandi 
and occupied it but not without stiff opposition; it was 
after a whole day’s fighting that the revolutionaries 
returned to the city. 

On the opening day of July the Bareilly Brigade 
commanded by Bakht Khan crossed the Jumna; it consist¬ 
ed of four regiments of infantry, one of cavalry, a horse 
battery and two post guns. Bakht Khan soon became 
the chief military leader of the revolutionaries and was 
appointed to the Supreme Command of their forces. 
After the arrival of the Bareilly Brigade the attacks of 
the revolutionaries became more vigorous and frequent. 
On 4 July they attacked Alipur; five days later they sur¬ 
prised an important picket on the mound behind Hindu 
Rao’s house; again on the 14th they attacked the picket 
at the Sabzimandi. In the last action, “ we were exposed 
to a heavy fire of grape from the walls, and musketry 
from behind trees and rocks.”* The losses of the 
revolutionaries in this action were very heavy. On 
23 July, however, they occupied Ludlow Castle. 

The revolutionaries suffered an irreparable loss on 
7 August when their powder manufactory was suddenly 
blown up. It was generally suspected that the explosion 

* Quoted in Forrest, op. clt., I, 94. Ibid., I, p. 107. 
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was not accidental. Hakim Ahsanullah was believed 
to have been one of the authors of this act of sabotage.* 
Nicholson’s arrival at the head of the moving colunrn 
further added to the advantageous position of the British. 
On 24 August, however, the revolutionaries left Delhi 
with the object of intercepting the siege-train. Nichol¬ 
son marched out to bring them into action, and the 
Battle of Najafgarh was fought. Nicholson was able 
to capture a sarai which the revolutionaries held; they 
retreated, occupying a village in the rear. The British 
could not capture the village, but the revolutionaries 
evacuated it, returning to Delhi. The British losses 
were about a hundred men, three officers having been 
wounded. This was the last attempt made by the 
revolutionaries to intercept the seige-train; by 6 September 
the reinforcements arrived. On the following days 
work started on the batteries in front of the bastions 
which were to be attacked. On 8 September Ludlow 
Castle was seized; it was followed by the occupation of 
Qudsiah Bagh. Another battery was constructed in 
front of Ludlow Castle, which is at a distance of nearly 
500 yards from Kashmiri Gate. Later two other batteries 
were constructed, one near the Qudsiah Bagh and the 
other at an old customs house, at a short distance from 
the water bastion. 

The defenders responded to their preparations by 
more vigorous action. They brought out their guns in 
the open and “ no part of the batteries was left unsearch¬ 
ed by their fire .... Our loss during the six days the 
trenches were open was three hundred and twenty- 
seven.”^ However, arrangements, were made for an 
assault to be made on it September. The storming 
forces were organized in five columns commanded respect¬ 
ively by Nicholson, Jones, Colin Campbell, Reid and 


> Aismoirs of Hakiin Aksaniritah Khan, p. 22. 


2 Forrest, op. cit., I. 131. 
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Longfield. Nicholson’s column was to storm the breach 
made in the Kashmiri Gate ba tion. The revolutionaries 
offered a stiff opposition aiiJ resisted the advance of 
British forces with great obstinacy. Nicholson was 
mortally wounded in the fight at the Kashmiri Gate. 
As the men were falling here thickly Captain Brookes 
drew them off and retired to the Kabuli Gate, where 
he was joined by Brigadier Jones. The revolutionaries, 
however, could not repulse all the columns and ultimately 
the British forces succeeded in entering the city. An 
idea of the determined opposition offered by the revolu¬ 
tionaries can be formed by the heavy casualties in the 
British forces—eleven hundred and four men and sixty- 
six officers, or two men in nine, were killed or wounded. 
“During the 17th and 18th” Wilson wrote, “wecontinu¬ 
ed to take up advanced posts in the face of considerable 
opposition . . . and not without loss to ourselves. On 
the evening of the 19th the Burn Bastion was surprised 
and captured by a party from the Cabul Gate and early 
next morning the Lahore Gate and Garstin Bastion were 
likewise taken and held.”' 

Bahadur Shah had left the Palace on the 19 September 
and taken refuge in Humayun’s tomb. Bakht Khan, 
finding further resistance hopeless, decided to withdraw 
from Delhi and return to Rohilkhand. He, however, 
tried to persuade the Emperor to accompany him.^ 
The struggle then could be continued in the regions of 
Oudh and Rohilkhand where the revolutionaries had 
considerable support. Bahadur Shah’s kinsman, Mirza 
Ilahi Bakhsh, who had been in league with the British, 
advised him to surrender.^ Unfortunately Bahadur 
Shah declined to accede to the request of Bakht Khan 

* Quoted in Forrest, op. cit., 1,147. 2 Kaye and Nfalieson, op. cit., IV, 51. 

3 Ibid. 
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and accepted the advice of “that traitorous villain, the 
Mirza Elahee Buksh, who would have sworn away the 
life of his dearest friend if he had ought to gain thereby.”* 
The Emperor surrendered himself on the condition that 
his life, and those of Zinat Mahal and Jawan Bakht, 
v'ould be spared. Hodson put him in a bullock-cart 
and sent him back to the city where he was to remain 
as a prisoner until his fate was decided. In the case of 
the Princes Hodson’s treatment was more savage, 
Bosworth Smith narrates the murder of the Princes in 
these words: “And if a tiger ever felt a pang of pity for 
the helpless prey beneath its talons, then, perhaps, Hodson 
would have been willing to restrain his impatience for 
the blood of his victims fallen from so high an estate, 
till at least they had gone through the formalities of a 
drumhead court-martial. Then, but only then . . . 

In his negotiations he was careful enough not to have 
a stipulation in regard to the lives of the Princes. They 
were deprived of their arms and despatched in bullock- 
carts to Delhi. When they reached the walls of the 
city, he stopped the Princes and shot them one after the 
other. “ It was a stupid, cold-blooded, three-fold 
murder.” Bahadur Shah was tried for treason and 
found guilty by a court of British officers; he was sent 
as prisoner to Rangoon where he died in 1862. 

The British took possession of Delhi on 20 September, 
1857, when the real agony of the people of that city 
began. According to Mrs. Saunders, wife of the British 
Commissioner of Delhi, “For several days after the 
assault every native that could be found was killed by the 
soldiers, women and children were spared.” Saunders 
himself wrote, “The troops were completely disorganized 
and demoralized by the immense amount of plunder 

1 Smith, Bosworth, IJfe of Lord Lawrence (London, seventh edition, 1901), 
TL 123. 

2 Ibid., p. 122. 
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which fell into their hands and the quantity of liquor 
which they managed to discover in the shops of the 
European merchants of Delhi.” The initial massacres, 
which lasted for some days, “followed a more systematic 
reign of terror,” which according to Dr. Percival Spear 
“ lasted for several weeks,” and really seemed to have 
continued for some months. The entire population 
of Delhi which survived these massacres was driven 
out of the city. Mrs. Saunders writes on 25 October, 
“Every house in the city was desolated and many of 
them injured ... the inhabitants of this huge place 
seven miles round are dying daily of starvation and want 
of shelter. The Prize Agents are digging for treasure 
in the houses. The entire population of Delhi had to 
spend this winter either in the open or in hastily prepared 
shelter. In December a European observer reported 
that the search and plunder still continued. “He visited 
the outlying bands of fugitives from the city and found 
a very serious share of misery and sickness among the 
lower orders, the infirm and those with large families.” 
During these months the city was subjected to a loot the 
like of which it had never suffered in its dismal history 
during the eighteenth century. The massacres of Nadir 
Shah, the plundering raid of the Marathas and Jats had 
lasted for some hours or at the utmost for some days. 
But in 1857, the entire civil population was driven out 
and in the absence of the owners the houses were broken 
into, their floors were dug up and their treasures removed 
or destroyed. 

These looters were given thq official title. Prize Agents, 
and the administration was directly responsible for 
what was happening, though much of the plunder did 
not find its way to the official godowns. The city was 
under martial law and trials started which in the circums¬ 
tances could not be anything except a mockery of justice. 
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Next to suffer were the city buildings. The principal 
mosques were occupied by troops, and there was a 
general discussion in the Anglo-Indian press regarding 
their fate. There was a proposal to sell the Jami‘ 
Masjid and then to use it as a barrack for the main 
guard of European troops, as in the opinion of some 
officers at Delhi it could “never be allowed to remain 
in the hands of the Muslim population.” It was returned 
to Muslims only after five years. Some parts of the 
Fathpuri Masjid, the second largest in the city, remained 
in non-Muslim hands till 1875. The beautiful Zinat- 
ul-MasaJid, built by a daughter of ‘Alamgir I, was not 
given back to Muslims till Lord Curzon’s time. 

The fate of the Imperial Palace was much worse. 
Perhaps an even bigger loss was the destruction and 
dispersal of the Imperial Library, where rare and illu¬ 
minated works were being collected since the days of 
Babar and Humayun. Its contents were so varied and 
comprehensive that religious teachers like Shah ‘Abdul 
‘Aziz, and Maulana Nazir Husain Muhaddis are stated 
tb have utilized it for their works. This library was looted 
and scattered to all corners of the Earth so that we find 
some leaves of one Imperial albumn at Patna, a few in 
Berlin, some more in Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris, 
though of course, the major portion is in public and 
private libraries in England. 

The Hindu population was allowed to return to the 
city in January, 1858, and Muslims a few months later, 
but the destruction of buildings continued for long 
thereafter. The large area between the Jami‘ Masjid 
and the Fort, originally had the principal residential 
quarter of the Mughul nobility, and the large Akbar- 
abadi Masjid, where Shah Abdul Qadir used to teach.' 
All^ these buildings were razed to the ground and their 

* Ikram, S, M., Rud i Komar (Karachi, 1958). p. 576. 
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sites ploughed up; the area was converted into a parade 
ground. 

Perhaps the biggest loss was cultural. Many scholars, 
poets and men of letters perished in the massacres. 
Others had to seek refuge at Rampur, Haidarabad, and 
Lahore, and other distant places. The private libraries 
and collections of scholars also suffered the same fate. 

The Chief Commissioner of the Panjab, John 
Lawrence, was on his way to Murree, when the tele¬ 
grams reporting the outbreak in Delhi reached Lahore. 
The next senior official, Robert Montgomery, the Judicial 
Commissioner, immediately set himself to Ihc task of 
taking necessary steps. He drove to Miaii-Mir, near 
Lahore, where the cantonment was situated and in 
consultation with the officer commanding it was decided 
that the sepoys should be disarmed. This was done on 
the morning of 13 May; soon after the fort in Lahore 
was taken into possession and the sepoys were disarmed. 
Montgomery then sent a circular letter containing ins¬ 
tructions to Fimzpur, Amritsar, Phillaur and Kangra. 
Despite the measures taken by the Panjab authorities 
the sepoys in Fimzpur rose against their officers and 
putting their houses to fire they took the road to Delhi; 
they were pursued, but some of them succeeded in reach¬ 
ing their destination.* 

The news of the outbreak at Delhi had reached 
Peshawar on 11 May. Edwardes, the Commissioner, 
lost no time in calling a council of senior officers; it was 
decided that General Reid should join Lawrence at 
Rawalpindi, so that the chief civil and military authorities 
might be concentrated at one place; a movable column 
was to be organized and kept in readiness to march to 
any place where it might be needed. On 16 May 
Edwardes was called by Lawrence for consultation; 


* Holmes, op, cU., p. 316. 
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when he returned five days later he learnt that prepara¬ 
tions were being made by some regiments to rise against 
the Government. News came from Naushera that some 
companies of the 55th had risen and joined their comrades 
at Mardan. On 23 May a column marched out from 
Peshawar to pursue them; Nicholson was attached to 
it as political officer. The pursuit was not successful in 
the beginning, but Nicholson succeeded in the end; 
some of the sepoys were killed or captured, but a number 
escaped to Swat. The Akhund of Swat did not support 
them, but he provided them vrith guides who were to 
lead them across the river. Hohnes rightly observed 
that “ liad he espoused their cause, and taking them with 
him, swept down upon the Peshawar valley; and preached 
a holy war against the infidels, he might have kindled 
the smouldering religious zeal of the population into 
such a flame as would have, perhaps, consumed the fabric 
of British power.”' The revolutionaries now decided 
to proceed to Kashmir, but they were harassed by the 
armed zamindars of the Hazara region. Their numbers 
continued to decrease; “every man’s hand was against 
them; and after many had been drowned, or stoned, 
or slain in battle by the mountaineers whom Becher 
hounded on against them, nearly all the rest, now too 
weary and too tamed by suffering to resist, laid down 
their arms, and suffered the penalty of mutineers.”^ 
It has been stated that in the end one hundred and twenty- 
four men surrendered to the ^ayyids of the upper Kaghan 
valley near the Gori Nar lake. They were hanged 
excepting a few; twenty days later the ruler of Kashmir 
surrendered twenty men who had managed to enter 
his territories; they were also executed.^ This was the 
“penalty of the mutineers.” 

* Holmes, op. cit., p. 327. 2 ibid., p, 328. 

* Punjab Government Records, Mutiny Reports, VIU, 110-20. 
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llie sepoys at Jullundur rose on 7 June and their 
major portion made for Phillaur to join the ‘rebels* there. 
In Ludhiana, it is stated, a Maulawi had been preaching 
jihad: when the Revolution broke out he took his followers 
and proceeded to Delhi. The revolutionaries from 
Jullundur entered Ludhiana on 9 June, released the 
prisoners and ultimately left for Delhi. They could 
not stay there for long because in their hurry they had 
brought with them only blank cartridges.' If they had 
seized and retained Ludhiana they could have dominat¬ 
ed the Grand Trunk Road and delayed the rush of rein¬ 
forcements to Delhi. Immediately after the outbreak 
steps were taken to disarm the sepoys in Multan. This 
was carried out on 10 Jime. 

The importance of keeping the Panjab and Frontier 
regions under control had been realized early and a 
number of special measures were adopted. The police 
force was strengthened and influential chiefs were 
persuaded to send their retainers to help it; the ferries 
and passages over rivers were strictly guarded; in the 
towns arrangements for the security of the treasuries 
were made. As to the behaviour of the people it may 
be added that “ the frontier tribes, of whose conduct 
such fears had been entertained, were never really danger¬ 
ous, though often troublesome. The ineradicable restless¬ 
ness and unruliness of the Mahomedans were naturally 
excited by the electrical state of the political atmosphere. 
The Sikhs remained thoroughly loyal so long as they re¬ 
tained confidence in the vitality of the Government.’*^ 
From the very beginning Lawrence was naturally keen 
on keeping the Panjab quiet. To achieve this he had 
gone to the extent of recommending that Peshawar should 
be ceded to Dost Muhammad on the condition that he 


* Sec Holmes, op. cii., p. 332. 


2 Ibid., p. 335. 
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should maintain friendly relations with the British. Ed- 
wardes had opposed it and Canning had decided in his 
favour. In spite of the efforts of Lawrence and a capable 
team of officers a number of places in the Panjab became 
active scenes of revolutionary warfare. Jhelum, Sialkot 
and Peshawar may be mentioned specifically. Lawrence 
had some reports about the possible disaffection of the 
14th Regiment stationed at Jhelum. An attempt was 
made to take it by surprise by sending a force from 
Rawalpindi. The sepoys came out of their lines and 
repulsed the attack on 7 July. On tfje following day 
they were again engaged in an action with the British 
forces. In the end they were overpowered, and only a 
few could manage to escape across the river. The garri¬ 
son at Sialkot rose on 9 July, did some plundering and 
began their march to Delhi . Nicholson commanding 
the movable column was at Amritsar. He marched 
towards Gurdaspur to intercept the revolutionaries of 
Sialkot. The two forces met at the Trimmu Ghat on 12 
July. In the beginning the revolutionaries pushed 
back their opponents; ultimately, ho^^'ever, they were 
overpowered by “sheer weight of metal.” They had heavy 
casualties, but the survivors continued an unequal struggle 
for another four or five days, which ended in iheir destruc¬ 
tion ; only few could manage to escape by flight. In 
Peshawar also in the beginning of June emissaries from 
Delhi were preaching jihad, “ and a number of ghazis, 
catching up cry, swarmed out of their fastnesses with 
a moulvi at their head, and planted their standard in a 
strong mountain village called Nowrunjee, just outside 
the Peshawar frontier.' “The revolutionaries were, how¬ 
ever, overpowered and the village was destroyed. The 
town of Peshawar did not remain unaffected. In August 
a faqir was found preaching in the Lines of the 51st. The 


t Holmes, op. ci/., p. 364. 
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officer commanding took pre-emptory steps against the 
sepoys who had risen: they were defeated and slain 
in large numbers. The samesuddenly re-appeared 
in September with fresh followers, mainly Mohmands; 
Edwardes succeeded in corrupting the tribesmen by pro¬ 
mising them to restore their confiscated properties. They 
sent the foqir to Kabul. 

Sind, Karachi, Hyderabad and Shikarpur were 
scenes of short-lived revolutionary activities. Owing 
to long distances and slow and unsatisfactory means 
of communications the emissaries of the revolution 
do not seem to have achieved much success in Sind. 
At about 11 o’clock on the night of 14 September 
two Indian officers informed the commanding officer 
at Karachi that the sepoys of the 21st had been 
holding consultations and that the Bombay Native 
Infantry intended to rise at about midnight. The 
officer commanding rushed to the town and imformed 
the civil authorities; immediate steps were taken to assem¬ 
ble the women and children at a safe place which was 
to be under a strong guard; the treasury was also placed 
under guard. The remainder of the 2nd European Light 
Infantry now surrounded the I.ines of 21st and taking 
them by surprise ordered them to fall in. The regiment 
was disarmed ; it was discovered that twenty-seven men 
were absent. Subsequently “several of the ring leaders 
in the plot were secured in a few hours.”’ On 16 Sep¬ 
tember a court-martial tried them. They were sentenced to 
death; seven were hanged and three blown away by guns. 
Later on another forty-three men were captured; “four¬ 
teen were hanged, three killed in the attempt to escape, 
four were blown away from guns, and twenty-two were 
transported. The twenty-seven absentees at the roll-call 
were nearly all apprehended in the neighbourhood 

* Ball, Charles. The History oj the Indian Mutiny (London), II, 157. 
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and were also summarily disposed oflf.”’ Throughout 
these proceedings the 14th Regiment N. I. remained 
unmoved. Kanhayya Lai has rightly explained this 
by pointing out that “ the majority of the men of 
the 14th were Jews.”^ As in Karachi, precautionary 
measures had been taken at Hyderabad and Shikarpur. 
At Hyderabad the 22nd Regiment was disarmed on 13 
September and those sepoys who had left their lines were 
blown away from guns.^ In Shikarpur a few sepoys rose 
on the night of 23 September, but they were soon over¬ 
powered. They could, however, manage to escape in the 
darkness of night, only three wounded persons were 
captured because they could not move. 


1 Ball, cit., 11, p. 158. 

2 Lall, Kanhayya, MiJurabah i *Azim (Lucknow, 1916), pp. 258*59. 

3 Ibid., pp. 369-70. 
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THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE, 1857-59 (II) 

The British rule had been established over Rohil- 
khand in 1801 when it was ceded to the Company by 
the Nawab of Oudh. It was unpopular from the very 
beginning because the people had not forgotten the part 
played by the'Company in the Rohilla War. The Rohillas, 
however, had been crushed so completely by the joint 
forces of Oudh and the Company that for over half a cen¬ 
tury they bided their time, waiting for a suitable oppor¬ 
tunity to rise against the domination of the foreign power. 
Bareilly had occupied a prominent place in Rohilkhand, 
having been the capital of Hafiz Rahmat Khan. On the eve 
of the War of Independence, his descendants still occupied 
a position of eminence with his grandson, Khan Bahadur 
Khan, as their head. He had served under the Company’s 
Government; now he became one of the organizers of 
the movement in the locality, Bakht Khan and Risaldar 
Muhammad Shafi being his two active colleagues. 

The reports of the events at Meerut and Delhi unner¬ 
ved the British officers in Bareilly and on 20 May, 1857, they 
sent their families to the hill station of Nainital. Commis¬ 
sioner Alexander did not remain inactive; he did all he 
could to persuade the people to remain loyal and quiet. 
A teacher of oriental languages in the local college is 
fecorded to have addressed a gathering in the Jami' 
Masjid and appealed to them not to join the ‘^rebels” 

1 In 1316 the «fitaUoa atuost howe uu flared up into a revolt imte the 
sadenhip of Multi Muhammad I'waz. It was a local affiair; nevertheless, it indicat- 
id that the people were prepared for revolt and could be easily moved into action 
igaimt the Government. See Beveridge. H., A Comprehensive Historx o/ India, 
London. 1872), III 3a 
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These measures, however, proved ineffective. On Sunday, 
31 May, when most of the officers were in the phurches, 
the first shot was fired by the revolutionaries. ' It was a 
signal for the Indian officers and men of the Regiment 
posted in Bareilly to assemble round the green flag 
of the revolutionary force.’ It had been arranged pre¬ 
viously that in case of danger the European officers 
would go to the lines of the 8th Irregular Cavalry for 
concerted action. Accordingly, these rushed to the 
appointed rendezvous and seeing no chances of retaining 
control over the cantonment or the town they decided 
to proceed to Nainital; the party of the fugitives included 
Alexander. A few Indian troopers, however, chose to 
side with their British officers. 

Khan Bahadur Khan, '‘a venerable man of dignified 
manners and considerable ability, much respected by both 
Europeans and natives,” assumed control of administra¬ 
tion in a regular ceremony.^ He took immediate steps 
to put the administrative machinery in working order. 
To look after military affairs he created a War Council 
and decided to send Subedar (now Brigadier) Bakht Khan 
as his envoy to Delhi. A petition was immediately sent 
to Emperor Bahadur Shah with a request for the con¬ 
firmation of Khan Bahadur Khan as the Nazim of 
Rohilkhand.’ The Emperor accepted this request and 
conferred on him the title of Nawab Intizam-ud-Daulah 
Khan Bahadur Tanwir Jang. 

Some parts of Rohilkhand had risen even before 
Bareilly; after the incident of 31 May the revolt became 
more widespread. Pilibhit was one of the parganahs 
of Bareilly. The Muslim population of this small town 
enthusiastically took up the cause of the Revolution; 

1 At this time the idth and the 68th N. I. and the 8th Cavalry Regiments were 
posted in Bareilly. 

3 Khan, N^jmul Ohani, Akhbar-4u-Samdld 1906), II, 544. 

9 For his petition Garrart, op. dt., p. 278. 
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they accepted the authority of Khan Bahadur Khan 
without any hesitation. In the vicinity of Pilibhit a 
few Hindu Zamindars, particularly the Thakurs of 
Nawabganj, refused to submit to the officers of the new 
Government; they were, however, soon punished for 
creating trouble and disturbing the peace of the district. 
Aonla was another important town in the district of 
Bareilly. Its administration had been placed in charge 
of Nawab Kalian Khan; he was supported by a band 
of enthlisiastic workers, including Hakim Sa‘id-ullah, one 
of the signatories of the fatwa jihad issued in Delhi. 

In Badaun the Revolution had broken out earlier 
than in Bareilly. In the outlying villages disturbances 
had started as early as 19 May, 1857, but the town 
appeared to be comparatively calm. The Collector of the 
district, William Edwardes, precipitated trouble by calling 
the leading Muslim citizens to his residence and keeping 
them under custody on the "Id-ul-Fitr day which fell 
on 25 May. He had taken this step as a precautionary 
measure; he had heard rumours that the Muslims 
would rise after the 'Id prayers. However, this action 
of the Collector caused great excitement among the people. 
On 2 June a regiment of the 68th arrived at Badaun. This 
was taken as a signal for open revolt. The jail was broken 
open, and the police officers and men threw away 
their uniforms and joined the revolutionaries. Edwardes 
fled to the village of Shaikhupur and thence proceeded 
to Etah. Two weeks later ‘Abdur Rahman Khan, who 
was appointed Nazim by Khan Bahadur Khan, took over 
the civil administration of the town; he was to be assisted 
by Niaz Muhammad Khan, the Commander of the forces 
and ‘Azmaiullah who was made Bakhshi. Subsequently 
Khan Bahadur Khan posted his own Tehsildar in different 
parts of the district. The authority of these officers could 
not be established without the use of force. Some of the 
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Hindu landlords of the district resisted the establishment 
of the new Government and took to ravaging the country¬ 
side. Commander Niaz Muhammad IGian had to go 
round with his foroes and crush the unruly elements. 
Within four or five months Khan Bahadur Khan’s 
government was fully established in the district. 

On 15 May , 1857, the reports of the Meerut incident 
reached Shahjahanpur which also, like Bareilly and 
Badaun, passed under the jurisdiction of Khan Bahadur 
Khan. The officers of the 28th N. I. posted there had 
great confidence in their sepoys. They did not know 
perhaps that Maulawi Sarfaraz A\\ one of the most pro¬ 
minent leaders of the movement had been persuading 
them to join the Revolution' and had succeeded in spread¬ 
ing his influence. On reports that the people of the town 
were likely to attack the treasury the commanding officer 
strengthened the guards and sentries; the sepoys took 
this as a slight. On 31 May the sepoys attacked the 
European officers in a church. A Sikh regiment of about 
150 soldiers soon came to . their rescue. However, 
several officers were killed and their houses burnt in the 
course of the day. Ricketts, the chief civil officer of the 
district, took to flight which “‘was now imperative, for 
the mutineers were firing on the party . . . The jail 
was captured and the rising became general after a large 
body of released convicts had joined the people. 

The revolutionaries now set up one of their leaders. 
Qadir ‘Ali Khan, as the chief civil administrator who was 
to be assisted by the Kotwal, Nizam ‘Ali Khan; most of 
the old officers 'of the district were allowed to carry 
on their duties. Qadir ‘Ali soon proclaimed his authority 
by marching in a procession through the streets of the city. 

1 Nevill, H. R., District Guutteers of the United Provinces (Allahabad, 1910), 
m 141. 

i Ibid., p. 142. 
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On 16 June, Ghulam Qadir Khan, a descendant of Bahadur 
Khan, the founder of Shahjahanpur, returned to the town 
from the countryside where he had gone before the occurr¬ 
ence of these events. The revolutionaries now decided to 
accept him as their leader; he went to Bareilly and brought 
orders from Khan Bahadur Khan about his appointment 
as the Nazim of the district. The command of the forces 
was given to ‘Abdur Rauf Khan; he resigned after two 
months. The main problem in the district, as in Badaun, 
was to suppress the recalcitrant Hindu zaniindars. They 
could not be suppressed by the local authorities, who ap¬ 
pealed to Khan Bahadur Khan to send help. In response 
to this appeal Mardan ‘Ali Khan ai rived vvilli a large force 
and overpowered the Rajputs, many of whom were 
killed in the action.' This victory had a sobering 
effect on the neighbouring towns and villages, which 
also acknowledged the authority of the new Government; 
Tilhar and Jalalabad may be particularly mentioned. 

The districts of Bareilly, Badaun and Shahjahanpur 
roughly constituted the area under the jurisdiction of 
Khan Bahadur Khan. The Nazim, Tahsildars and other 
local officers in these district were either appointed by 
him or were confirmed in the offices which they held. 
The leaders of the Revolution were in Moradabad and 
Bijnor able to get their appointments approved by the 
Central Government at Delhi. 

In Moradabad the news of the occurrences at Meerut 
reached on 12 May, 1857. Saunders, the Magistrate, 
had joined the district only recently, but the District 
Judge, J. J. Cracroft Wilson, had been there for over 
sixteen years. Accordingly he was authorised by a tele¬ 
graphic message from Agra to take over the administration. 
With the arrival of a party of the 20th N. I. the attitude 
of the 29th N. I. which was posted there also became 


1 Nevill, csp. d/., p. 144. 
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doubtful. About 170 men of the Regiment came out to 
join the revolutionaries. Wilson, however, was able to 
control the situation for the moment as the bulk of the 
29th was still loyal to the British. On 21 May a party 
of nearly two hundred Mujahids lead by Bahadur Khan 
came from Rampur at the invitation of Maulawi Wahaj- 
uddin popularly known as Maulawi Mannu, the leader of 
the local revolutionaries. The green flag was planted 
on the banks of the Ramganga. Unfortunately, however, 
Maulawi Mannu was killed in the struggle before he could 
join the Rampur Mujahids. Nevertheless, the movement 
continued to grow and gained momentum after the 
jail was broken. Nawab Majduddin Khan, popularly 
known as Majju Khan* became the leader of revolution¬ 
aries. He was assisted by other leaders, particularly by 
the *Ulama. Maulana Kifayat *Ali Kafi took the leading 
part in ptcaching jihad. 

The ruling cheif of the neighbouring State of Rampur, 
Yusuf ‘Ali Khan, was loyal to the British. He sent a 
detachment of his forces to Moradabad and a few days 
later on 6 June came there in person. He retained 
Nawab Majju Khan, but as a vassal of Rampur.^ 
On 14 June Bakht Khan halted at Moradabad 
on his way to Delhi, and released the Revolutionary 
Government from the vassalage of Rampur. On his 
departure on 17 June, however, the forces of Rampur 
once again took possession of Moradabad. The Nawab’s 
officers were unable to maintain peace in the district. 
Nearly all its towns and tahsils were affected by the move¬ 
ment and throughout the district the Musalmans as 
a body had shown in the clearest manner their antipathy 
to the British Government and while in other parts the 


1 Nevill. op. dt^ XVI. 165. 


a Wid., p. 166. 
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rebellion was confined mainly to the troops and the law¬ 
less sections of the population there can be no doubt 
that in Moradabad, as in other districts of Rohilkhand, 
there was a general revolt on the part of the Musalman 
community, inflamed by fanaticism to an intense hatred 
of everything English. 

The occurrences at Moradabad, particularly the release 
of prisoners, created an excitement in the neighbouring 
district of Bijnor. On the arrival of disaffected sepoys 
from Roorkee the people rose under the leadership of 
Mahmud Khan. Some of the Indian officers, including 
Syed Ahmad Khan, Sadr Amin, tried to protect the lives 
of the Euro- peans and the treasury; they could not, 
however, stop the movement. On 7 June the Europeans 
left the town and Mahmud Khan’s Government was 
established. He was confirmed in his office of Nazim by 
an Imperial farman which was brought to him by ‘Umdu 
Khan.* 

Saharanpur and Muzaffarnagar were also affected. 
Thana Bhawan became the main centre of the activities 
of the revolutionaries in this area. Haji Imdadullah, 
an eminent religious leader was at the head of the move¬ 
ment. In the beginning the revolutionaries gained a 
clear victory over the forces of the British Government in 
the battle of Shamli. 

The fall of Delhi became a turning point in the course 
of the War. It affected the morale of the revolution¬ 
aries and though the conflict lasted for another year, 
they lost the initiative. The capture of Lucknow, 
in March, 1858, enabled the British to send a major portion 
of their forces to Rohilkhand. Indeed some of the 
British officers led by Colin Campbell were of the 
opinion that Roilkhand should be recovered even before 


1 C/. Oamtt, op. cf/., p. 24-25. 
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the recapture of Lucknow, but the Governor-General 
did not accept this suggestion. After the fall of 
Lucknow, Campbell lost no time in preparing for a 
compaign in Rohilkhand. His plan was that three columns 
should proceed from the nortn-west, south-west and 
south-east and continue their march converging upon 
Bareilly where the main battle was to be fought. The 
column which was to operate from the north-west marched 
from Roorkee, took Hardwar and proceeded towards 
Najibabad. Mahmud Khan met the British forces not 
far from Naginah. Shiva Prashad, a canal superintend¬ 
ent, advised the British to inundate the area with canal 
water. Mahmud Khan’s men were taken unawares and 
many of them died when the terrain was flooded. They 
fought with courage but could not avert defeat. Mahmud 
Khan was taken captive. 

On 22 April, 1858, the British proceeded on their 
march towards Moradabad. The same day Prince 
Firuz Shah had arrived there and expelled the officers 
who held it on behalf of the Nawab of Rampur. The 
latter, however, sent fresh forces to recover its possession. 
Firuz Shah was ready to , face the new onslaught and had 
actually set his forces in battle array when it was reported 
that Brigadier Jones had reached the outskirts of the town. 
The Prince knew that he had not enough troops to meet 
the combined forces of the British column and the Nawab 
of Rampur, he therefore withdrew to Bareilly. Jones 
now took possession of the town and engaged himself 
for a week in plundering and killing the leaders of the 
revolutionaries. Among those who suffered at the hands 
of the revengeful victors were Nawab Majju Khan and 
members of his family. On 3 May, the column left 
Moradabad, resuming its march on their way to Bareilly. 

An important battle was fought at Kakrala, near 
Badaun, where Prince Firuz Shah had arrived after visit- 
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ing Aonla and some other places in the neighbouring 
area. In the battle that was fought in the darkness of 
the night on 29 April. General Penny was killed.* With 
the break of the day, however, the 64th Foot arrived on 
the scene. The revolutionaries, finding the pressure of the 
enemy too strong, decided to withdraw and proceed to 
Bareilly. About the same time another detachment of 
the British forces captured Bisauli. Khan Bahadur Khan’s 
men saw that it would be difficult for them to hold any 
longer; they left the town and went to Bareilly. The 
British forces took possession of Badaun and established 
their Government. Khan Bahadur Khan knew that a 
large number of European officers and families had 
taken refuge in Nainital. He had to guard his capital 
against a possible attack from that direction. As soon as 
he found an opportunity he sent a detachment which 
proceeded as far as Baheri; this was followed by another 
which halted at Kathgodam. The main problem of the 
revolutionary forces was to climb the heights, unnoticed 
by the enemy. This was not possible; the British spies 
informed their masters about the advance of the revolu¬ 
tionaries. Necessary precautions were taken and it be¬ 
came impossible for the revolutionaries to proceed beyond 
Laldangi. The British received continuous help from the 
State of Rampur, particularly in the form of provisions; 
they could therefore successfully check the advance 
of the revolutionaries. Nainital could not be conquered. 
After the fall of Lucknow in the east,and Bijnor, Morad- 
abad and Badaun in the west, Bareilly beacame the main 
centre of the revolutionary leaders of Oudh and Rohil- 
khand. Colin Campbell also marched towards it. 

Khan Bahadur Khan had selected for the site of his camp 

a plain on the banks of a rivulet, five miles from the town- 

1 Forrest, op. dt., IIT, 353. 
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The decisive Battle of Bareilly was fought the morning on 
of 5 May, 1858. A number of Ghazis took part in this 
hotly contested action. “The.Sikhs and our light com¬ 
pany”, writes Sergeant Mitchell of the 93rd, “advanced 
in skirmishing order . . . and all at once a most furious 
charge was made by a body of about three hundred and 
sixty Rohilla Ghazis . . . Campbell ordered the men 
of the 42nd to bayonet them. “ But that was 
not so easily done; ” continues Mitchell, “the Ghazis 
charged in blind fury . . . Tlie revolutionaries were 
fighting with great courage when an unfortunate incident 
turned the scales in favour of their enemy. A detachment 
of Khan Bahadur Khan’s newly-recruited soldiers sudden¬ 
ly took to flight, causing a general panic in his forces;^ 
he tried his best but could not^ stop it. The defeat 
became a rout, and the grey-haired leader of the Rohillas 
had to withdraw from his capital. He went to Pilibhii 
and thence marched into the jungle of the Tarai. 
On 7 May Bareilly was occupied by the British. 

The British forces had won a significant victory, 

but even in their defeat the revolutionaries had created 
such an impression of their valour that the British thought 
it unwise to take the risk of marching into the city; they 
were afraid that the Muslim population of the city would 
put up a determined resistance. On April, 1858, Walpole 
had to fight a stiff battle at the Bijpuria Ghat in Shah- 
jahanpur. The revolutionaries were under the command 
of Nizam ‘Ali Khan. He fought with courage but wai 
slain in the battle. His death caused panic among hii 
followers; they suffered a defeat and were dispersed.^ 

* Mitchell, William Forbes, Reminiscences of the Great Mutiny, 1857-59 
(London, 1910), p. 254. 

2 Barelvi, Altaf Ali, Hayat Hafiz Rahmat Xhan (Badaun, 1933), p. 36^. 

3 Actually a few desprate Muslims opposed the victors till the last nKunciH 
of their life. See Lt.-Oeneral Shadwetl, C.B., The Ufe of Colin Campbell, Lori 
Cyde (London, 1881X II, 209-17. 
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On 30 April the Commander-in-Chief, Colin Campbell, 
reached Shahjahanpur to find that the place had been 
evacuated by the revolutionaries only a day earlier. 
Most of the buildings in the city and cantonments, which 
could have been used by the troops, had been demolished, 
the jail was, however, intact. It was decided to use 
it as a military post. Lieutenant-Colonel Hall was 
given charge of the new post, and the main column resumed 
its march to Bareilly on 2 May. No sooner had Campbell 
left the place than the revolutionaries commanded by 
Maulawi Ahmadullah Shah returned and attacked the place 
with a view to recapture it. Hall could not defend city; 
the revolutionaries now started firing upon the enemy 
post in the jail. Campbell learnt about these occurrences 
on 7 May. The following day he despatched a field force 
under Brigadier Jones to proceed to Shahjahanpur. 
He could save Hall’s tiny garrison from total annihilation, 
but it was beyond his power to resist successfully the attack 
of the main force of the revolutionaries. He, therefore, 
sent an urgent message to Campbell. In the meantime 
he was attacked by Maulawi Ahmadullah Shah on 15 May; 
he, however, managed to hold his ground. Three days 
later Campbell arrived on the scene. In a cavalry 
combat the revolutionaries were pushed back, but Camp¬ 
bell did not venture to jiursue them. He sent for Colonel 
Cdke who had been sent in pursuit of Khan Bahadur 
Khan; on his arrival the revolutionaries left Shahjahan¬ 
pur and proceeded towards Muhamdi.^ 

On 24 May, 1858, Jones advanced upon Muhamdi. 
The capture of nearly all important places by the British 
and successive reverses met by the revolutionaries had 
begun to affect their morale. Some of the best colleagues 
of Maulawi Ahmadullah Shah had left him. Neverthe¬ 
less, he did not yield and continued his resistance 


1 op. cit., XVn, p. 149- 
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to the ever-increasing pressure of the British forces. 
However, he was not destined to survive long. On 
5 June he “ set out for Pawayan, hoping to induce the Raja 
to participate in the war against the British. Reaching 
the fort, he was refused ingress; and on attempting 
to force an entrance he was shot dead by the Raja’s 
brother, Baldeo Singh, who was encouraged to resist 
by De Kantzow, at that moment the guest of the Raja. 
The latter proceeded at once with his brother to Shah 
jahanpur, and entering the house of Mr. Money, the 
Magistrate, while that official and his friends were at 
dinner, astonished the company by rolling on the floor 
before them the head of the rebel leader.”* 

These brought to a close the war in Rohilkhand 
and gave a decisive advantage to the British on other 
fronts also. Ahmadullah Shah was one of the greatest 
organizers of the movement as well as the war of Indepen¬ 
dence. Kaye rightly observes that “ if a patriot is a man 
who plots and fights for the independence, wrongfully 
destroyed, of his native country then most certainly 
the Maulawiwas a true patriot. He had not stained his 
sword by assassination; he had connived at no murders; 
he had fought manfully, honourably and stubbornly in 
the field against the strangers who had seized his country 
and his memory is entitled to the respect of the brave 
and the true-hearted of all nations.”^ 

After the annexation of Oudh (13 February, 1856) 
Major-General Sir James Outram was appointed Chief 
Commissioner. Two months later, however, he had to 
go on leave for reasons of health. His successor, Coverley 
Jackson, was not a capable administrator; his treatment 
of the royal family became so intolerable that Wajid ‘Ali 
Shah had to make a protest. The next Commissioner, 

< Nevlll, XVII, U9. 

2 Ktye and Malleson, op. cit„ IV, 381. 
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Sir Henry Lawrence, had earned good reputation 
for his sympathetic administration in the Panjab. In 
Oudh, too, he took steps to remove disaffection; the 
nobles attached to the Court of the ex-King were given 
pension, some of the state servants were given assu¬ 
rances of re-employment, and confiscation and demolition 
of the places was halted. 

The incident which had created disaffection in 48th 
Regiment had taken place soon after the arrival of 
Lawrence in Oudh and had alerted him. He lost no 
time in taking precautionary measures. The cantonment 
of Lucknow had three points of strategic importance— 
he Residency, the Machchi Bhawan and the village 
of Mundiaon. The first two places were fortified as best 
as was possible: the treasury at the Residency was to be 
guarded by a detachment consisting of 120 European 
and 220 Indian soldiers; at the Machchi Bhawan also 
a European guard was posted. The camp at Mundiaon 
had a regiment of 350 European soldiers in addition to 
50 artillery men and a battery of Hindustani sepoys.* 
In a letter dated the 18th April, 1857, Lawrence informed 
the Governor-General of the spreading of discontent 
in the 48th. He was advised to move it immediately 
to Meerut, and take similar steps, if necessary, in other 
cases also. Two weeks later he had to report to the 
Governor-General the refusal of the 7th Oudh Infantry 
:o accept the cartridges and their disbandment. On 
12 May, Lawrence held a darbar to which he invited 
the leading citizens and the Indian officers of the army. 
In the course of his address delivered in Urdu he said, 
“Mussulman rulers at Delhi have persecuted the Hindoos 
rulers at Lahore have persecuted the Mussulmans; 
but the British Government has ever extended equal 

1 The (Maar-ut-Tawarikh gives a detailed account of the defensive measures 
aken by Lawrence; also see Forrest, op. clt., I, 186. 
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toleration to all.”’ 

The outbreak of the revolution at Delhi had excited 
the people of Oudh; on 30 May, ^hey fraised the 
revolt. A subaltern had informed Lawrence that a sepoy 
had told him that the soldiers would fire the first gun 
at 9 p.M. Sitting at the dinner table, Lawrence hum¬ 
orously told his informer, “Your friends areuot punctual.” 
Hardly had these words been uttered when the crack 
of musketry was heard coming from the lines.^ The 
revolt had begun. Lawrence realized the importance of 
preventing the “mutineers” from joining the people of 
the town; he posted a European guard connecting the 
cantonment with the city. In the cantonment, however, 
the “rebel” sepoys killed several officers including 
Brigadier Handscomb. 

On the following morning (31 May ) the population 
also rose; they assembled in the ‘Aish Bagh and unfurled 
the Muhammadi flag. The police officers tried to suppress 
the rising and took several of the “rebel” leaders into 
custody including members of the royal family. But 
these measures could not stop the spread of disaffection 
in the neighbouring districts. As the revolt spread 
and became more general the British Government tighten¬ 
ed its repressive measures. A gallows had been set up 
at the Residency where the revolutionaries were daily 
hanged in batches. The machinery of administration 
was intact, but the merchants and shop-keepers had 
begun to lose faith in the stability of the British authority. 

Throughout the month of June the revolt continued 
to gather strength in the various districts of Oudh. Fyz- 
abad, the centre of Maulana Ahmadullah Shah’s activi¬ 
ties, became one of the main strongholds of the revolu¬ 
tionaries. Groups of enthusiastic supporters of the 
Revolution had come from different places and assembled 


1 Fontit, op. at., 1,188. 


3 Holmes, ctp. df., pp. 254-SS. 
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here to join the struggle. Ultimately they decided to 
march to Delhi by way of tucknow, Lawrence had already 
learnt of these movements; he lost no time in forestalling 
them by taking an offensive. Accordingly early in 
the morning of 30 June, he reached the banks of Kokrail 
rivulet which intersected the Fyzabad road midway be¬ 
tween Lucknow and Chinhut. He was told that the re¬ 
volutionaries were encamping on the other side of the 
thick grove of trees. The English started firing in that 
direction; the revolutionaries returned the fire. Soon 
after the two forces were engaged in a regular fight. After 
a while it seemed that the centre ofi the revolutionary 
forces was giving way; the British officers thought 
they had won the day. They were, however, soon dis¬ 
illusioned. “ In an instant, ” writes Forrest, “ the wide 
plain swelled and an iron steam swept down upon our 
small band, and puffs of smoke . . . spread around 
our flanks like wandering fields of foam; the field pieces 
sent forth showers of grape, but onward the torrent 
came till it swept the Sikhs from the village, on to the 
32nd who were in the act of deploying on the right.”* 
The capture of the village, Isma‘i1ganj, raised the morale 
of the revolutionary forces. They continued their pressure 
and repelled the enemy’s attempts to snatch the possession 
of Isma‘ilganj. In this effort the 32nd suffered heavy 
casualties, which included their chief, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Case. Henry Lawrence, therefore, ordered a retreat, which 
became general and all traces of formation and discipline 
were lost. The victors pursued and “ under a slaughter¬ 
ing fire the bridge was reached . . . but we had lost dur¬ 
ing the disastrous day 118 European officers and men 
killed, and 182 natives killed and missing; 54.Europeans 
and 11 natives returned wounded.” An officer of the 
32nd wrote, “ Almost all our best men were killed .... 


• Forrest, op. cli., I, pp. 231-32. 
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With astonishing rapidity the revolutionaries planted theii 
flag across the river. The bridges were held by the 
British. The revolutionaries, however, outmanoeuvred the 
enemy, and “crossing the river below the two bridges 
they boldly advanced, seized the houses round, swiftly 
loopholed them, and poured their musketry fire into the 
entrenchments.”' Thus the famous seige of the Resi¬ 
dency had begun. The first memorable victory of the 
revolutionaries of Oudh was a brilliant achievement 
of their leader, Maulawi Ahmadullah Shah. 

Ahmadullah Shah now held the city; he had managed 
to drag his heavy guns right up to the walls of the Resi¬ 
dency. Henry Lawrence, in the meantime, had decided 
to withdraw his men and treasury from the Machchi 
Bhawan and ordered the magazine to be exploded. This 
was considered necessary because that building had 
vulnerable ix)ints and would have easily fallen into the 
hands of the revolutionaries. The Residency buildings 
which were defended by entrenchments covered an area 
of about 60 acres. Besides the Residency proper, the 
three-storeyed official residence of the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner, which stood on a plateau, there v^ ere several other 
prominent buildings in the enclosure. Not far from this 
building lay the Banquetting Hall which was now converted 
into a hospital. Below it stood the Treasury Post; to its 
left was the famous Bailey Guard Gate with its lofty 
and well defended arch.^ The Begum Kothi, so called 
because it was at one time the residence of a royal princess 
was one of the safest spots and was used as a shelter for, 
women and children. Cubbin's house was another pro¬ 
minent building; it was used as a hospital for the oflicers. 

After taking their positions the revolutionaries lost 

Ibid., I. p. 236. 

2 In oonunon parlance the name Bail^ Guard was used for the entire Resi¬ 
dency. "State Paipers," II, 232. 
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no time in commencing operations; the Chief Com¬ 
missioner's house was their main target. On the very 
first day, 1 July, a shell thrown by the revolutionaries 
had fallen in Henry’s room. He was not injured ; he 
was advised to move to a safer quarter. He laughingly 
replied that he did not think the revolutionaries had a 
marksman good enough to put another shell into his small 
room. He learnt too soon, however, that his views about 
the proficiency of the enemy’s artillerymen were absolutely 
wrong. He had been on a round to inspect the defences 
and was feeling tired. He lay down on his bed to take 
rest. Soon after an officer brought a memorandum and 
began to read it. Henry did not approve of it and wanted 
to explain his views. But before he could finish the sen¬ 
tence a shell entered the room and the air became full 
of smoke. When the cloud of smoke rolled away Henry 
was found lying under a cover stained with blood. Doctor 
Fryer, a surgeon, was soon in attendance. In reply 
to Henry’s persistent inquiry, “how long have 1 to 
live? ’’ the surgeon said, “ about forty-eight hours.” 
His calculation was not far wrong; Henry expired on 
4 July.* A statesman-soldier of ability he had distin¬ 
guished himself by his courage and devotion to duty. 

After consultations among themselves the leaders 
of the revolutionaries raised Wajid ‘Ali’s young son, 
BirjisQadr, to the masnad of his father (15 July). The 
accession of the Prince was proclaimed by a salute of 
11 guns.^ The mother of the young Prince, Hazrat 
Mahal, was to act as Regent. As later history shows 
she became one of the most prominent leaders of the 
War of Independence; she fought to the end and never 
bowed to the authority of the British Government. Her 

• Forrest, op. cit., I, 262. 

2 It is signincant that the proclaination of Birjis Qadr’s accession to the 
masnad was made in these words: "People belong to God, the countp belongs to 
the Emperor ai.d the orders emanate from Birjis Qadr" Husaini, Kealandri, 
Haidri, Khulasat ut-Tawarikht 11, 225-26. 
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chief adviser was ‘Ali Muhammad Khan, popularly known 
as Mammu Khan, General Husam-ud-daulah was put 
in charge of recruitment of soldiers. The moving force 
behind the rising in Lucknow was Maulawi Ahmudullah 
Shah. The new Government invited the ta^lluqahdars and 
other leading persons to join the Revolution; the response 
to this appeal was satisfactory.' When the revolution¬ 
aries had settled the local affairs they decided to send 
an envoy to Delhi to offer their homage to the. Emperor. 
‘Abbas Mirza who was to go as envoy travelled via 
Moradabad, where he was advised by tWilayat Husain, 
a Deputy Collectoi, to contact the British authorities 
through him. ‘Abbas Mirza gave him a rebuff and pro¬ 
ceeded on his mission. He was given audience by 
the Emperor on 13 September. “ After prayers,” writes 
Jewan Lai, “Nazir Hassan Mirza introduced Mirza 
‘Abbas Beg, agent of the court of Lucknow. He presented 
the king with a nazzar of two gold mohurs. His 
Majesty conferred on him the title of Safir-ud-Dawlah.”^ 
Since the commencement of the Revolution in Luck¬ 
now the other districts of Oudh were also rising in revolt 
Sitapur was the first to rise on 7 June. Some of the 
European officers were overpowered and killed but the 
majority managed to escape. Sitapur was followed 
on the following day, 8 June, by Fyzabad. The 
jail was broken and AhmaduUah Shah was re¬ 
leased. He succeeded in persuading large numbers of 
people to join the movement and started for Lucknow at 
the head of a vast following.* Simultaneously with 
Fyzabad the small town of Dariabad also rose, but 
the few European residents there were safely escorted 
by a detachment of Sikh cavalry. Sultanpur rose on 
9 June; “it was the only out-station, besides Sitapore and 

t Husaini, op. cif., IT, 255-26. 2 T.N.N., p. 229. 

3 Maulawi AhmaduUah had been tried for treason and imprison^ in Fyzabad. 
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Fyzabad, where there were any of the old Bengal troops. 
The Bengal regiment there was the 15th Irregular Cavalry, 
a gallant but very bigoted set of Mussulmans, who proved 
foremost in all the future operations not only in actual 
fighting, but in furnishing leaders to the mutineer 
Army’” Colonel Fisher, the commander of the Regiment 
was shot, and the revolutionaries marched to Lucknow. 
sVithin the next two days (10 and 11 June) Baharaich and 
3onda also joined the Revolution. The neighbouring dis¬ 
tricts of Azamgarh, Banaras, Allahabad and Gorakpur 
had in the meantime all risen against the British 
Government and overthrown its authority. 

For nearly three weeks after the commencement of 
the siege of the Residency on 2 July, the revolutionaries 
kept shelling the various buildings within the entrench¬ 
ments. A general attack was made on 20 July; the revo¬ 
lutionaries marched with such determination that in spite 
of the shower of bullets for the Residency they came within 
a few yards of its defences. “ At Innes’s post the attack 
was more prolonged and resolute, and at one time that 
post seemed to be in danger of being cut off in the rear, 
as the enemy pressed on towards the neck of the spur 
near the church .... So they . . . after a fairly brave 
ehbrl retired precipitately. A few of them, who had 
gone at the obstructions, got entangled in the abattis, 
could neither go forward nor withdraw, and were all 
shot down.”^ The British regarded this as their victory; 
perhaps it was because the revolutionaries were obliged 
to withdraw in the end. On the following day, however, 
they suffered a great loss. Major Banks who had suc¬ 
ceeded Lawrence as Chief Commissioner was shot dead 
by the revolutionaries when he was inspecting an 
enemy position through a loophole.^ 

* Innes, McLeod, Lucknow and Oudh in the Mutiny (London, 1896), p. 86. 

i Ibid., p. 125. 

3 Ibid., p. 132. 
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The defenders of the Residency had been anxious¬ 
ly looking forward to receiving reinforcements from 
Kanpur. Havelock had captured it and, having left 
a small garrison to defend it, started for Lucknow on 
20 July.* He crossed the Ganges on the 24th. He 
had not proceeded far when he was confronted with 
the revolutionaries and had to give them battles 
at L^nao (29 July) and Bashirat Ganj (30 July). Have¬ 
lock won two victories but only at a heavy cost,his casu¬ 
alties being nearly a sixth of the entire force. This made 
his advance difficult; he could neither carry the wounded 
and the sick, nor leave his men to look after them. His 
spirits were further damped by the news from Brigadier 
Neill that he could send no reinforcements to Lucknow 
because of the rise of Kunwar Singh, the zamindar of 
Jagdishpur. Havelock was, therefore, compelled to 
return to Mungulwar, near the Ganges, where he took 
his position for the time being. Nana Sahib had in the 
meantime sent a regiment to cut off Havelock’s communi¬ 
cations with Kanpur if he advanced far beyond the 
Ganges. From Mungulwar he had to withdraw to 
Kanpur. 

On 31 July, Ahmadullah Shah launched another 
attack on the Residency and succeeded in reaching almost 
below the walls of its buildings. The defenders replied 
by heavy shelling, causing enormous loss of life in the 
ranks of the revolutionaries who were ultimately obliged 
to withdraw without achieving their objective. The revolu¬ 
tionaries had from the outset started throwing mines; 
so did the defenders. Lieutenant-Colonel Innes says, 
“The greater part of this mining contest lay in the enemy’s 

1 On 29 July, an officer hearing* the noise of firing in the direction of Kanpur 
told his colleagues that Havelock had arrived and was forcing his way through the 
streets. Everybody was happy to learn this news. But they were soon disappointed 
that the guns were being fired by the revolutionaries. 
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mines of attack and our countermines.'” On 10 August, 
the revolutionaries laid a mine near the Brigade Mess, 
which blew 20 feet of defence wall, and “ they silenced 
the Cawnpore Battery on August 12th by their fire from 
Johanne’s house, and they constructed batteries opposite 
the Bailey Guard Gate and Gubbin’s post.”^ More suc¬ 
cessful were the attempts of the revolutionaries to break 
the Sikh Square on 17 and 18 August. 

The third general attack was made by the revolu¬ 
tionaries on 5 September. To form an idea of the 
conditions inside the Residency reference may be made 
to a letter which General Inglis wrote to Havelock on 16 
August. He said, “If you hope to save this force, no 

time must be lost in pushing forwards. We are daily 
being attacked by the enemy, who are within a few yards 
of our defences. Their mines have already weakened 
our post, and T have every reason to believe they are 
carrying on others. Their eighteen-pounders are within 
one hundred and fifty yards of some of our batteries, 
and from their position andour inability to form working 
parties we cannot reply to them, and consequently the 
damage done hourly is very great . . . Our native force 
having been assured . , . . of your near approach some 
twenty-five days ago, are naturally losing confidence^ 
and if they leave us, I do not see how defences are to be 
manned.”^ Despite these conditions the revolutionaries 
did not succeed in their objective. They had thrown two 
mines, aiming at Gubbin’s house and the Brigade Mess. 
Both the mines proved harmless because they were 
short of their mark. After the failure of the mines they 
began their attack at three different aims. The guns of 
the defenders became active and repulsed the revolu¬ 
tionaries. 


1 Inne%, op. c!f.,pp. 136-37. 


2 /bid., p. 144. 


3 Ibid, p. 148. 
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Even so the condition of the defenders was by 
no means assuring, and they still counted on the 
relief from Kanpur for which they sent repeated 
messages. Havelock’s position there was much improved 
by the arrival of Outramwho joined him on 15 September. 
Four days later the two Commanders crossed the Ganges 
on their way to Lucknow. They had to contest their 
way because parties of the revolutionaries had taken 
position at Mungulwar. Near ‘Alam Bagh, four miles 
from Lucknow, however, a strong revolutionary force 
blocked their way. On 23 September, a battle was fought 
and the British forces succeeded in-capturing ‘Alam Bagh. 
Two days later they resumed their march and proceeded 
by a circuitous route avoiding the road passing through 
the city. The first serious opposition was offered by the 
revolutionaries at the Char Bagh near a bridge crossing 
the canal, General Husam-ud-Daulah commanded revo¬ 
lutionary forces. The first part which rushed to the bridge 
was swept down by the fire of battery of six guns; 
but before they could reload their guns a British regiment 
stormed the battery and forced its passage. They 
proceeded to ‘Aish Bagh but were pushed back to the 
Aminabad road. They now took the road which skirted 
the canal. On reaching Secundrah Bagh they turned 
left. 

Some street fighting now could not be avoided; it 
was in these actions that Neill was shot dead by the 
revolutionaries. However, Outram and Havelock suc¬ 
ceeded though not without heavy losses, in reaching the 
Residency the same evening, 25 September. Some forces 
had been left behind; they entered the entrenchments on 
the following morning. Originally Outram had entered 
the Residency with the o*bject of withdrawing its defenders 
to a safer place. On arriving there, however,he found 
that circumstances would not permit him to carry out 
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this plan and he decided to wait there for the arrival of 
Colin Campbell. Outram realized the importance of 
keeping hold over ‘Alam Bagh which commanded the 
road from there to hold on as long as was possible. 

Colin Campbell’s departure fromCalcutta was delayed 
by circumstances beyond his control, inadequate trans¬ 
port and equipment being the main reason. However, 
he arrived at Kanpur on 3 October; it was exposed at 
that time to serious danger. The Gawalior Contingent 
led by Tantia Topi was marching on Kalpi with a view 
to joining Nana Sahib for an attack on Kanpur. In 
spite of this threat Campbell decided to proceed to 
Lucknow for its relief. In the meantime Outram sent 
a British clerk accompanied by a Hindu spy with his 
advice in regard to the route to be followed and other 
relevant matters; Campbell acted on Outram’s advice 
and reached Lucknow on 14 November. He took about 
a week to withdraw the defenders of the Residency in 
safety. “By the- 22nd,” writes Innes, “everything, the 
treasure, the food, and all the guns that had not been 
destroyed, had been removed out of the Residency with¬ 
out the enemy’s knowledge . . .on that night, the 
garrison evacuated the position they had held for six 
months . . . Campbell decided to hold ‘Alam Bagh 
so that he could “ proclaim that Oudh was not evacuated, 
nor Lucknow finally surrendered .... Thus was the old 
Residency position relieved, its garrison withdrawn, 
and the new position and force at the ‘Alam Bagh, under 
Outram, substituted for it.”^ 

Colin Campbell returned to Kanpur in time to save 
it from falling into the hand of the revolutionaries. It 
took the British mor6 than two months to materialize 
their plans for the recapture of Lucknow. The delay was 
caused by the late arrival of reinforcements. Two armies 

• Innes, op. ctt., p. 259. * P>id. 
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were to proceed from the east to join the siege. One 
of these was commanded by General Franks and was to 
march from Banaras; the other consisted of Gurkhas 
led by Jang Bahadur. Franks’ advance was counter¬ 
acted by a revolutionary chief, Mahdi Husain, between 
Jaunpur and Azamgarh and later by Ghafur Beg near 
Sultanpur (February, 1858). Ultimately he succeeded 
in reaching Salimpur on the 1 March.* Jang Bahadur 
had entered the British territory in December, 1857. 
Advancing by way of Gorakhpur he reached the 
Gogra and crossed it on 25 February, 1858. 

Colin Campbell left Kanpur on 28February. “So 
powerful a British army had never before been seen in 
India. There were seventeen batteries of infantry, 
twenty-eight squadrons of cavalry, and a hundred and 
thirty-four guns and mortars.”^ The British army cap¬ 
tured Dilkusha, an old palace below the Gomti. Next 
day Franks also arrived; two days later they crossed 
the river. Campbell waited for Outram. His arrival 
caused some confusion among the ranks of the 
revolutionaries. The British forces were now inside 
the city and had started bombarding the main buildings. 
On 11 March, Outram succeeded in marching up to 
the iron bridge and capturing it. For four or five 
days fighting continued. The defence was now collaps-* 
ing and the British were gradually snatching possession 
of one important building after another. On 16 March, 
Hazrat Mahal left the palace and accompanied by 
Birjis Qadr she escaped to Bondi. Ahmadullah Shah 
continued to offer resistance for three more days. 
Ultimately the revolutionaries were compelled to 
evacuate the city completely.^ Ahmadullah Shah proceeded 
:owards Shahjahanpur. Hazrat Mahal was approached 

* Holmes, op. fir., pp. 435-36. 

2 Ibid., p. 438. 

3 For his activities in Rohilkhand see above chapter XT. 
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for peace, but she refused to surrender and escaped into 
the territory of Nepal. 

Kanpur was one of the most prominent centres 
of the Revolution of 1857. Nana Sahib who had been 
deprived of his adoptive father’s pension had sent ‘Azim- 
ullah Khan to plead his case before the Home Authorities. 
In London he became a popular social figure and “,the 
ladies voted him charming.”’ He could not succeed in 
persuading the Government to change their decision in 
regard to Nana Sahib’s claims, but his contacts there 
and his visits to France and Turkey greatly widened 
his outlook. On his return he was able to convince 
Nana Sahib that it would be of advantage to him as well 
as to his countrymen if he could join the revolutionary 
movement which was being organized secretly. Nana 
Sahib became a leading figure in the Revolution, although 
he maintained friendly relations with the British until 
the moment of his open declaration of war. Another 
important figure was that of Tantia Topi, a colleague 
of Nana Sahib, who remained firm till his capture on 7 
April, 1859, through the treachery of Man Singh.^ 

Soon after the outbreak of the Revolution at Delhi, 
Wheeler, the commanding officer at Kanpur, took 
immediate steps to strengthen his position against possible 
disturbances. He asked for and was provided with 
a contingent from Lucknow; Nana Sahib also sent 200 
men and two guns for his help. Throughout the month 
of May, 1857, there was no trouble in Kanpur. Early 
in June a subaltern, Cox, fired at a sentry. He was court- 
martialled but was acquitted on the plea that he was 
drunk. This incident excited the sepoys who rose on 
4 June, released the convicts from the jail and seized the 
magazine, which were located in a suburb, Nawabganj. 
They elected Nana Sahib as their leader and wanted to 


• Trevelyan, O., Cawnpore (London & Cambridge, 1865). 
2 Kaye and Maileson, op. cit., V, 264. 
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go to Delhi where they would join the national movement. 
Azim-ullah Khan took a more realistic view of the 
situation and suggested that they should remain there 
and establish the authority of the Revolutionary Govern¬ 
ment in the area. The revolutionaries returned to Kanpur 
and besieged Wheeler and his small garrison. Under 
continuous shelling of the besiegers the defenders suffered 
heavy losses, 1 nthree weeks time conditions deteriorated; 
no reinforcements could be expected from Lucknow. A 
messenger in disguise was sent to Allahabad on 24 June. 
On the following day a letter came from Nana Sahib 
promising the garrison a safe passage to Allahabad. 
The conditions of surrender were discussed and settled 
by the representatives of the two parties. On the morning 
of 27 June, the men of the garrison>s well as the women 
and the children reached the banks of the Ganges and 
embarked the boats that were ready for them. Hardly 
had the boats begun to move when the revolutionaries 
started firing at them. Under Nana’s instructions 
women and children were brought back to Kanpur, 
Nearly all the men were killed either by bullets or by 
drowning; only a few survived to tell the sad story. 
Nana was now proclaimed Peshwa at the Palace of 
Bithur.‘ 

When the report of the Kanpur incident reached Allah¬ 
abad it was decided that Havelock should leave imme¬ 
diately for that place. On 12 July, Havelock’s camp near 
Fathpur was attacked by Nana’s forces commanded by 
his brother, Bala Sahib, and supported by Maulawi 
Liaqat *Ali of Allahabad.. The revolutionaries fought 
with courages, but they were ultimately pushed back. 
The British soldiers captured Fathpur and gave it up to 
plunder. On 15 July, Nana learnt that his forces had 
been defeated by Havelock who was now within a day’f 


1 Holmes, op. cit., p. 240. 
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march of Kanpur. He ordered a general massacre 
of his prisoner—five men and two hundred and isix women 
and children —lodged in a building known as Bibigarh, 
f he barbarous act was perpetrated on the same night 
and their bodies were thrown into a jwelL’ 

On 17 July Havelock entered Kanpur and occupied 
it, his soldiers are said to have massacred 10,000 people 
in retaliation. Nana Sahib moved into Oudh, leaving 
his palace at Bithur to be razed to the ground. Shortly 
after this Neill arrived from Allahabad and joined him. 
Tantia Topi went to Gwalior, collected a fresh army and 
returned to Kanpur after crossing the Jumna on 10 
November. 

He attacked Major General Charles Windham and 
would have overwhelmed him if Colin Campbell had not 
arrived in time. After a long contest between him and 
Tantia Topi lasting for several days the Maratha leader 
was obliged to withdraw his forces. 

Banaras, the sacred city of the Hindus, had begun to 
show signs of disaffection soon after the outbreak of the 
Revolution. Among its civilian officers was Frederick 
Gubbins, the District Judge. He was firm and shrewd 
person, and “ maintained order in the populous city 
until the arrival and action of Neill and his troops 
removed the pressing danger.”^ Banaras was more fortu¬ 
nate than many other places in the matter of receiving 
reinforcements; 150 men of the 10th Foot came from 
Danapur about the end of May, 1857; early in June 
Neill arrived with men of the 1st Madras Fusiliers. The 
local officers held consultations land decided to disarm 
the 37th N. I. Accordingly a parade was held. The 
sepoys now could not control them. They rose, 
but were overpowered in the end. They dispersed in 

> It has been stated that the cause of Nana’s fury was the fact that the European 
prisoners were in secret correspondance with Allahabad. 

2 Malleson, Colonel O.B., The Indian Mutiny of 1651 (London, 1891), p. 180. 
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disorder but were able to carry their arms with them. 
However, the British authorities with the help of the 
Raja of Banaras and some other Hindu leading citizens 
succeeded in suppressing the movement in the city.‘ 
On 9 June, Neill left for Allahabad, reaching there two 
days later. 

The strategic importance of Allahabad, “where the 
sparkling stream of the Jumna loses itself in the turbid 
waters of the Ganges,”^ was not fully realized by Canning 
aiid Anson. There was no European regiment there at 
the time of the outbreak of the Revolution. It had 
become a stronghold of the revolutionary movement 
because of Maulawi Liaqat ‘All’s work and activities. 
He was a teacher commanding great respect and influence 
on the Muslims of the place.^ The revolutionaries, 
however, did not become active until June 6, when 
their feelings were excited by reports of occurrences at 
Banaras. The immediate occasion for the outbreak 
of the sepoys was provided by a parade called for the 
evening of that day. The parade being over, Simpson, 
the commanding officer, returned to the mess. The 
sepoys stationed at the bridge were ordered to remove 
the guns to the fort; they took them to the cantonment 
instead. Lieutenant Alexander of the Oudh Irregulars 
tried to intercept them; he was shot dead. This became 
signal for a general rise. The revolutionaries rushed to 
gaol and released the prisoners; they were now joined 
by the people of the town, and “ within a few hours the 
authority of the English in Allahabad was overthrown; 
and a green flag, waving over the Kotwali, proclaimed 
the restored supremacy of Islam.The fort was still in 

1 Malleson, op. cit., p. 183. 

2 Holmes, op. cit., p. 215. 

3 ‘"Ihe Allahabad 'Maulavi' whose name w.is Liakat Aii, had been a schoo 
master, with a great reputation for s.'inctity.” Malleson. op. n7., p. 150. For his 
work we find a reference in these words: "1 he existence of a Mahomedon conspiracy 
to exterminate the English was now (May 31) a matter of notoriety." Calcutta 
Review as quoted by Holmes, op. cit., p. 216. 

4 Holmee, op. cit., p. 217, 
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the hands of the British, mainly garrisoned by a Sikh 
regiment, who were mainly responsible for creating dis¬ 
orderly conditions there. “The Sikh,” writes Holmes, 
“found abundant stores of wine, brandy, rum, and beer 
in the cellars ofthe merchants, and sold all that they could 
not drink themselves to the Europeans. Men supposed 
to be on duty were to be seen staggering on the ramparts, 
so drunk that they could not hold their muskets. Many 
of the volunteers soon became as demoralized as the 
Sikhs, and joined them in plundering the houses of 
inoffensive traders, and smashing their furnilure. 
On Neill's arrival order was established in the British 
forces. He bombarded a suburb of the city, Daiiaganj, 
on 12 June, “burnt part of it to the ground,” and his 
men “ with reckless ferocity . . . destroyed every native 
whom they could catch.” Neill was not satisfied with 
this. Having brought the situation under his control, 
“he sent out parties of Fusiliers, Sikhs and Irregulars, 
who swept over the country .... A detachment of 
Fusiliers went up the river in a steamer, throwing shot 
right and left, and firing every village that they passed .... 
Meanwhile another detachment had started from Benaras 
to reopen the line of communication, and was burning 
rebel villages, and hanging rebel zamindars as it pursued 
its way .... The work of retribution, however, was 
not over; and some of those who took part fin it . . . 
recked little whom they slew, so long as they could 
slay some one. Volunteers and Sikhs sallied out of 
the fort into the streets, and slaughtered every native who 
crossed their path. A civilian boasted that a commission 
of which he was chief had hung eight or ten men a day . . . 
old men who had done us no harm, helpless women with 
sucking infants at their breasts, felt the weight of our 
veiigeance no less than the vilest malefactors.”’ For the 

• dt., 220. 
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author of these atrocities, Neill, there was nothing unjust 
in what he and his men had done. On 17 June, he wrote, 
“ God grant, I may have acted with justice. I know I 
have with severity, but under all the circumstances 
I trust for forgiveness.”* Quite different, however, were 
the results of Neill’s prayers, at least as far as his men 
were concerned. “On the 18th cholera broke out 
among them .... Eight men were buried before 
midnight. Twenty more died next day. The shrieks of 
the sufferers were so appalling that two ladies in a room 
over the hospital died of fright.” However, Neill was 
now in a position to proceed to Kanpur. 

Bihar was included in the province of Bengal. Its 
Commissioner, William Taylor, on learning that the 
sepoys stationed at Danapur, ten miles from Patna, 
had risen, took precautionary measures by calling all the 
Europeans to take shelter in his house. On 19 June, 
he called Maulawi Ahmadullah and other leaders of the 
Wahhabis on pretext of consultation and had them put 
under custody. He then started arresting* other persons 
who were suspected of anti-British activities. From 
the papers found in the possession of Waris ‘Ali, a police 
officer, who was also arrested, it was concluded that ‘Ali 
Karim was leading the movement. A Magistrate was 
set to arrest him but ‘Ali Karim managed to escape.^ On 
3 July, a group of the revolutionaries led by Pir ‘Ali openly 
rose and planted the green flag. A Sikh regiment was 
sent to ci^sh them. Pir ‘Ali with more than thirty 
followers was captured; eight of them including Waris 
‘Ali were sent to the gallows. 

The sepoys who had risen at Danapur crossed the 
river Son with the help of Kunwar Singh, the zamindar 
of Jagdishpur and reached Arrah. This place was now 
held by the revolutionaries, and the fEuropean residents 

> Holmes, op. eit., p. 221. 

2 Kasc and IdiillMon, op. dr., HI. 35. 
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had entrenched themselves in a house which they had 
prepared for defence in case of danger. To receive these 
people troops were sent under the command of Captain 
Dunbar. Kunwar Singh offered resistance; Dunbar 
was killed in action and his troops retreated on 29 July. 
Two days later another detachment arrived. Its Com¬ 
mander, Major Eyre, taking lesson from Dunbar’s 
disaster, decided to stop at a village, Gujraganj, near 
Arrah.* The revolutionaries came out of Arrah and gave 
Eyre a battle at his camping ground on 2 August. The 
revolutionaries were defeated and the British forces entered 
Arrah on 3 August. Patna was, however, not the only 
district of Bihar which had joined the Revolutionary War. 

The eastern districts of Bengal were not affected by 
the movement as extensively as the western parts .of the 
province which now cover the modern Indian States 
of Bihar and West Bengal. The reason is obvious: 
long distance and inadequate means of communications 
must have stood as obstacles in the path of the organizers 
of the movement. There can, however, be no doubt 
that the emissaries of the revolutionaries 'tame into 
contact with some of the regiments posted in the canton¬ 
ments of Bengal. The revolt began with the rise of a few 
companies of the 34th N. I. posted at Chittagong. They 
defied their officers but did not resort to violence against 
them, seized the treasury which contaihed about three 
lakhs of rupees, liberated the prisoners from the jail, 
put the houses of European officers to fire, blew up 
the magazine and took the road to Sylhet. The revo- 
tionaries were under the leadership of Raja ‘Ali Khan, 
payhavaldar of Company No. 4.* 

• Kunwar Singh had joined the movement, because of the harsh treatment 
of the revenue officials who wanted him to make immediate payment of the large 
arrears which he owed to Government. Though a man of advanced years he 
fought with courage and determination. From Arrah he went to Jagdishpur and 
thence to Azamgarh. He was wounded in the arm which, it is stated, he himself 
mutilated and threw into the river. The wound proved fatal and he died of it on 
26 April, 1858. 

2 Report of Captain Dewool, quoted by Ball, op. clt., II, 220. 
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The revolutionaries were harassed on their march 
by the retainers of the Raja of Tipperah. They had to 
take a difficult and longer route; their march became 
necessarily slow and gave the entmy enough time to send 
reinforcements to their garrisons at strategic points. Before 
they could reach their destination the civil authorities 
of the district sent the Sylhet Light Infantry under 
Major Byng. The two forces came face to face with each 
other near a small village, known as Latu. The revolu¬ 
tionaries tried but failed to persuade the Indian soldiers 
of Byng to join the revolution. On 18 December, 1857, 
a battle was fought in which Byng was killed; the revolu¬ 
tionaries, however, decided to withdraw into the jungles 
where they knew they could not be easily pursued they en¬ 
tered Manipur where they were joined by one of the leading 
chiefs. On the 22 January, 1858, a detachment of Sylhet 
Corps led by Captain Stevens surprised them “ while 
their arms were piled ” and put them to flight. This was 
a great blow to the revolutionaries. They were forced 
to withdraw into the hilly country where many of them 
perished. 

The spread of the revolt in the upper provinces of 
India could not but have affected the sepoys in Dacca 
which was under the same Government as Bihar. The 
officers posted there had advised the Government at Cal¬ 
cutta to reinforce the station; a company of a hundred 
of the navy men had come in response to these appeals. 
Besides these, the able-bodied among the Europeans and 
Eurasians residing there were enrolled as volunteers 
and the cantonment was put in a state of defence. In 
spite of these precautionary measures the sepoys “con¬ 
tinued in a state of disquiet, eagerly waiting for th6 
news that filtered down . . . from up country.”* 

1 Bradley-Birt, F .B., The Romance of an Eastern Cap/to/(London, 1906X 
p. 253. 
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As the news of the outbreak at Chittagong reached 
Dacca the officers resolved upon disarming the companies 
of the 73rd posted there. Early in the morning of 22 
November, the European volunteers and sailors who 
had come from Calcutta marched to the treasury and forced 
the sepoys on guard to lay down their arms. Fromihere 
they rushed to the Lai Bagh, the quarters of the sepoys. 
The latter, decided to resist. “ Most of the sepoys had 
gathered on the ramparts to the left,.. .the sailors and vo¬ 
lunteers charged the ramparts and drove the sepoys before 
them . .. till at last they reached the turret in the angle of 
the wall, where they made a stubborn resistance.”' The 
sepoys within the Lai Bagh enclosure were taken unawares 
and, therefore, it was not possible for them to continue 
to resist for a long time. A majority of them escaped 
towards Jalpaiguri but some of them were captured 
and brought back to Dacca to be put to death. “So 
all of them,” writes the author of the Reminiscences of 
Dacca, “ were put to the gallows and the Dacca mutiny 
thus terminated. The Antaghar IMaidan being the scene 
of this tragical occurrence, used to be looked upon with 
awe by the people of Dacca; and many superstitious stories 
were used to be narrated by the people of the surrounding 
mahallasy Bangla Bazar, Shankhari Bazar and Kalta 
Bazar, how the spirits of the departed sepoys used to 
visit the maidan during the night and how the groans 
and awful sounds were used to be heard. These stories 
used to be told by the old people and we never dared to 
the maidan after evening. Thus the Dacca Mutiny ended.”^ 
At Jalpaiguri on the Tista the 73rd Regiment 
Native Infantry was stationed; it was commanded by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sherer. Though far from the main 
theatres of the Revolutionary War, “ still rumours. 


1 Bradley*Birt. op. dt., 257. 

s Quoted by A.H. Dani, io his Dacca (Deoca, 1956), p. 69. 
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detailed reports, letters, emissaries, found their way from 
time to time into the regimental lines.’** On 25 June, the 
officer commanding was informed by his spies that the 
sepoys intended to rise againft the Government. This 
report alerted Sherer who had the ringleaders court- 
martialled and blown up by guns. The prompt steps 
taken by the Commander checked the disaffection for some 
weeks. After the suppression of the rise of the sepoys 
at Dacca it had become evident that they would make 
for Jalpaiguri where the main body of their Regiment, 
the 73rd, was stationed. On the night of 5 December, 
the detachments of the 11th Irregular Cavalry rose and 
moved towards Dinapur. Finding that the place was 
in a position to resist them they changed their mind and 
took the road to Purnia. The revolt could not spread 
further in the east because the British officers found 
opportunities of checking its advance by .taking strong 
precautionary measures. 

Jhansi h^ been annexed by Dalhousie under the 
pretext to which the British historians have given a rather 
dignified name—the Doctrine of Lapse. The widow of 
the deceased, ’’ tall of stature and comely in person ” was 
“indceda woman whom it was dangerous to provoke;”* 
she found a good opportunity of taking a revenge in 1857. 
The sepoys stationed in Jhansi rose on 6 Jime, 1857, 
the Rani assumed their leadership. Of the Europeans 
those who could manage to escape took shelter in 
the fort and offered resistance. The Rani decided 
**to gain her end by such a device as is most congenial 
to the heart of the Maratha. She sent messengers 
to say that aB ^e wanted was the possession of the fort, 
and that if the garrison would lay down their arms, ^ 
^vould send them off under an escort to another station. 
Trusting the solemn oaths with which the messengers 


1 Ki^ and Malteion, lyv. d/., m, 92 


2 Htrfmti. cp. ett.t p. 491. 
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swore to the sincerity of their offer, the garrison walked 
out of the fort .... The moment they had quitted the 
fort the rebels fell upon them, dragged them off to a garden 
close by, and there murdered nearly evry men, woman, 
and child among them.”* The Rani was now the master 
of the situation; she put the administrative machinery 
in working order. 

On 22 March, 1858, Jhansi was besieged by Sir Hugh 
Rose. The Rani appealed to Tantia Topi who had after 
his withdrawal from Kanpur moved towards Kalpi and 
captured Charkhari. His forces had been strengthened 
considerably because the regiments of the Gwalior 
Contingent had joined him. In response to the request 
of the Rani, Tantia Topi marched to the relief of Jhansi. 
When he came within striking distance Rose attacked 
and defeated him (1 April). Tantia Topi’s flight shook 
the morale of the garrison. Two days latter the British 
forces entered Jhansi; the Rani, however, managed to 
effect an escape towards Kalpi. Tantia Topi also arrived 
there. Hugh Rose, therefore, decided to attack Kalpi 
and fight out a decisive action. He left Jhansi on 25 
April, defeated the revolutionaries at Kunch on 5 May. 
He reached Gulali near Kalpi on 15 May and took 
about five days to establish his batteries. The battle 
that ensued proved to be one of the most contested 
actions of the War. It appeared in the beginning that 
the revolutionaries would come out victorious, “but the 
timely arrival of Camel Corps saved the day, converted 
defeat into victory, and enabled Sir Hugh Rose to close 
with glory the first part of his dashing Central India Cam¬ 
paign.”^ The Rani and Tantia now proceeded towards 
Gwalior where they were joined by ‘Ali Bahadur Khan, 
Nawab of Banda. Hugh Rose also marched thither. 
Two battles were fought at Morar and Kotah ki Sarai 


t Holmes, op. clt,^ 492, 


3 Malteson, op. cU., p. 391. 
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on June 16 and 17 respectively; die Rani died fighting 
bravely in the latter action. Tantia Topi and ‘Ali Bahadur 
fled towards Jaipur; Robert Napier pursued them. They 
were defeated in a battle at Jaura ‘Alipur. For severed 
month after this defeat Tantia Topi was a fugitive; 
ultimately he was arrested on the basis of information 
supplied by Man Singh, a Jagirdar of Gwalior, was court- 
martialled and hanged on 18 -April, 1859. Tantia Topi 
was the last of the leading chiefs of the war to be captured 
and put to death. Fifuz Shah who remained with him 
and was actively engaged in fighting till the last stages 
of the War .managed to escape in disguise; Hazrat Mahal 
had already gone towards Nepal; Bakht Khan was killed 
in an action on 13 May, 1859;' the greatest of the heroes, 
Ahmadullah Shah, had been treacherously shot in June, 
1858. 


Sco, cli., p. 371. 










